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PREFACE 



The tales here set forth are, subject to a 
generous allowance for Uncle Abe's gift of 
imagination, true to the animal life and the 
scenery of a district in the Cape occupied by 
the British Settlers of 1820 — a tract rich in 
incidents of border warfare, hallowed by the 
struggles of that early band of colonists, 
saturated with the superstitions and folk lore 
of the Kaffirs, and thoroughly familiar to the 
author — who passed his boyhood there. 
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I 

ABE PIKE'S POISON BARK 

Abe Pike — Old Abe Pike, or Uncle Abe as 
he was variously called — ^lived in a one-horse 
shanty in the division of Albany, Cape Colony. 
I won't locate his farm, for various reasons, 
beyond saying that there is a solitary blue- 
gum on the south side of the house and the 
rudiments of a cowshed on the north. Uncle 
Abe was not ambitious ; he was slow, but he 
was sure. So he said. One blue-gum satisfied 
him, and as for the cowshed he meant to com- 
plete it during the century. I don't introduce 
him as a tree planter, but as a narrator of most 
extraordinary yarns. He called them facts — 
but of the truth of this the reader may judge. 

Riding over one warm afternoon, I found 
him leaning over a water-butt examining the 
little lively and red worms therein, which would 
soon hatch out into livelier mosquitoes. 
^ ' Well, Uncle, how d'ye fare ? ' 
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TALES FROM THE VELD 

* Porly, lad, porly ; pumpkins is scarce.' 
Uncle Abe took a very old pipe from his 

pocket, and showed the emptiness of it by 
placing a very gnarled little finger into the 
black bowl. 

I held out my pouch. 

* I'll jest take a little dry to put on the top,' 
he said, as he deliberately filled the pipe. * We 
want a little **dry on the top" to start us, but 
if there's nothin' deown below, why, it's a puff 
and out it goes. Yo'll never get a crop from 
that bottom land o' yours until you put some 
dry on the top in the shape of manure. See ! ' 

Now, of all the laziest, shiftless beings there 
was no one who could start level with old Abe 
Pike, and this advice from him was rasping, but 
still he had his points. 

* I've heard say there's a powerful heap o' 
money in portents,' he ventured presently. 

* It depends on how you interpret them.' 
'Well, that's so. I've got a portent here 

in this very coat ; that's some small pumpkins, 
I tell you. It'll kill any sort o' vermin, rats, 
skeeters, wild-cats, jackals, quicker'n winkin'. 
See ! I found it out myself come next Friday 
fortnight.' 

* You mean you interpreted the portent' 

' Well, now, is that so ? I tole you I got it 
in my pocket, and ef I didn't find it, how did it 
get there ? That's what I wont to know.' 

2 
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ABE PIKE'S POISON BARK 

* All right, Uncle, what is it ? ' 

* That's my portent. I diskivered it, and 
I'm gwine to work it under my name — Abe 
Pike's Sure Killer.' 

' Is it a patent medicine you're talking of?' 

* Of course ; that's what I said. There it 
is,* and out of his pocket he produced a strip of 
bark. 

' Sneeze-wood bark, isn't it ? ' 

* Looks like it, don't it ? But there's bark 
and there's bark. This is Abe Pike's Bark, 
possessing properties which will alleviate the 
sufferings of the human race by putting a 
lightning end to the enemies of the human 
kind. That's what I've studied out to put in 
the papers in big letters. There's money in it, 
now ; ain't there ? ' 

* I don't see it, Uncle.' 

* Ah ! the limitations of knowledge, my boy, 
is accountable for a pot of ignorance. You think 
that's plain ordinary bark, but that's where 
your limitations run dry. I'll jes tell you how 
I diskivered this great and marvellous killer of 
the centry. Come Friday fortnight I sot out 
with the axe to chop out a pole for the cow- 
shed — t'other on' been eaten thro' by those 
plaguy ants. Well, I knew of a tree way down 
in the kloof that had been growin' for that shed 
o' mine ever since the seed dropped on the 
'xact spot where nature had provided a bed for 
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It, When you come to think of it, everything 
has got its purpose all smoothed out from the 
start, and that little seed spread itself out from 
the beginnin' to build up a pole for ole Abe 
Pike's cowshed. I sot down on a fallen tree 
and thought that all out, while the trees round 
about made a whisperin' with their leaves over 
the head o* that there sneeze 'ood that was 
doomed so to speak, by reason o' my cows, and 
the necessity of keepin' 'em out o' the rain in 
the winter. Well, I sot there thinking all these 
thoughts until it was too dark, and I went away 
home *thout having cut the tree. Next 
momin* I took up my axe and went down into 
the kloof and took off my coat. I gave two 
blows and stopped.' 

' Too much work ? ' 

*Jes you wait I tole you there was a 
fallen tree ; well, in that tree was a snake. 
The first blow of the axe woke him, and he 
popped his head out. The second blow sent a 
chip that hit him square between the eyes. 
Out he came biling with rage, and hissin' like a 
kettle o' water, and I just had time to dodge 
behind the tree when he let out His fangs 
stuck right in the wood, and with a clip I cut 
his head off. I stood away back looking at 
his writhing body and at his wicked head 
sticking there in the tree jes where I had made 
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the wedge. As I looked in, there came to 
pass a remarkable circumstance. 

•Yes?* 

'Yes; that tree began to lose colour. It 
was a healthy tree, sound as a bell, with a heart 
o* iron and a crown o' green leaves ; but as I 
stood there in the space o' maybe one minit, or 
a minit and a half, it begun to turn pale and 
sickly.' 

* Turn pale ! ' 

* Yes, sir, that's what I said. First the 
leaves shuddered and rustled, and grew moist ; 
then they slowly turned yeller, curling up as 
if they'd been frost-bitten, only sadder. It 
s'prised me, that did, for there was somethin' in 
the way the leaves went that struck a shudder 
through me, 'twas so human like in the manner 
o' it. But that was nothing — the bark suddenly 
cracked and peeled off — then the white trunk 
itself standin' there, exposed in its nakedness 
began to swell — until it split with a groan — 
aye, a groan, a moaning shivery gasp o' pain. 
' Twas so like life, I turned and ran, thinkin' 
that dead snakes was after me — so that as I 
ran the fear grew upon me till I came out inter 
the open. After looking around keerfully I sat 
on a stone an' steadied my thinking machine. 
When I got the fear out o' me I went back 
and there was that tree dead as tho' it had 



xuo system chock ii 
down and took it hom( 
under the shed.' 

* And your portent ? ' 

* Tm comin to that, if 
That night I couldn't sleep 
ants. They came out of 
crept over my bed — which 
on the floor for convenience 
thro* the crack under the c 
in the country were there — i 
working ants, soldier ants, c 
nipped me whenever I mov 
ing, when they had passed 
side, and in the shed there 
thousands o' dead ants, not t 

' All dead ? ' 

' They had been nipping 
and those that didn't bite 
moved off for other scen#^« 
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ledge is great. I've told you enough to put two 
and two together. If not, V\\ just make the 
plain plainer. Seeing what the tree had done, I 
though o* the bark an* the leaves left there 
behind in the kloof, and went for em. It was 
jus' as I thought. They was deadly pisen, and 
when I laid some leaves about the house they 
killed all the flies, and a piece o' bark laid in a 
rat-hole brought all the rats out corpses. 

' Yes sir, that's ole Abe Pike's Vermin De- 
stroyer, and if you're setting pills for jackals, 
why, don't you forget to come to my shop.' 

' Are you opening a shop ? ' 

' That's what I said. Abe Pike's vermin 
pisen poles, warrented to stand the ravages o' 
time an' insects, and Pike's bark ; no other 
genuine. So long ! ' 

' Well, so long ! ' 
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II 
UNCLE ABE'S BIG SHOOT 

I HAD ridden out one day to the outpost, 
where a troop of young cattle were running, 
when the horse rode into a covey of red-wing 
partridges, a brace of which I accounted for by 
a right and left. Picking up the birds, and 
feeling rather proud of the shot, I continued on 
to Uncle Pike s to crow over the matter. 

The old man was seated outside the door 
' braiding * a thong of forslag or whip-lash. 

* Hitch the reins over the pole. Ef the shed 
was ready Fd ask yer to stable the hoss, but 
there's a powerful heap o' work yet to finish it 
off nice an' shipshape — me being one o' those 
who like to see a job well done. None o' yer 
rough and ready sheds for me, with a hole in 
the roof after the fust rain. A plump brace o' 
birds — ^you got 'em up by the Round Kopje.' 

'Yes, Uncle; a right and left from the 
saddle. Good shooting, eh ! ' 

' Fair to middling, sonny — fair to middling 
— but with a handful o' shot an' a light gun 
what can yer expect but to hit Now, ef you'd 
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UNCLE ABE'S BIG SHOOT 

bagged *em with one ball outer an ole muzzle- 
loader, why rd up an' admit it was praisable.* 

' Why Uncle, where s the man who would 
knock over two birds with a ball ? It couldn't 
be done.* 

' Is that so ? Well, now yer s'prise me.* 

* You*re not going to tell me you have seen 
that done ! ' 

' Something better. That*s small potatoes.* 

He rose up, went indoors, and returned 
with an ancient single muzzle-loader, the stock 
bound round with snake skin. * Jes yer handle 
that wepin.* 

I handled it, and returned it without a 
word. It was ill-balanced, and came up awk- 
wardly to the shoulder. 

' That wepin saved my life.* 

'In the war?* 

* In the big drought. You remember the 
time. The country was that dry, you could 
hear the grass crackle like tinder when the 
wind moved, an' every breath stirred up 
columes of sand which went cavorting over 
the veld round and round, their tops bending 
over to each other an* the bottoms stirring up 
everything movable, and the whole length of the 
funells dotted about with snakes, an* lizards, an* 
bits of wood. Why, I see one o* em whip up a 
dead sheep, an* shed the wool off o* the carcase 
as it went twisting round an* round.* 

9 
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* And the gun ? ' 

' The gun was on the wall over my bed. 
Don't you mind the gun. Well, it was that 
dry the pumpkins withered up where they lay on 
the hard ground — an' one day there was nought 
in the larder, not so much as a smell. There 
was no breakfast for ole Abe Pike, nor dinner nor 
yet tea, an* the next morning 'twas the same story 
o' emptiness. I took down the old gun from 
the wall an* cleaned her up. There was one 
full charge o* powder in the horn, an* one bullet 
in the bag. All that morning I considered 
whether *twould be wiser to divide that charge 
inter three, or to pour the whole lot of it in *t 
once. When dinner-time came an* there was 
no dinner, I solumnly poured the whole bang 
of it inter the barrel, an* listened to the music 
of the black grains as they rattled on their way 
down to their last dooty. I cut a good thick 
wad from a buck-hide and rammed it down, 
*' Plunk, plenk, plank, plonk, ploonk,** until the 
rod jumped clean out o* the muzzle. Then I 
polished up that lone bullet, wrapped him 
round in a piece o* oil rag, an* sent him down 
gently. " Squish, squish, squash, squoosh.** I 
put the cap on the nipple, an* sent him home 
with the pressure o* the hammer. Then I took 
a look over the country to *cide on a plan o* 
campaign. What I wanted was a big ram 
with meat on him ter last for a month, if 'twas 
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made inter biltong. There was one down by 
the hoek, but it warnt full grown. He was 
nearest, but there was one I'd seen over yonder 
off by the river, beyond the kloof, an* I 
reckoned 'twas worth while going a couple o' 
mile extra to get him.* 

* You were sure of him ? ' 

' He was as good as dead when I shouldered 
the gun an' stepped off out on that wilderness 
o' burnt land. The wind came like a breath 
from a furnace, an' the hair on my head split 
an' curled up under the heat. Whenever I 
came across a rock with a breadth of shade I 
sot there to cool off, panting like a fowl, an' 
also to cool off the gun for fear 'twould explode. 
By reason o' this resting the dark came down 
when I reached the ridge above the river, an' 
I jest camped where it found me, after digging 
up some insange root to chew. The fast had 
been with me for two days, an' the gnawing 
pain inside was terrible, so that I kept awake 
looking up at the stars an' listening to the 
plovers.' 

* It must have been lonesome ! ' 

*'Twas not the lonesomeness so much as 
the emptiness that troubled me. Before the 
morning came, lighting up the valley, I was 
going down to the river on the last hunt. 
*Twas do or die that trip — an' it seemed to me 
I could see the gleam o' my bones away down 
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there through the mist that hung over the sick 
river. I made straight for the river, knowing 
there was a comfort an* fellowship in the water 
which would draw game there, an* the big 
black ram, too, Tore he marched off inter the 
thick o* the kloof for his sleep. By-and-by, 
as I went down among the rocks an' trees, I 
pitched head first — ker smash — in a sudden fit 
o* dizziness, but the shock did me good. It 
rattled up my brain — an* instead o* jest plung- 
ing ahead I went slow — slow an* soft as a cat 
on the trail — pushing aside a branch here, 
shoving away a dry twig there, an* glaring 
around with hungry eyes. I spotted him ! * 

* The ram ? * 

* Aye, the ram. The very buck I *d had in 
my mind when I loaded the old gun. He 
stood away off the other side o* the river, 
moving his ears, but still as a rock, and black 
as the bowl of this pipe, except where the 
white showed along his side. He seemed to 
be looking straight at me — an* I sank by inches 
to the ground with iny legs all o* a shake. 
Then, on my falling, he stepped down to the 
water, and stood there admiring hisself — his 
sharp horns an* fine legs — an* on my belly, all 
empty as *twas, I crawled, an* crawled, an* 
crawled. There was a bush this side the 
river, an* I got it in line. At last I reached it, 
the sweat pouring off me, an* slowly I rose up. 
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The water was dripping from his muzzle as he 
threw his head up, an* he turned to spring 
back, when, half-kneeling, I fired, an' the next 
moment the old gun kicked me flat as a 
pancake.' 

* And you missed him ? ' 

' Never ! I got him. I said I would, an' I 
did. I got him, an' a 9 pound barbel.' 

* Uncle Abe ! ' 

' I say a 9 pound barbel, tho' he might a 
been 8^ pound, an' a brace of pheasants.' 
' Uncle Abe ! ' 

* I zed so— an' a hare an', an*,' he went on 
quickly, *a porkipine.' 

' Uncle Abe ! ' 

* Well — what are you Abeing me for ? ' 

* You got all those with one shot. Never ! ' 

* I was there — you weren't. 'Tis easy ac- 
counted for. When I pulled the trigger the 
fish leapt from the water in the line, and the 
bullet passed through him inter the buck. I 
tole you the gun kicked. Well, it flew out o' 
my hands, an* hit the hare square on the nose. 
To recover myself, I threw up my hands, an* 
caught hold o' the two pheasants jest startled 
outer the bush.' 

' And the porcupine ? ' 

* I sot down on the porkipine, an* if you'd 
like to 'xamine my pants you'll find where his 
quills went in. I was mighty sore, an' I could 
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ha* spared him well from the bag. But 'twas a 
wonderful good shot. YouVe not going ? ' 

* Yes, I am. Tm afraid to stay with you.* 

' Well, so long ! I cut this yere forslag from 
the skin o* that same buck.* 

* Let me see — it*s nine years to the big 
drought.' 

* That's it.' 

* That skin has kept well.' 

* Oh, yes ; 'twas a mighty tough skin.' 

' Not so tough as your yarn, Uncle. So 
long ! ' 
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III 

UNCLE ABE, THE BABOON, 
AND THE TIGER 

Abe Pike was one of those men who would 
walk ten miles to set a trap without a murmur, 
while he thought himself badly used if he were 
called upon to hoe a row in the mealie field. 
So when, for the third time within one week, 
a calf was killed by a tiger, and our attempts 
to shoot, poison, or trap the thief had failed, I 
rode over to Uncle Abe's to secure his aid. 

* I can't do it,' he said, when I had stated 
my business. 

* Too busy ? ' 

* No ; 'taint that, sonny, 'taint that — tho' 
there's a powerful heap o' work to do on that 
shed/ 

* I'll put in a couple of days and help you 
finish it right off, as soon as the tiger is laid by 
the heels ' 

Thank ye kindly; but I've got to finish 
that there shed offun my own bat. It's a job 
that wants doin' keerfly.' 

* Well, Uncle, I'll plough up your old land 
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by the hoek, and put in two muids of corn. 
How will that do ?* 

* Twont do, my lad ; that land's full o' 
charlock/ 

'Then, Uncle, the day you show me the 
dead body of that tiger, the red heifer with the 
white patch on the hump is yours.' 

He heaved a sigh, and knocked the bowl 
of his pipe on his thumb, but he did not accept 
the offer, though I knew he admired that 
heifer. 

* Why, Uncle, what is the matter? You're 
not ill ? ' 

*'Tain't that, either — not 'xactly — tho* 
there's such a thing as illness o' the mind.' 

* I'm very sorry,' as I unhitched the bridle 
and prepared to mount, * for I '11 have to go to 
Long Sam, and from the hairs I've seen I 
shouldn't be surprised if this is a black tiger.' 

This was the last shot — Abe Pike had not 
yet trapped a black tiger, and Long Sam was 
his rival in bush lore. 

* That settles it,' he said, with a groan. 

' Come along then,' I said, with a smile at 
my success in breaking through his obstinacy. 

Abe rose up and laid his gnarled hand on 
the mane of the horse. * 'Tis the same one,' he 
muttered, * the same one, sure.' 

' Why, of course ; you know the old horse, 
Black Dick.' 
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THE BABOON AND THE TIGER 

* Black Nick,* he said slowly, and, drawing 
his hand across his forehead ; * my boy, you'll 
never trap that animile ; he's a witch tiger.* 

' A witch tiger ? ' 

' That's so : he's given a lodging to some ole 
Kaffir. Abe Pike ain't going arter any black 
tigers, not he.' 

'What are you driving at now, you old 
buffer ? ' 

' Buffer, is it ; well — well — buffer — oh, yes, of 
course ; an' me that has passed through sich a 
three weeks as ud have scared many another 
into his grave.' 

I felt remorse at the thought that for three 
weeks I had not called on the lonely old man, 
and concluded that he was paying me out for 
this neglect. 

* I am very sorry,' I said eagerly, * I have 
not been over ; but the truth is the work has 
been very heavy. It must have been very 
lonely.' 

* I've had kempany.' 

' Oh, I see ; and perhaps they've engaged 
your services ? ' 

'That's it. On 'count o' 'em that's been 
callin' here I can't go catching any black tigers.' 

* I should like to know who it is has set you 
against doing a service for a neighbour ? ' 

' There's kempany an' kempany. This yer 
kempany ud turn your hair white.' 
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crop, an' wcrt^ mighty liv 
tlircc weeks ago, when th( 
yeared em dropping off/ 

* Off the trees ? ' 

* No ; offun this mort 
dropped off in the dark, t 
whooped like mad. It was 
droppin\' 

* A tiger ? ' 

* You hold on to him. i 
were left alone, an' he had 
time looking all around at on 
for grubs for fear the enemy 
He used to come over yond( 
kempany. IVe sot here on t 
sot over there, glaring at me 
eyes. Arter a time we got t 
an* I found out he went to 
alongside the chimney.* 

' He was the company } * 
' One on em. An* 






THE BABOON AND THE TIGER 

an* come along with me, an' when he found I 
were goin' to the kloof he jabbered most like 
a human. I could see he were excited — any- 
body could a seen that — an* I sot down on a 
rock to argy the point with him. He wouldn't 
argy, but he started back for the house. Well, 
you know me, when Abe Pike sots out to do 
a thing he does it, an' arter I had smoked two 
pipes, I resoomed my way, jest as unconcarned 
as you are, for all the plain meanin' o' the 
baboon that I should go away home. When 
he saw that I were sot on it he came along at 
a canter, with his hind-quarters slewed round 
an' the hair all standing up on his neck. He 
looked ugly, but 'xcept he lifted his eyebrows 
very quick, he said nothin', and went along 
very quiet, with the same anxious look on his 
face I had noticed prev'ous. As I went into 
the kloof he swung into the trees, an* kept 
along overhead. When we came to the thick 
o* the wood, he going along all the time 
scarcely moving a leaf, he made a soft noise, 
an' looking up I saw him bobbing his head up 
an' down to make you giddy. I know by that 
he saw somethin*, an' I jes slipped behind a 
tree to take stock. I yeerd a yawn, an' what 
d'ye think I see thro* the leaves stretched out 
on a rock, not twenty foot away ? ' 

' A black fellow ? ' 

' Yes ; a black feller, with four legs an' a 
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tail, an* a red mouth all agape, wide enough to 
take in my head, hat an* all.* 

* A black tiger ? * 

' Yes ; an* me with only a tin can. I jes 
sank down inter my boots. All o* a sudden 
his jaws come to with a snap. Then he riz 
his head and stired straight fer me, his eyes 
gitting flamier as he looked, an* his tail all on 
the jerk. He moved his round head about, 
then shot out his neck an* growled in his 
stummik as he peered under the leaves. Just 
then that baboon let out a " baugh — baugh — 
bok-hem,** an* dropped down beyond the tiger. 
There were a roar, a leap, a scramble, an* Abe 
Pike were shooting on his tracks for the open 
veld. He didn*t stop running till he got home 
— he didn*t — not me.* 

' And the baboon ? He wasn*t killed, was 
he.?* 

* You wait — jes you wait. Before you get 
the end o* the journey you*ve got to pass the 
half-way house. This is a solitary place — this 
mansion — and beyond the ole Gaika-Bolo I 
have no visitors — an* he only when he*s 
doctorin* the Kaffirs down these parts. So 
that night, when there were a tap at the door, 
I were skeered a little from the shake I got 
when I saw that black critter staring at me 
with them wicked eyes of hisn. " Come in ! *' 
I sed, an* the tap came agin, soft an* gentle, 
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like as if a child or a woman were standin' 
there — timid— tho* it s many a year since a 
female brushed the door-post with her dress — 
a many years, my lad.' 

* Yes, Uncle ; who was it ? ' 

' " Come in ! " I sed, laying hold o' a piece 
of wood. ^']es pull the string," I sed. Believe 
me, the string were pulled — the upper half o* 
the door swung open, an* he stepped in.' 

*Who?' 

* The old man baboon ! He pulled the 
string, the door swung open, an' he hopped in.' 

' Good gracious, Uncle ! ' 

* Yer s'prised. Well, jes think how it 
took me — an' on top o' what I saw that day. 
I jes sot there an' looked, an' when he turned 
an' shut that door, an' moved the wooden 
button to secure it, I were fairly paralysed. 
** Ho-hoo," he sed, an* blinked his eyes. He 
jes sed "ho-hoo " in a friendly way, an' planked 
hisself down before the fire, with the black 
palms o' his hands to the coals, his head 
turned over his shoulder, an' his little grey 
eyes takin* stock o' every thin' in the room.' 

' He must have escaped from captivity.' 
' That's the first thought that struck me 
when I steadied my brain pan. Thinks I, he 
b'longed to some man, an' I looked at his waist 
for signs of the chain, but there were no sign. 
I noticed he looked empty, an', remembering 
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how he*d saved me by leading the tiger off 
another way, I got out a mealie cob. He 
snatched it quick, raised his eyebrows at me, 
then begun to eat as ef he*d been hungry for a 
week. There we sot — he one side, eating, me 
t'other, smoking. All o* a sudden he quit 
eating : then he stood up on his hind legs an' 
looked outer the winder. ** Wot's up now?" 
sezs I to myself. There he stood looking 
outer that window ; then he gave a jump into 
the rafters, crowding hisself under the slope. 
It gave me a sort o' creepy crawl to see him 
do that, an' I took down the ole gun. Bymby 
I yeard a sniff under the crack of the door as if 
a dog were taking a smell. Then there were a 
space o* stillness that was terrible trying. I 
stood there looking at the door, 'xpecting to 
see it fly open, when I chanced to give a glance 
at the winder, and my blood froze.' 

* What did you see ? ' 

* What did I see ? A pair o* green eyes 
fixed on me. Then the gleam o' white teeth 
an' a sort o' dim outline o' a big round head. 
I let out a yell, an' fired. If you look you'll see 
where the winder's smashed.' 

' The tiger had tracked the baboon ? ' 

* Very like 'twas jes that' 
' And then ? ' 

' Then I jes jumped inter the pantry an 
shut myself in till daybreak.' 
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*Yes, Uncle Abe; and what happened 
then ? ' 

' I jes opened the door gently, an* looked 
out.' 

' Well ? * 

'Well! The door were open. I yeerd 
the cracking o* the fire an' the humming o' the 
kettle.* 

* Someone had called ? * 

* Perhaps so ; perhaps not. *Tany rate the 
fire were lit. And when I looked out the front 
door there were the old man baboon plucking 
the feathers from the grey hen.* 

' Humph ! * 

*Yes. An' when he done plucking he 
popped the old fowl inter the pot.' 

* Ha ! I suppose the tiger was lying 
dead ? ' 

' Who — the tiger ? Not he. The darned 
critter pulled the plug outer the water barrel, 
then turned the barrel over an' let all the water 
out. Arter that he pulled the roof offun my 
shed/ 

' I don't see the baboon around.' 
' He ain't around. Arter breakfast he went 
When I come to think o' it, he took the road to 
your place, an' it's my b'lief, sonny, he's on the 
spoor o' the same tiger.' 

* And you won't come over, then ? ' 

' I'm waitin' for that ole man baboon to 
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come back. If he comes back an' finds me 
gone I reckon he'd be disappointed. I tell yer 
rd be mighty keerful how you treat that tiger.* 

* Everything happened as you have related, 
Uncle Abe?' 

* That's so, sonny.' 

' How did the baboon light the fire ? ' 

* He jes used the bellers, I 'xpect, used the 
beller, an' puffed the embers. Tell me how 
yer get on. Sorry I can't go ; but I dasn't. 
So long ! ' 
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IV 
ABE PIKE AND THE WHIP 

I don't know what degree of truth there was 
in old Abe's account of his adventure with the 
black tiger, but I certainly learnt to my cost 
that whether the brute had or had not given a 
domicile to a witch doctor, it was too cunning 
for any efforts on my part to get even with it 
for the heavy toll it levied on the young cattle. 
I was driven once more to seek out his assist- 
ance, but I thought I would get him over to the 
homestead on some other pretext, being firmly 
persuaded that once he was there his hunting 
instincts would lead him on the tiger's spoor. 
One afternoon, therefore, I drove over in the 
* spider,' and found him busily engaged waxing 
a stout fishing line for * kabblejauw,' a very 
large, but coarse sea fish, which loved to 
venture up the Fish River with the tide. 

' Holloa, sonny ! ' he cried ; * climb out an' 
make yerself at home. Got any baccy ? ' 

I stepped out, and handed him a cake of 
golden leaf, which he just smelt, then turned 
over and over. 
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* Sugar stuff/ he growled, with a queer look 
of disgust, wrinkling up his nose. 

' Good American leaf, Uncle/ 

* Well, well ; what s the race comin* to ? 
Sugar — all sugar. Sugar with tea, sugar with 
coffee, so that the spoon stands up ; sugar with 
pumkins, sugar with grog, sugar with baccy, 
until the stummick which nature gives us revolts 
an' cries out for salt an' the bitterness o' whole- 
some plants. Bitterness 'ardens, my boy— bitter- 
ness in food, bitterness in life — an' sugar softens. 
Jes you hole on to that as you plough the 
furrer thro' the ups an' downs o' your caryeer.' 
He cut a slice from the cake and stowed it away 
in his cheek. * Well ! ha yer cotched that tiger 
yet?' 

' He's prowling around yet. Uncle.* 

* Soh ! An' you want ole Abe Pike to 
settle 'im, eh ! — but 'taint no use.' 

' I want you to '* ride " a load of wood to 
the house. The " boys " have gone off to a 
beer dance, and I'm short-handed. The wood 
is cut and shaped.' 

' But I'm goin' a fishin.' Lemme see. 
It's full moon next week. Well I'll come 
along.* 

He coiled up his line, stowed it away in his 
skin bag, locked his door, and climbed in. 
Next morning the old chap went off with the 
wagon for the wood, and returned late at night. 
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ABE PIKE AND THE WHIP 

He had a peculiar way of humming to himself 
whenever he was pleased, and I caught the 
sound as he came in through the kitchen to the 
dining-room, where the evening meal was on 
the table. With a nod to me, he sat down to a 
hearty meal, then, filling his pipe, he leant back 
and laughed silently. 

* Seen anything, Uncle ? * 

* I don't know that I have seed anythin' 
outer the common, but IVe learnt somethin' 
that's given me a better understandin' o* the 
spread o' kindness overlaying things/ 

' What was that ? ' 

* You know where the wood were stacked ? ' 
I knew the place very well, for that brute of 

a tig^r had killed a foal there only two days 
before, and I had directed Abe there in the 
hope that he would drop across its tracks. 

The old man, still chuckling, went out of the 
room and returned with a long bamboo whip- 
stick, deprived, however, of the twenty-foot 
thong made from buffalo hide. 

' What's become of the thong ? * I cried. 

'That's it. It's on account of the missin' 
thong that I'm telling you o' this remarkable 
cirkumst'nce. There's a clump o' trees 'long 
side the path 'way over yonder, where the 
wood were stacked, an' the thong flew off in the 
dusk o' the evening thereabouts. You see there 
were a stick fas', and when I lammed into the 
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oxen that ere thong flew off — whizz ! — whang ! 
— into the dark o* the trees. I lay the stick 
down an* searched fer it up an* down, in an' out 
— the oxen standin* there knockin* their horns, 
an' the stars poppin* out. Well, I guv it up, 
an' picked up the stick, an' the thong came 
through my fingers.* 

* You said the thong flew off.* 

* So it did ; but there it were fast on the 
stick — long, smooth, round, an' taperin' off inter 
a fine lash, as thick about the middle as my 
little finger, an' as tough as steel.' 

* I know it. You couldn't match that thong 
in the Colony. But where is it ? ' 

* That's what I'm tellin' yer about. The 
thong flew off — whizz! — whang! — but when I 
picked the stick up, there it were. I jes stood 
there ponderin' over the strangeness o* this, 
when a breath o' wind come up the valley with 
a sigh on it — one o* those quiverin*, mysterious, 
solumnelly sounds that makes you look over 
yer shoulder an* start at a shadder. " Hambaka 
— trek," I cried, an* whirling the whip around, 
touched up the fore-leaders, then brought the 
forslag down on the achter ox. I told you them 
oxen had stuck fas'. Well ! at the touch o* the 
whip they jes laid their shoulders agin the 
yokes, an*, with a low groan, they yanked the 
wagon up that stiff bit — up an' up, without a 
pause, to the level veld. I tell you, sonny, I 
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ABE PIKE AND THE WHIP 

never seed oxen lay themselves down like that 
span. 

* Where does the kindness come in ? ' 

' Hole on. The tortoise gets to the end o' 
his journey same as the hare, only samer. On 
the level I called to the oxen to whoa ! — whoa ! 
— whoa ! — and, arter a time they whoa'd, tho* 
somehow 'twas ag'inst their will. They were 
that active they could have trotted home — they 
could so. I lay down that whip an* filled my 
pipe.' 

'Yes?' 

'Then I took the stick up, an' the thong 
were gone agin.' 

* What ! ' 

* Clean gone, sonny ! Clean gone ! ' 
'Did it fly off?' 

* No, sonny ; it crawled off.' 
'Crawled off?' 

'That there thong were a whip-snake. It 
jes gripped on ter the bamboo with its jaws to 
help me outer that stick fas', an' when we got 
to the level it unhitched. It knew as well as I 
did the oxen didn't want any more whip when 
the flat were reached, and it unhitched.' 

' Uncle Abe Pike ! Do you expect me to 
believe that ? ' 

' I have my hopes, my lad. But when yer 
gets older you'll get more faith. Why, man, 
an' I yeared that snake move off. It give a 
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sort o' friendly hiss as it slid away thro' the 
grass, an* it cracked its tail in sport like a whip. 
The oxen yeared it, too, and they moved off 
*thout waitin* for my call. I tell you there's a 
heap o* goodness among animiles an' reptiles, 
tho' this is the fust time I 'xperienced the 
thoughtfulness o' a snake. It jes snapped its 
tail — ker — rack — as it moved off.' 

When the old man prepared himself for 
sleep I saw the lash off my whip projecting from 
the mouth of his skin bag. 
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V 
THE SPOOK OF THE HARE 

The next day was hot and drowsy, and old 
man Pike simply lazed around, with his 
smasher hat tilted over his eyes and his hands 
in his pockets. He could not, however, be 
tempted to roam any distance from the house, 
and he showed not the slightest curiosity about 
that fiend of a black tiger, which in the night 
had killed a goat belonging to one of the 
* boys/ The kill was made out of sheer lust of 
blood, for he had eaten nothing, the body 
being untouched, except for the festering 
marks about the throat. I had the carcase 
brought up for Abe's inspection, since he would 
not walk down to the kraal, and he held an 
inquest upon it, sitting on an upturned 'vatje,' 
or small water barrel. 

* That goat,' he drawled, ' were killed ! ' 

* There seems proof of it,' I said mildly. 

* Yes, killed by a ole tiger.' 
' Why old ? ' 

' Well, you see, this yer goat died o' a 
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broken shoulder an' shock — mostly shock. 
The tiger just patted the shoulder in his spring 
with the open paw. I see there are four 
scratches, an' the hook of the dew claw over 
here, a span away from the fore claws. The 
middle an' end scratch is shaller. Why ? Cas 
the claws a been worn down. Now take these 
yer wounds in the throat. These two deep 
holes here's where his fangs went in, but on 
the top side there's jest the marks o' his small 
teeth. The upper fangs is missing or worn 
down. Consekently, 'tis a ole tiger.' 

* And you will catch the old tiger ?' 

* Not me ! Bein' ole, he's cunnin', an' bein' 
black, he's naturelly fierce ; and bein' ole an' 
black he's more'n a match fer me. See that 
big blue fly ? I swear there warn't a blue fly 
around here ten minutes ago, an' now there's 
a whole cloud o' 'em foUowin' the track, an' 
buzzin' like a telegraph wire ! Little things is 
like big *uns. That there fly is like the first 
aasvogel sailin' away from the limits o' the sky 
on the taint of a dead ox, an' behind him a 
whole string o' vultures, with their wings out- 
stretched like the sails of a ship, an' ther bald 
heads bent down to spot the dead heap of cor- 
ruption miles away below.' 

I bade the Kaffir take away the dead goat, 
which formed the principal dish at the feast 
that night, and, getting my double-barrelled gun, 
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whistled up the dogs, and went off on the spoor 
of the tiger, leaving Abe listlessly whittling at 
a stick. 

The scent was good, and the dogs went on 
it still-mouthed, except for an occasional growl, 
and they led me through the large ostrich 
camp, over a ridge, across an open strip of 
veld, to a deep and dark kloof, where the trees 
grew so thick that underneath it was twilight in 
the glare of mid-day. The dogs went on, with 
bristling hair, into the heart of the kloof, when 
a singular thing happened. The shrill, pierc- 
ing cry of a * dassie,' or rock coney, arose from 
out the deep silence, and the dogs stopping, 
howled dismally, then suddenly turned and 
slipped away, disappearing like shadows among 
the trees. The noise I knew must have 
aroused the tiger, but I pushed on cautiously, 
hoping to get a shot at him as he slunk off. I 
reached the krantz which rimmed in the kloof 
without sight of him, and, hunting around, 
found his lair, still warm in a small cave* 
Retracing my steps, I had almost reached the 
edge of the trees, when in the way lay the 
body of one of the dogs, an old and favourite 
buffalo dog of the mastiff breed, his throat torn, 
and the mark of claws on his shoulder and 
flank. 

' It s lucky for you,' said Abe when I 
reached home, * that it were the dog he took.' 
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* How do you know he got the dog ? ' 

* You went out with five, an' you come 
home with four, an' a look on your face 's if 
you'd seen a ghost. I'm gwine back in the 
mornin'.' 

* You're no friend of mine, Abe Pike, if 
you don't help destroy that brute ! ' 

* I seed the ole man baboon makin' tracks 
for my place this arternoon — an' mebbe that 
ther' tiger would be quittin' too.' 

* Hang you and your baboon ! ' 

* All serene, sonny — all serene. I'd rayther 
be hanged than 'ave my wizened open'd out 
by a blood-sucking four-footed witch. What 
happened in your hunt ? ' 

I told him curtly enough. 

* My gum ! You believe me : that dassie 
cried out to warn the tiger. He were put 
there to watch while his master slep'.' 

* Nonsense ! His cry was an accident.' 

* Soh ! Then tell me why the dogs scooted. 
You don't know ! O' course you don't know. 
But I know. I've had 'xperience o' the same 
thing. Animiles have got a sense which is 
missin' from folk, or maybe lost for want of use, 
I don't know which, tho' myself I think it's lost 
What we call a presentment is the remains o* 
that missin' sense, an' animiles is got the full 
sense. Those dogs knew the meanin' o' that 
dassie's yell — that's so.' 
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* And what was your experience ? ' 

* It were all along o' a spring hare hopping 
along in the night — without enough solid body 
to put a shot in. It were away back in the 
sixties, when I were younger nor I am now, an' 
a sailor chap, knockin' around doin' odd jobs, 
happened across my house. He were a good- 
hearted critter, tho* terrible lazy, xcept it were 
shootin* spring hares at night by lamp-light, 
which came *xpensive by reason of his usin' up 
the oil an* powder. Well, one night the wind 
came off the seas, bringing up a great stack of 
clouds, makin* it that dark you couldn't tell 
which were solid yearth an' which were sky ; 
but this sailor chap he would go out, an' I had 
to go along to hold the lamp, he not bein' 
keerful enough to carry it in the strap of his 
hat. Well, soon's I got outer the door I knew 
there were somethin' wrong. The black night 
were full o' the roar o' the surf breakin* six 
miles away, an' yet there were the same sort of 
shivery stillness you find in a great cave while 
the echoes are tossin' about the sound of a 
dying shout. In the stillness behind the holler 
growl o' the sea I could tell there were some- 
thin' watchful an' bad. I wanted to turn back, 
but he yelled out he yeard the spring hare 
gruntin', an' I were obliged to foUer him inter 
the black, with a sickly sort o' fan-shaped light 
streaming from the lamp. "Hist!" says he. 
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Liierc not a hcu'r o' him. Vhc 
come, jest ah(\'i(l aoin — an' st(.'ad\ 
we caught his eye full an' bright 
his head off," said the sailor chap, 
long aim, he banged off. The 
dead spring hare. No, sonny ; 1 
gazed around his grunt come to u 
I took the ole gun an' loaded hei 
take the lantern,** says I, '*an' lets 
foolishness." A step or two we t( 
enough that eye blazed out onct 
knelt down under his arms, an* ta 
at the eye, was dead sure I had th 
crittur, fer he sat still as a rock, a 
picious as a tree trunk. An' I misse 
body warn t there, but his grunt ( 
lively as ever. The sailor chap we 
at me fer missin', but Abe Pike war 
giggling. He smelt somethin' onn 
* You had been takintr crroor m 
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THE SPOOK OF THE HARE 

** Blow me ! '* says the sailor chap, *' if the swab 
ain't come back," an* with that he took out his 
jack knife an' flung it at the flamin' eye, which 
had moved back inter the light from the 
lantern. That eye never winked, an' it made 
me shiver. **Come on," says the sailor, ** Til 
foller him to the devil," says he. ** Poller him," 
says I, **but Tm goin' back;" and back I 
went ; and he, not havin' the lantern, had to 
come along too, which he did cheekin' me the 
ole time. Well, before we'd gone a hundred 
paces, ther' were that eye ahead, an' he says, 
*' Let us get nearer." We went closer, when 
all on a sudden that eye went out like a burnt 
match. Jes then I yeard a rustlin' noise 
behind, an' whipping roun', saw there were a 
pair o' sparkles shining green. He seed 'em too. 
•* Don't shoot," says I, " it's a shadder." 
" Shadder be blowed," says he, **yer a ole 
fool." He were gettin' ready to fire, when I 
gripped him by the arm, while the hair riz on 
my head, for I saw what was behind those 
green eyes. ** Let me go," he says, hissin 
through his teeth. ** If you fire," I says 
speakin* solumn, **yere a dead man." '* You're 
silly," he says, pulling hard. ** How can a 
little hare hurt me ?'' '* That hare," says I, ** is 
a tiger." ' 

' Was it ? ' 

' You wait. You know's well as I do a hare, 
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wun mv nancl on his arm \vc went 
house. As I shut the door I yearec 
agin — an' agin as \vc sat down liste 
that sailor chap, he warn't satisfied, 
open the door an' look out. '* Con- 
says, an' looking out over his shoi 
I seed that hare sitting up, an' the li 
thro' his body, '* Tis a white har< 
" It's a sperrit," says I. *' Spei 
sperrit," he says, snatchin' the gun, ' 
out ! " With that he stepped on 
darkness, an' the lantern went out 
happened.' 

' What happened ? ' 

' Something 'twixt the sailqr U 
tiger. As I searched aroun' fer 
yeard the gun, there were a roar an 
an' when I got the light started an 
there were only his old hat an' the 
not fooling with any o' yer tigers 
sperrits watchin' over 'em. I'm goir 
the mornin'.' 



VI 
THE BABOON AND THE TORTOISE 

I HAVE referred to Bolo, an old Kaffir medicine 
man, who, on his professional tour round the 
country, always remained a day or two with 
Abe Pike, in his way, a great doctor with a 
valuable fund of information about the medi- 
cinal properties of plants and roots. Bolo 
turned up in the evening, fresh from a beer 
dance, and the manner of his coming was that 
of a ravenous lion. He charged down upon 
the house in the dusk, with his necklet bones 
rattling, the horsehair mane flying, and the 
bellow of his deep voice setting the dogs off 
into a fury of barking, up he came — leaping, 
bounding, hurling himself forward with in- 
creditable swiftness, whirling his knobbed 
kerrie, his eyes glaring and his features 
twitching, the dogs snapping around him — 
right up to the door, as if he meant to burst in 
and brain everyone he met. Then he stopped, 
smiled in a wide vacuous way, took snuff, and 
squatted down, while the dogs as suddenly 
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-:)viiiv,i iici\(: \()U occn up in 
\nh,^ said IJnlo, resliiiL^ his loi 

his knees ; ' I have heard lales oi 

tiger and the white man's fear. 

medicine has sent the black evil 

again to the big kloof.' 

* To the kloof on my farm ? ' 

' Eweh ! Why not ? The whit 

great medicine man. Has he not a 

the old baboon — who is the most ( 

familiars ? ' 

' That's so/ said Abe gravely ; * t 

is cunnin', but he don't know every tl 

I ever tell you the yarn o' the baboc 

tortoise ? ' 

' No. Fire away, Uncle.* 

He hitched himself up against 

post and related his story in Kaffir 

benefit, though I prefer to render it ir 
' The ole skelpot, one day hunti: 

nosed out a store o' yearth nuts. 

the yearth over an' flatten' it down 
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fer grubs. ** Things is mighty dry/ says the 
baboon. " Might be drier," says the skelpot. 
" Food is skerce," says the baboon. ** Might 
be skercer," says the skelpot. *'Ho! ho!" 
says the baboon, mighty sharp, **yOu don't 
seem to be troubled in your shell. There's a 
shine on your shell, ole man skelpot," he says. 
•* Shell shine when the stummick don't pine," 
says the skelpot.' 

* Er-umh ! ' grunted Bolo. 

' ** Shell shine when the stummick don't 
pine," said the skelpot. ** Baligh," says the 
baboon, ** p'raps you got some food, skelpot," 
says the baboon. ** I'm gwine to sleep," says 
the skelpot, an' he drew his head into his house, 
so the baboon couldn't ask him any more 
questions. ' 

* Er-umh ! ' said Bolo, politely signifying 
his sustained interest. 

* The ole man baboon he make sure the 
skelpot's got some store o' food, so he hid 
hisself in a tree an' kep' watch. There ain't 
no hurry about a skelpot, an' this yer skelpot 
he kep' on sleepin' all through the day, an' the 
baboon got that hungry he were obliged ter 
gnaw the bark from the tree. But he jes kep' 
on watchin', an' in the dusk he seed the skelpot 
pop out his head.' 

* Er-umh ! ' said Bolo. 

' Then the baboon climbed down softly, an* 
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^..^^.v.in^^, )()Li ^oc ci tine ptin 
times. Now you'll have to go 
give the news out. ' Well, the sk 
he were fairly caught, an' so he i 
baboon inter partnership, an* the 
him where he s ole is, though it 
now.' 

' Er-umh ! ' grunted Bolo. 

' Well, the baboon got a bigg 
than the skelpot, an it were not U 
took two nuts to one ; then he be 
some away to his private *ole in a 
tree ; then he break the agreemei 
three meals a day to the skelpot's c 

' Er-umh ! * said Bolo. 

*Well, about this time the ske 
out the baboon.' 

' Eh-umh ! ' said Bolo. 

' So he made a plan. He roll 1 
mud, an' crawl up near the stor 
draw his head in. Bymby ole 
come up, an arter takin' Qom^ i 
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the ole ant hill." " Too-Ioo-loo ! ** says the 
skelpot. *' What s that noise ? " said the baboon. 
" Too-loo-loo ! " says the skelpot. '* Hist ! * 
says the baboon, knockin' his stummick. " Too- 
loo-loo ! " says the skelpot ; then drawin' in his 
breath he let it out ag in, " Hiss ! puff ! '* like a 
great big snake. O' coorse the baboon s dead 
scared o* snakes, an' droppin' the nuts he jest 
scooted fer the woods.' 

' Er-umph ! ' said Bolo. 

* He jest up an' scooted fer the woods, an' 
the skelpot arter eatin' the nuts, he went back 
to the 'ole, scooped the yearth away, an* 
crawled in. The baboon were very scared, 
but when the hunger come back he went for 
some more nuts. No sooner did he pop his 
hand in than the skelpot grab him by the little 
finger and hold on. ' 

' Eh ! eh ! ' said Bolo. 

'Grabbed him by ther little finger. The 
baboon nearly jumped outer his skin. ** Who's 
got hold o* me ? " he yelled, but the skelpot he 
can't talk, fer his mouth's full. *' Let me go ! " 
howled the baboon, an* he pull and he pull, and 
bymby he draw the skelpot's head outer the 
*ole. Well, the skelpot he's got a head like a 
puff-adder when yer don't see his shell, an' 
when the baboon see'd that yellow head glued 
onter his finger, he jest went green, and turned 
over in a fit. Bymby the baboon shivers, then 
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VII 
THE JACKAL AND THE WREN 

* Now, Bolo ! let us hear something from you/ 
The old Kaffir took a pinch of snuff, and 
began about the jackal and the netikee, the 
smallest of all South African birds, and a mem- 
ber of the wren family. 

* The jackal one day was boasting. Said 
he, *' When we go on the hunt all the animals 
are still. We — the lion and I — we rule the 
forest. When we growl the trees shiver, when 
we roar the earth shakes, when we strike the 
biggest goes down before us. Even the elephant 
turns out of our path." So he shook his tail 
and loped off to tell the lion that a fat eland 
was drinking at the vlei. Then up stood the 
Hon, and crawled on his stomach to the shelter 
of a rock, while the jackal went round beyond. 
** Look out, eland," said the jackal ; ** here 
comes the lion." So the eland ran, and he ran 
straight for the lion, who rose through the air 
and broke the eland's neck. The lion ate, and 
the jackal sat on his tail, licking his chops and 
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whimpering. But the lion ate, and ate — first 
the hind legs, then the stomach, and the jackal 
ran up to take a bite. ** Wait," grunted the lion, 
and the jackal sat on his tail and howled 
Bymby the lion went off to the vlei to drink, 
and the jackal snap at the carcase, but before 
he gets a mouthful down swoop the ring crows 
and the aasvogels. " Away," said the jackal, 
** away — this food is mine and the lion s." 

* ** Tell the lion we are obliged to him for 
giving us a meal," said the chief aasvogel, and 
with his big wing he hit the jackal, ker-bluff — 
long side the head, and the black crow dig him 
in the back. So the jackal run away, and jump, 
and howl.' 

* ** Why don't you roar ?" said the netikee. 

* The jackal looked up, and there he sees 
the netikee on a thorn tree. 

* ** Growl," says the netikee ; ** growl, and 
the tree will shake me off," and he laughed. 

' ** What are you laughing at ? " 

* " At you." 

* " Why," said the jackal, looking back over 
his shoulder at the bag of bones that the birds 
had cleaned. 

' " *Cos you're afraid of the birds, though 
the elephant gets out of your way and you can 
strike down the biggest," and the netikee laughs 
again. 

' " Who's afraid ? " said the jackal. 
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' " You are/* 
'*'What! me!" 

* '* Yes, you ! I make my nest from your 
fur." 

' The jackal he bite, and snap, and howl, 
and then he say he'd only wished he had a 
chance of a fight with the birds. 

* " What s that spot I see in the sky ? " said 
the netikee, looking up. 

*The jackal look up and see the eagle 
swooping down, and he bolt into the earth. 
Bymby he poke his head out. " Is he gone ? " 
he said. ** You see, me and the eagle had a 
dispute over a lamb which I took away from 
him, and I thought he would feel uncomfortable 
if he saw me. What did he say ? " 

' " The eagle said he willing to fight if the 
lion leads the animals ; but he's not going to 
demean himself against any jackal trash." 

' The jackal grinned. *' Well," said he, *' the 
lion won't fight, he's just been feeding, and the 
eagle needn't trouble about it. You get all the 
partridges, the pheasants, ducks, knorhaan, 
guinea fowl — the more the merrier, and I'll 
bring the red cats, the muishonden, the wild 
dogs, the tiger-cat, and we'll meet here to- 
morrow." ' 

*The netikee flip his tail about, and say, 
" Yes, he's willing to have a battle," and the 
jackal with a grin he run off to call all his friends 
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to a big feast off the birds. The netikee just 
bunch up his feathers, tuck his head under his 
wing, and go to sleep. Next morning before 
sunrise he fly to the bush, and he hear the 
jackal making a plan. 

' '* You keep your eye on my tail," said the 
jackal. " Watch my tail," said the jackal, ** I 
will hold it up straight like a banner, and you 
must follow it into the thick of the fight.'' 

* The netikee flew away off" to a honey tree, 
and he had a word with the bees : then he fly 
back to the thorn bush with a clump of bees 
with him. 

* Bymby here comes the jackal with his 
bushy tail held up straight like a banner, and 
behind him come a green-eyed, silent, swift, 
cruel pack of wild cats, red cats, grey cats, and 
wild dogs. 

* " There they come," said the nekitee ; 
" see the jackal, with his tail up. Stick his tail, 
creep into his hair, and make him yell." So 
the netikee left his perch and flew to meet the 
animals all by himself, for they could not see 
the bees ; but the bees they swarmed into the big 
bushy tail, and the next minute there was the 
jackal scooting off across the veld with his tail 
between his legs. Next thing you know the 
animals is all scuttling home. 

' That's why the netikee is so perky.* 
' Jes like little men,' says Abe Pike, 
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VIII 
ABE PIKE AND THE HONEY-BIRD 



In the night we heard the loud barking of a 
baboon, and next morning Uncle Abe, accom- 
panied by the witch-doctor, Bolo, started back 
for his solitary homestead, saying that he had 
received a call from his familiar. This I re- 
garded as an excuse, and judged that the two 
old men were bent, like boys, on some fishing 
excursion. Strangely enough, however, the 
black tiger disappeared at the same time, leav- 
ing the live stock free from his ravages — though 
human thieves as mischievous were afoot, and 
during the week paid a visit in the night to the 
cattle kraal, ' lifting ' a fine cow with a young 
heifer calf. 

The spoor led away towards the dense bush 
of the Fish River to the east, and setting a 
knowing old dog upon the scent, I followed on 
horseback. The thief I judged had probably 
five hours* start, and allowing for the feeble 
strength of the calf, I reckoned he was from six 
to ten miles ahead, when, if surprised by day- 
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light at any distance from the cover of the bush, 
he would probably turn into a kloof. At inter- 
vals of about a mile I came on spots which, 
from the numerous hoof marks, indicated that 
the thief had stopped to let the calf rest and 
take milk, then, after the third such resting, he 
went right ahead at a sharp pace directly to- 
wards the big kloof on Abe Pikes farm. If 
the beasts had been driven in there I made sure 
of recovering them, but I presently noticed that 
the spoor led away along a ridge to the left, 
skirting the kloof, and descending to a wide 
wooded valley which ran into the bush. I 
followed without much hope into the valley, to 
find the spoor obliterated by the tracks of a 
troop of cattle which had been on the move 
since sunrise. After questioning the native 
herd without success, I turned back towards 
Pike s house, reaching it just as he came out 
from his breakfast. He took a long glance at 
me and my horse. 

' Soh,' he said, * been spooring a stock thief, 
eh ? You Ve got to get up early to catch that 
sort — earlier than bedtime. I seed you go over 
the brow of that rand yonder with a dog nosing 
on in front, and I said to myself, ** Abe Pike, 
there's the young baas with the hope springing 
up in him that he's got the glory of catching a 
cattle thief." The young has got all the hope 
and the old all the experience, and Td swaap a 
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whole lot of experience for a glimmer of 
hope.' 

All this time he had been attending to the 
horse, rubbing its back and legs with a wisp of 
straw. 

' Who said I had been after a cattle thief? 

* What are words, sonny ; words is nothing 
— nothing but a slower way of saying a thing 
you have already made plain enough by your 
actions. Says I, *'Abe Pike, the young baas 
has lost a beast, maybe a cow and calf, and 
bymby he'll be looking as black as thunder and 
as hungry as a mule." ' 

' Uncle Abe, you know something about 
this robbery. It is true I have lost a cow and 
calf. Have you seen them ? ' 

* What ! me ? Where is they ? You know 
well if Abe Pike had seen them they'd a been 
right here waiting for you. No, lad ; but I saw 
you foUering straight on the spoor, and if there 'd 
been several beasts some on 'em would have 
broke from the track, making the spooring bend 
and twist. So I reckoned there were only one 
beast, maybe a cow and calf. There's a dough 
cookie under the coals and some good honey, 
with a couple of fresh aigs and a roast mealie, 
not to say a cup of as good coffee as you can 
get. Help yourself, lad ; help yourself.' 

I sat down to this simple fare — ^after raking 
the ' cookie ' from the fire-place, whence it 
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' He quilted last night. N 
off with your cow. lie was sl> 

1 nodded an inquiry, bein{ 
the mealie cob, the eating of wh 
mouth too fully for speech. 

* Old Bolo were skeered. 
that honey — it's real good, 
euphorbia juice in it to burn y 
but just ripe sweetness from tl 
and sugar bushes.* 

The old man held his pipe 
lips were drawn in as I placed a p 
ing yellow comb on my plate. 

* Yes/ he chuckled, * old Bolo 
and he lit out for home. You 
me were sitting away yonder, unc 
the shade, talking about things, w 
a honey-bird. ** Chet-chet-chet-c 
sitting up there in the branches, ^ 
on one side and then the other 
about with his news. ** Chet-chi 
he 5wiH — --^' ' 
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spry, but it was his lazy time, and for another 
thing he was in the middle of a long-winded 
story, which he was bound to finish, being a 
born talker, and very strong ag*inst being 
interrupted. 

* ** Chet-chet-chet-chee ! " said the honey- 
bird, jumping from one branch to another all in 
a quiver of impatience. 

* ** Come on," says I, **let*s see what sort 
of a nest hes got." 

* ** That bird is a mischief bird,** said Bolo ; 
** he will lead us to a snake or a tiger. Eweh ! 
to the black tiger." 

* ** How ? " says I. 

* ** Why," says he, ** if he were a good bird 
he would sit away over there on that thorn 
bush and wait till we have finished our talk. 
This bird is too anxious." 

* Just then that bird flew away, off to the 
thorn tree, and there he sat dumb. 

* " By Jimminy," says I, **thats funny." 

* Bolo he took a pinch of snuff, and he 
drove on with his story, with his ** congella 
wetu," and his " kfe-k^-lo-ko-ke," jes s if nothing 
had happened, while I sat with my eyes fixed 
on that there bird. 

* Well, the longest river reaches the sea 
some time, and at last Bolo finished that yarn, 
and what it was about I couldn't tell you, 
sonny. ** Now," says I, '* let us investigate 
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this matter,*' and hang me ef at that precise 
moment of the ending of that yarn, the bird 
didn't come back, all agog with his news. 

* Bolo he shook his head. '* That bird is no 
bird," he says, ** its a familiar." 

* ** Whose familiar ? " says I. 

* '* It belongs to that dog of a Fingo," 
naming a rival medicine man, **or else 'tis a 
slave of the black tiger sent to lead us into 
a trap." 

* ** Well," says I, ** honey is sweet, though 
it gives a man a bad pense, as the Royal 
motter says, and I'm for follering him." So 
up I got, and that bird he jes flew off, lighting 
here an' lighting there, so as I could keep up, 
and after a mile he sot still as death on a thorn 
bush. 

* ** Is this the place ? " says I. 

* The honey-bird kep quiet, but he jes turn 
his eye on me all of a sparkle. 

* Well, I jes sniffed aroun* and squinted 
aroun', and in a brace of shakes I spotted the 
honey nest in a hollow ant-hill. Well, I 
scooted back to the house for a bucket, and 
after smokin' the bees, got out fifty pound 
weight of the finest sealed honey, not forgetting 
to set a piece of comb with young bees in it 
for the bird. 

' Well, Bolo was pretty sick when he saw 
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me come in with that bucket full, and he was 
standing there saying he knew all along that 
bird was a good bird, but he didn't want to find 
the honey seeing as it was on my farm, and 
he'd be sure to find it first, whereby he could 
claim half, which was against hospitality. Right 
there, sonny, that there bird come and perched 
on the roof. **Chet-chet-chee ! " says he, as 
excited as if he hadn't had a meal for a month. 
I see it was the same bird, for there was a 
stickiness about his head. 

***Oh, aie ; " says Bolo, then he shouted 
from his chest. ** My little friend in the grey 
suit, lead on ! " 

* Well, the bird flew off, and Bolo, he went 
after, whistling and calling it good names. I 
jest pottered about by the house into the after- 
noon, looking out every now and ag'in to see 
if Bolo were coming back, when of a sudden 
I see him tearing acrost the veld. He shot by 
me into the house, and hang me if he didn't 
bang the door in my face, and at the same 
time that honey-bird lighted on the roof. You 
never see sich a sight as that bird. He 
opened his mouth, spread his wings, rolled 
about and laughed fit to bust himself. Bymby 
he flew away with a final screech, and Bolo 
opened the door, his natrally black face being 
green, his lips curled back from his teeth, and 
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his eyes rolling. I up with a beaker of water 
and threw it in his face to cool him off — and 
he came round. 

* ** Did you find the honey-tree ?" says I. 
*** Honey-tree! " says he, and his eyes 

began to roll ag in, as though he were trying 
to look inside his head. ** There were no 
honey-tree. It was a bad bird I knew it, I 
told you, and you would not believe the words 
of the wise man. I am going — where are my 
kerries ?" 

* *^What happened?" 

* ** This. Listen. I followed the evil 
thing. It led me across the veld and a thorn 
caught me by the leg. It was a warning, but 
I did not heed, I went on across the ridge to 
the kloof, and into the kloof to a hollow tree. 
I heard the owl cry, the night-bird calling in 
the day, giving another warning, but I was 
deaf. I smelt honey, and there were no bees 
flying in the hole ; but the smell of honey was 
strong. Into the hole I was about to thrust 
my arm when I saw on the bark long scratches. 
I looked up through the plume on my head, so, 
without turning my face, and up above on a 
branch I saw a black form stretching out and 
yellow eyes fixed on me ; at the same time out 
of the hollow of the tree there came a low 
laugh, strange, fearful, not of man, and with 
a spring backwards and a bound sideways, I 
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was off like the deer, with the roar of the black 
tiger in my ears." 

* So said Bolo, and without further words 
he took his kerries and his bag, and he went 
away over the hill to the north, running. Yes, 
lad, he quit at a gallop.* 

* And what do you think of this story, Uncle 
Abe?' 

* Tve done a lot of thinking about it. I 
thunked that there wooden shetter for the 
window as a protection.' 

* Surely you don't believe that Bolo was led 
deliberately by the honey-bird to the tiger ? * 

* Maybe I do. Maybe the bird led him to 
a sure enough bee-tree. Maybe Bolo happened 
on the black critter. Maybe he were skeered 
at a shadder. I dunno ; but I tell you I see 
the bird laf fit to bust, and there's more in the 
ways of these animiles than we can catch hold 
of — a jolly sight more.* 

* Well, then, bring your gun along and we'll 
put the dog on the tiger's spoor.' 

* Not this child ! No, no, sonny ! You 
leave me to get the blind side of that tiger; 
but I've got my own plan, and it's not 
tracking him I am when he's on the watch. 
Not me.' 

'What plan, Uncle.^*' 

* There's a powerful thinking machine in a 
honey bird, said the old man slowly, so dis- 
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missing his plan from the talk ; * and when you 
come to think of it, the first bird that led a 
man to a nest must ha* been a great diskiverer 
— a greater diskiverer in his way than was that 
Columbus chap who smashed the egg. That 
bird must a reckoned the whole thing out, an' if 
he could a reckoned way back in the years, why, 
it stands to reason his children, after all the 
experience they've larnt, must reckon a lot 
more. One day one of these birds called me, 
and I picked up a bucket and a chopper, and 
followed after him at a run, for he was in a 
mighty hurry, being, as I thought, hungry. It 
warn't that, sonny. He was jes mean, and he 
knew it, for the bee-tree he were leading me to 
belonged to another bird. I found that out 
when that bird come along. The two of them 
had a argument — the new one expostulating 
the other one jes ansering in a don't-care way. 
The second one he flew off — yelling threats, 
and the other one, after bunching himself up, sud- 
denly lit out ag'in with me after him. I found 
the tree, took out the honey, and gave the bird 
a piece of comb. Then, as I was sittin' down 
with the pipe, up came a hull lot of birds, with 
a black-headed, white-throated fiscal — the chap 
with a hooked beak who sticks the grass- 
hoppers on thorns out of sheer devilment. 
Well, sonny, believe me, those birds they jes up 
and tried that honey-bird, the other chap giving 
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evidence. The jury, which were composed of a 
yellow oriole, a blue spreuw, and a mouse-bird, 
they found my bird guilty, and a old white 
ringed crow, who was the jedge, pronounced 
sentence of death. My bird didn't say nothing. 
He jes sot there with a piece of honey in his 
mouth, and a set, gloomy look in his eye. 
After the verdict that fiscal he swooped down, 
fixed his claws in the prisoner's breast, and 
yanked his head off his neck with a twist. 1 1 
was summery justice on that bird for taking 
possession of the other bird's honey-tree. Yes, 
the fiscal he just yanked the prisoner's head off, 
and the body fell to the ground. Then the 
jedge he buried the bird.' 

* How was that ? ' 

' He jes ate it. He jes flopped down, give 
a caw, and swallowed the corpse. I went home 
then, thinking as how they might try me for 
aiding and abetting a crime.' 
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IX 

UNCLE ABE AND THE 
WILD DOGS 



There can be no denying that we were reaping 
a plentiful crop of misfortunes, to which farmers 
in South Africa are especially exposed. The 
cattle thieves had mysteriously come and 
swiftly gone, taking with them a few head of 
stock into the dense cover of the Fish River 
Bush, thence to slip them at favourable oppor- 
tunities into Kaffraria. Then, one morning the 
news was brought in that a pack of wild dogs, 
issuing from the Kowie Bush on the west, had 
sallied out on a rush over the intervening belt 
of well-stocked cattle country into the Fish 
River Valley, and there were few farms on the 
route that had not suffered. At one place a 
heifer had been pulled down and eaten ; at 
another, a cow had been attacked and so 
mauled that death from a rifle-ball was a happy 
release ; and on my place the pack had stam- 
peded a mob of young cattle, ran down and 
killed a steer, besides leaving their marks on 
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many others. In one night they had covered 
fifteen miles from one wooded fastness to the 
other, killing as they went, and when in the 
morning the angry farmers fingered their guns 
the brutes were resting secure in the distant 
woods. The wild dogs hunt in packs when 
after game, and according to a well arranged 
plan. Thus, one part of the pack will head the 
quarry in a certain direction where other 
members are lying in wait, but when on a wild 
rush across the veld they keep together, and on 
coming across cattle or sheep they bite or kill 
out of sheer lust of blood, seldom stopping to 
eat. Their jaws are enormously powerful, and 
with a snap and a wrench they tear away 
mouthfuls of flesh — so that if a pack gets 
among a flock of sheep they do a vast deal of 
mischief, and though they cannot pull down an 
ox, they will cause the death of a cow by 
tearing at her udder and belly. Fortunately 
their raids into the comparatively open veld 
are not frequent, and they prefer to keep in 
the shelter of wide stretches of bush until game 
becoming scarce they shift quarters, when they 
may sometimes be caught in an isolated kloof 
and shot or poisoned. 

Uncle Abe had something to say when I 
met him next at the monthly meeting of 
our Farmers' Association — an organisation of 
six paying members and fifteen members who 
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never had enough cash to pay, but who 
regularly attended on the chance of getting a 
square meal from any one of the five whose turn 
It was to give up his largest room to the meeting. 
Uncle Abe did most of the orating, and it 
frequently happened indeed that the formal 
business would he forgotten, while Abe from 
his usual seat on the door-step held forth on 
the peculiar gifts of 'animiles/ His idea was 
that all branches of animal life acted under a 
stringent code of laws and regulations. 

'Take these yer wild dogs,* he said, point- 
ing the stem of his well-chewed pipe at the 
President, who sat at the end of the dining- 
room table waiting patiently for a nervous 
young farmer to read his painfully prepared 
paper on the vexed question of * Inoculation 
as a Cure for Lung-sickness.' 

' Take these yer wild dogs. Haven't they 
got a leader ? They have. Of course they 
have, and wha* jer think theyVe got a leader 
for if it isn't to follow him or her — for more 
often than not the leader's a she ; and wha' jer 
think they foUer him or her if it ain't because 
they've got rules and regilations which are be- 
known to that leader ? ' 

* Don't they follow the leader because he 
happens to be the strongest in the pack.^' 
asked the nervous member anxiously, bent on 
shirking his taslc 
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* We ain't going to follow your lead this 
afternoon on that score/ said Abe caustically. 
*No sir, they follow the leader not because he 
is the strongest, but for the reason that he 
knows the rules and regilations.' 

* Have you seen a printed copy, Abe ? ' 
asked one member shyly. 

' No, sir. It s only human beings that ain't 
got sense enough to know what they are setting 
out to do unless they put everything in print. 
A human being wants to know everything, and 
he don't know nothing ; but a animile he 
calkalates to know what's necessary for him, 
and when he learns his lesson he don't want 
any noospaper to tell him about it — you jes put 
that in your pipe. Now take your case ' 

* Have some baccy. Uncle,' said the inter- 
rupting member eagerly. 

' Don't mind if I do. Lemme see. I were 
jes going to tell ye a yarn about some wild 
dogs, but I see the President's waiting for our 
young friend to 'lighten us about 'noculation, 
which is good on his part, considerin' there's 
some here as were curing lung-sick cattle before 
he were bom.' 

' My paper can wait,' said the young farmer, 
hastily stuffing his notes into his pocket. * Let 
us have your story.' 

* Drive ahead, ole man.' 

* Well, if it's the wish of the meeting, I 'm at 
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your service. If I remember, 'twere away back 
in the sixties, when game were pretty thick in 
these parts, and a pack took up lodgings in the 
big kloof over yonder. I was mor'n ordinarily 
busy building my shed, and hadn't much time 
to give any heed to them, though I yeard em 
often giving tongue as they went after buck, 
and saw one of *em sneaking along right up to 
the old tree afore my door in the mealie garden. 
The brute were on the spoor of a big black ram. 
which had taken that track from the big kloof 
to a smaller shelter for a constitutional. I 
yapped at him, and after looking at me with 
his big ears cocked and the round muzzle of his 
dirty head held up, the yellow critter turned 
and went nosing back. Two days after I seed 
three of *em stealing up across the veld, and 
blow me if they didn't come right up to the 
mealie patch. One of 'em lay down at the 
bottom, the other come up to the top corner, 
and the third, a big chap with a round belly, 
he stood back of the tree squinting round 
the trunk. Thinks I, what's up? and lighting 
the pipe, I jes plumped down behind a bush, 
with the ole g^n over my knee. The air was 
still, with the drone of the sea, coming like the 
hum of a big bluebottle, and bymby, through 
the stillness I yeard the sudden excited yapping 
of the pack, followed after a spell by a loud 
bark, I looked at the three dogs, and they was 
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all looking across the veld with the water 
running from their mouths. Casting my eye 
acrost the veld, there I seed a black spot in the 
distance. It was the ram, sure enough, who 
had been put up in the kloof and were now 
making for his second hiding-place. He were 
taking it easy, though the wind was coming 
straight to him from the pack behind. He 
came right on, with his head up, then he 
slowed down to a walk, and looked back over 
his shoulder. Away back there were something 
moving, a dark in-and-out patch, the pack on 
the spoor, and I seed the ram shake his head 
and stamp with his hoof. Then he gave a 
short bark, sort of defiant, and on he trotted 
again ; but this time he turned away to the left, 
as if he'd got a sudden fancy for the scattered 
bush clumps about a mile over the ridge that 
way. Well, sir, he hadn't covered more'n fifty 
yards when a yeller dog rose up and yapped 
at him. The ram, he stood still, with his head 
up, looking at this oudacious critter, when the 
pack behind gave tongue altogether, and the 
sound of it made him skeered, for he wheeled 
round and came at a smart pace right for the 
big tree and the mealie garden. I turned my 
head, biting through my pipe, I was that 
excited, and I seed those two corner dogs 
creeping nearer to the big one, who was stand- 
ing back of the tree, with his teeth showing 
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and his tail twitching. Then I yeard the steps 
of the ram, and there he were sailing along 
over the bushes, and the ant-hills, his eyes full 
and bright with the light o' courage in *em — for 
you knc)\/, gentlemen, that the bush-buck 
carries a stout and gallant heart in his great 
chest/ 

* Aye, aye, Uncle ; so he does.' 

* There he came, his sharp hoofs pricking 
into the ground, his legs slender and shapely, 
his great haunches gathering up as he cleared 
everything in his way, and the points of his 
short, strong horns catching the sparkle of the 
sun. Right for the tree he went, then on a 
sudden he stopped and looked full ahead, his 
ears turned backward, but his gaze fixed on a 
pair of gleaming eyes that glared at him. As 
he stood there, as big as a year-old calf, with 
his side to me, I could ha* driven a ball through 
his heart ; but I didn't as much as go beyon' 
closin' my grasp on the rifle. I wouldn't a shot 
him — no, not in them cirkumstances. There 
were a duel of staring between those two for a 
full half-minute, and in that time those other 
two yellow critturs were slinking through the 
long grass bordering the mealies. Nex' thing 
they'd a been on him from each side, with that 
other cur comin' up from behind, not to speak 
of the pack hurrying up and of the big chap 
behind the tree, when I gave a shout : ** Look 
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out ! " say I, jes as if he were a human. ** Look 
out ! " says I, and the chap that was nearest me 
he rose up outer the grass and jumped for the 
ram. You never seed sich a thing. For all 
the ram had got his eyes on the big chap, he 
slewed his head round quicker n lightning, his 
horns went down, and the next thing that yeller 
critter was lying on his back yelping, with a 
hole in his neck. 

* The ram shook his head, and a tiny red 
mark went winding down the furrows of his 
horn nearest me. Eh ! you should a seen him 
and I jes held my breath, while my legs shook 
so I was obliged to stand up. Back of him 
came the pack — ^silent now, and the speediest 
of 'em slipping along like shadders, while two 
of the critters stood each side of the ram 
watching him, and the big one standing clear 
of the tree, staring at the great blazing eyes 
with his mean little yeller peepers. Suddenly 
the big chap gave a few orders, sharp and 
snapping, and four leaders from the pack shot 
out, two going one side and two the other. 
They were surrounding the ram, and he knew 
it. He made a bound forward, and the same 
minute the two dogs nearest him sprang open- 
mouthed, one of *em taking a clear mouthful 
outer the haunch. The ram swerved, and the 
big chap waiting for him went for his belly, 
but the ram bounded into the air, and when he 
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came down he wheeled round with his back to 
the tree. The dogs they jes drew off and sat 
in a ring staring at him, one and another open- 
ing his big jaws and bringing the white teeth 
together with a snap, but the sight of that circle 
didn't shake the nerve of the buck, for he 
shook his head at em and stamped his hoofs. 
One of the young critters growing impatient 
ran in, but got a stroke from the pointed hoof 
for his pains. Well, I were that xcited I 
moved towards the tree, the pack jes giving me 
one look, then closed in a step or two. Three 
times the circle were drawn closer, and the 
sight of those staring eyes from outer those 
ugly round heg.ds fairly made me shudder. I 
up with the gun and let 'em have a charge of 
slugs. In the confusion the ram went off full 
slick this time, and the dogs, with a whimper, 
scattered after him ; but 'twas no use, he give 
'em leg bail, and believe me them critters come 
sneakin' back and s'rounded me. They did 
that.' 

• Did they think you were good to eat ? ' 

* 'Pears so, for they sat on their tails 
regarding me with loving looks. I shoo'd to 
them, but they didn 't shoo a inch. I went for 
'em with the gun clubbed, but while those in 
front give way, those ahind came perilously 
near my legs. I heerd the snap of their steel 
jaws, but when I turned there they were sitting 
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down with their heads on one side. Each 
time I tried that it were the same ; and when I 
give up, there they sat in a ring round me. 
Then I jes swung up into the tree and snapped 
my fingers at 'em. 

* If I were to tell you what them ere wild 
dogs did, you 'ud up and say the old man were 
a liar.* 

* You hurt our feelings. Uncle.' 

* Well, that big leader he up and made a 
speech — not a oration like our gifted young 
friend here can make, but a few yaps and 
growls. After he had finished they give him a 
cheer, and fell to scooping a big trench round 
the tree. Then they gnawed the roots through. 
Then they boosted the tree down. Yes, 
gentlemen, them wild dogs which you would 
call unthinking critters, deliberately dug up 
that big tree with their teeth, so s to get hold o' 
me.* 

* Hum ! Did they eat you, Uncle ? * 

* They boosted the tree down ; but while 
they stood away off, I lit on my feet and were 
inside the house 'fore you could say Jack 
Robinson. Yes, that's so.' 
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THE BLACK MAMBA 



We were talking about snakes at the little road- 
side Tvinkle — a composite shop, where you could 
buy moist black sugar, tinned butter, imported ; 
tinned milk, also imported ; cotton, prints, 
boots, 'square face,' tobacco, dates, nails, gun- 
powder, cans, ribbons, tallow candles, and the 

* Family Herald/ We always did talk about 
snakes when other topics failed, and no one had 
been fishing for some time, and the big pump- 
kin season had passed. 

* Man,' said Lanky John, the ostrich farmer, 

* I killed a snake, a tinghals, yesterday morning 
back of the kraal, and in the evening when I 
went by there was a live ringhals coiled round 
the dead one.* 

• There's a lot of love among snakes,' said 
Abe Pike, who had swapped a bush-buck hide 
for a pound of coffee and a roll of tobacco. 

* They don't talk much, but they think a lot, 
and you can't plumb the feelings of silent folk ; 
they're that deep.' 
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* Ever been in love, Uncle ? ' asked Lanky 
John, popping a big lump of black sugar into 
his mouth. 

* I g^ess it won't take more'n a foot measure 
to get to the bottom of your feelings, tho' you 
are long enough to be a telegraft pole/ snorted 
Uncle Abe. 

* Snakes haven't got any brain,' said Lanky 
John, after an awkward pause. 

* No more has a whip-stick,' said the old 
man, with a contemptuous glance at Lanky 's 
long, thin limbs. 

'That's true,' replied John, with a wink 
at us ; * though I ' ve heard of a snake that 
glued on to a whip-stick all for love of you. 
Uncle.* 

* Snakes,' said Abe, * knows when to speak 
and when to keep shut, which is more than 
some folk can do. If you come unexpected on 
a snake in a path, and he sees your foot coming 
down on him, he lets you know he's about, and 
that foot of yours is jest fixed in the air. Well, 
suppose that snake is not in the path, but jest 
stretched out 'longside, he don't call out. For 
why ? 'Cos he knows it's safer for him and for 
you that he should keep quiet. I tell you there's 
not a man here who hasn't time and again passed 
in the dark within a few inches of a snake.' 

A listener, who was seated in a dark corner, 
moved out into the sunshine. 
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* Did I ever tell you that yarn about the 
black mamba ? ' 

* You never did, old man, so shove along.' 

* You may thank your stars there's no 
mambas down in this country, for of all 
critturs that crawl, or fly, or walk, there's not 
one for nateral cussedness and steady hate to 
come up to a black mamba. Why ! thunder ! 
if there was a mamba in these parts, and he'd 
a grudge against me, I'd move off a hundred 
miles to where my sister 'Liza lives.' 

* A hundred miles ! That's a good step.' 

* Maybe it wouldn't be fur enough neither. 
You wait ! Ten years ago I was riding goods 
to the Diamond Fields, and after one trip I 
was starting back with the empty wagon, there 
being no produce to load up with, when a chap 
came up and offered three guineas for his 
passage. Well, a man's wagon is his home, 
and you don't want to give a fellow the run of 
your tent for a month without knowing some- 
thing about him. So I jes looked him all 
over — saw that his boots were worn out, and 
that he kep' looking over his shoulder, when 
he climbed into the wagon and drew the 
blanket over him — though the sun was fierce 
enough to light your pipe. He gave me sich a 
look when he went in that I had not the heart 
to drag him out, and off I trekked. He didn't 
join me at the fire that night, and when I 
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climbed in, thinking he was asleep, he was 
shiverin' as though he had the ague. Well, I 
gave him a glass of Cango and went to sleep. 
At sunrise I trekked again, and bymby I see 
him draw the canvas aside and look back over 
the veld, which was as flat as the palm of my 
hand. Thinks I, he's expecting the police, 
but I let him be, and at dinner he came out, 
looking as skeered as a monkey with a candle. 
First he took a walk round the wagon, then he 
shaded his eyes as he glanced over the veld, 
then he took a bite and a look, then a sip and 
a look. 

* ** What are you looking for ? ** says I. 

* He let the beaker fall out of his hands and 
turned white. 

* ** Have you seen it ?" he whispered, with 
a sort of choke. 

* ** Seen what ?' I said. 

* ** I don't feel well," he answered, with a 
twitch for a smile, and climbed back into the 
wagon. 

* I tell you his looks made me feel queer, 
and I slept that night under the wagon. Well, 
I made a long skofif the next day, crossed the 
Modder River, and no sooner'd we get across 
than the river came down with a rush, brimming 
full with a boiling yeller flood right up to the 
lip of the steep banks. That coon spent the 
whole day on the bank watching the other side, 
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and fixing his eyes on every tree and branch 
that went sailing down. 

* ** It's a grand flood/* he said, rubbing his 
hands together ; ** 'twould sweep a whale away 
like a piece of straw." 

* ** Yes, and a policeman too, eh ? " said I, 
looking at him hard. 

* He noticed the meaning in my words, and 
a human smile broke over his face, chasing 
away the worried look that seemed carved into 
it. ** Policeman," he said. ** Tve no cause to 
fear a policeman, or any man. Good God ! " 
he cried, catching me by the arm, ** what's 
that ? " 

* ** Where .'^" said I, fit to jump out of my 
skin for the terror in his face. 

* He stood there with his eyes glaring at 
the water, and a shaking finger pointing into 
the very heart of the yeller flood. There stood 
out the root of a tree, and clinging to the root 
the coils of a snake, with his gleaming head 
moving like a branch. Jest a moment it 
showed, then the water swirled over it again. 

* ** Let go of my arm," I said, for his fingers 
were biting into me, and the look of him made 
me afeard, so that I talked gruffly. 

* ** Did you see it ? " he said, and then he 
jest collapsed like a bundle of clothes. I had a 
good mind to leave him there, but, instead, I 
histed him on to my shoulders, and poured 
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enough Cango into him to make him forget his 
name. He wasn't fit to stand until a couple of 
days after, and then wha' jer think he did ? 
Cut up his clothes into shreds and laughed fit 
to kill himself when I found him at it. Of 
course, I thought he was clean daft, but he 
weren't, and for the first time, with my old 
corduroys on him, he sat by the camp fire, 
sipping his coffee, and talking — talking mainly 
about snakes and bloodhounds, and things that 
made my backbone whang like a broken fiddle- 
string. He frightened himself, too, so that 
when he saw the long achter-oss sjambok 
quivering on the ground where the driver had 
thrown it, his jaw got rigid, and moved up and 
down without any words coming from his 
mouth. Then, with a sort of sob, he snatched 
up the axe, and Tm blowed if he didn't cut that 
sjambok into a thousand bits. It was a good 
sjambok, too, made of rhinoceros hide, as thick 
as your wrist at the butt and going off to a 
point, and when I told the idiot what he'd done, 
he jes went off into another unnateral fit of 
wild laughter, after which he paid me a guinea 
and went to bed. Putting this, that, and the 
other together, with the Cango brandy, I guessed 
my man had got snakes in his head, and I kept 
the demijohn under lock. That calmed him 
down, and he was all right until we came to the 
Orange River, where we had to camp while the 
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months ago I was hunting in the Zulu country, 
and one day, ten miles away from my camp, I 
shot a mamba. I took the body back with me 
to skin it ; but when the two blacks I had with 
me saw it, they cried out to me to take it away, 
or the mamba*s mate would come in the night. 
I left them sleeping by the fire, and the next 
morning they were still sleeping — ay, they were 
sleeping the last sleep, for the mamba had been 
in the night. 

* As I looked at them, with the blood in 
me like water, I heard a heavy breathing, and 
saw my horse on the ground, his eyes glazed 
and his nostrils fighting for breath, while, rest- 
ing on his body, was the awful head of a 
mamba, his eyes fixed on mine, and his forked 
tongue darting in and out. I fired at him with 
the rifle barrel, but clean missed in my flurry ; 
then I ran until my courage came back. I 
found that I had left the powder behind, and 
slowly turned back. I had not gone a hundred 
paces when I met him on my track, slipping 
like a black streak through the grass, and I 
thought of nothing then but escape. Aft^r a 
time I met a party of Zulus, but when I asked 
for their assistance, they fled with loud cries of 
alarm, and at a Zulu kraal, where I stopped to 
ask for thick milk, they drove me out when they 
learnt why it was I fled. That night as I slept 
that snake coiled by my side." 
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What ! " 

* ** Yes ; he could have struck me then, but 
he preferred to have full vengeance. I woke 
at the flicker of his tongue on my cheek, think- 
ing it was a fly — a fly ! good Lord ! and my 
hand fell upon his cold, sinewy folds, and his 
head was resting on my shoulder. Ever since 
he has been after me, with a deadly hate that 
IS slowly driving me mad. Sometimes he 
disappears, but I never escape from the glint of 
his unwinking eyes, and one day he will strike, 
unless — unless ** 

***Well.'^'* said I, looking at his drawn 
face. 

* ** Unless,** he said, *' I forestall him." 

' ** No my lad," said I, ** for that would be 
a sin, and when you are stronger this dream of 
yours will go." 

* He looked so fallen in, so weak, all of a 
sudden, that I took him for a walk to the river, 
and the rush of the waters seemed to comfort 
him. He sat on a big boulder looking across, 
and the whiteness presently went from his 
cheeks. 

* " Tve got an idea," he said, " if I could 
reach the other side Td be all right again." 

* We sat there in a sort of a dream for an 
hour or two, when I happened to look round, 
and right there on the flat of the ground was 
stretched out the biggest and the ugliest snake 
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I ever saw, black as night, with a great vicious 
diamond-shaped head, and a pair of eyes that 
glowed all colours. He looked as if he'd 
travelled ; his scales, instead of being glossy, 
were dull with scratches here and there, and 
his skin had a sort of bagginess as if he hadn t 
eaten for weeks. As soon as he saw me turn 
he raised his head about five feet from the 
ground, and from his eyes there shot a look 
that jest kept me fixed like a stone. Then that 
poor young feller on the stone began to speak 
again, in a soft way, of the river and its journey 
to the sea. 

* ** I wish," he said, ** I could look on the 
sea again." Then I heard him move, and I 
knew he was looking into the eyes of his 
enemy, for that snake began to sway his head 
to and fro, to and fro, while his tail went twist- 
ing in and out, sending his body nearer and 
nearer. Suddenly there was a shriek, and a 
splash, and the snake went by me — streamed 
over the rock into the water, and when I leapt 
to my feet with a yell that startled the whole 
camp, I saw an arm thrust above the yeller 
flood, and above the arm the bend of that black 
snake, his head turned down looking into the 
water, and a coil of his body round the elbow. 
Ole Abe Pike has swound away once, and that 
was the time. Yes ; there was his black body 
gleaming with the water on it, and his head 
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turned towards the face of the enemy — that 
poor young chap he had foUered over three 
countries for one thousand miles — one thousand 
English miles/ 

* That a true story, Uncle Abe ? ' 

* Ain't I told it ? That s why I gave up 
transport riding. I darsn't go near that Orange 
River again.' 
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HOW THE MELONS DISAPPEARED 



I THINK I have said that Uncle Abe knew 
everything there was to be known about 
farming, but he was content with his knowledge 
and never put it to practical use, unless it was 
in the growing of water-melons. His melons 
were the biggest and the sweetest, with the 
reddest hearts and the smoothest rinds in the 
district. His patch was on the sunny side of 
the slope, and when the big glistening globes 
were coming to fruition, the old chap would 
sit on the worn sod bank above them and 
watch them 'drinking in the sunshine,' as he 
said. I went over one morning to collect six 
melons, previously selected, in exchange for a 
sack of meal, and found him seated on a bank, 
the picture of misery. 

* What's the matter, Uncle ? ' 

*A go-hoppin* ghost's been around here 
eating my melons.' 

* A what?' 
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* A spook, and he's walked off with the 
very six melons you set your mark against/ 

I dismounted, and walked into the melon 
patch, the old man silently pointing out to me, 
with the stem of his pipe, the severed stems of 
my melons. 

* They're gone — you see.* 

*Yes,* I answered dryly, 'and the man 
who gathered them used a very clean-cutting 
knife.* 

* What man ? * 

* Come, Uncle, you have parted with my 
melons to someone else, and I consider you 
have behaved shabbily.' 

* That's it — go on. It isn't enough that 
my hair should turn white in the loneliness of 
the dark at the dog-hopping terror that came 
out of the deep pool down below there, ' midst 
a fearful groaning in the air and a splashing 
in the water, but you must turn on me.' 

'What became of those melons, you old 
shuffler ? '. 

* I ain't had a smoke for six days, and, on 
top of that, each morning I woke up with an 
empty pipe to find a melon missing.' 

I handed him my pouch, and waited for 
explanations. 

* Yes,' he said, ramming the tobacco down 
with his little finger ; ' six days ago when I 
came over here to watch them melons mopping 
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in the sunshine I saw at once one was gone — 
and gone, too, without so much as leaving any 
sign but a straight cut through the stem to 
show how it went, not a footprint, nor a bruised 
leaf, nor anything. Yes, that was the smallest 
of the six ; and next morning another was 
gone, the next biggest, and there was no mark 
on the ground. I tell you that want of sign 
made me queer, and when that night I yeard a 
splashing down there in the pool — and there's 
no sound, mind you, that comes so mysterious 
as the sudden splash of water out of the night — 
I wondered if the Kaffirs devil was climbing 
out of the pool, or if the little brown man, the 
Tikoloshe, was up to his mischief. There was 
that splash, loud and sudden, as if the big tail 
of a monstrous snake had come down smack 
on the water ; then there was a humming all 
around me in the air. Have you got a 
match ?' 

He struck the match on his corduroys, 
lifting his knee to stretch the breeches taut, 
and his hollow cheeks nearly met inside as he 
puffed, then he held the glow of the expiring 
match before me. 

* There was a humming in the air all 
around me, and my skin tingled all over jes'sif 
the wind were whipping the sand against my 
wet body when coming from a sea bathe, and 
in the centre of that melon patch I seed a 
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spark of fire like that dying match, jes one 
dull spark of fire without any ray from it. 
That was all. Next morning the third melon 
was gone — clean gone.' 

* Yes ; and you ate it.' 

* I grow melons — I don't eat 'em. The 
next day I set a spring-gun with the string 
from the fourth melon to the trigger, and in 
the middle of the night I woke up with a start 
to the report of the gun and to a long terrible 
wail, that seemed to come out of the depth of 
the sky and from the heart of the earth. It 
just went soughing and sighing and wailing 
through the house, and round it and over it, so 
that your eyes would follow it up and down 
and round, as though there was some living 
person there screeching. I tell you an ole 
rooster that was perched on the foot of my 
bedstead fell down in a dead faint, so that I 
had to pour a teaspoonful of brandy down his 
throat' 

* The melon must have given you indi- 
gestion.* 

* Look here, sonny ; if you play any longer 
on that string you'll wear it out. In the morn- 
ing there was one melon left, the spring-gun 
having blown the fourth one to smithereens — 
pieces of it being scattered all over the ground 
— though there was not a fragment of skin or 
hair or feather to show what sort of thing it 
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was had carried off the fifth melon. There 
was one left. The biggest of the lot — a great 
dark-green ball of liquid fire and honey, that 
would ha* fetched first prize at any show. I 
made up my mind to save that one, so I built 
a kraal round it with stakes driven in a foot 
deep, and roofed in with saplins, and over all 
a fence of thorns. And when the dark came 
on I sat out there with the gun and the bulls- 
eye lantern. I tell you Tve suffered a lot in 
trying to keep those six melons of yours — and 
that night there was a stillness in the air that 
brought out all my sufferings on the stretch 
like fiddle-strings. It was dead quiet far into 
the night, with the stars blinking, and the 
voice of the sea appearing to pass overhead, 
when of a sudden there came that splash from 
the pool, loud and startlin\ I stood up to look 
down into the valley, then I slipped inside.' 

* What did you see ? ' 

* See ! nothing ; but I felt there was some- 
thing crawling up that hill — and through the 
air all around there came that humming. Yes, 
I slipped inside ; but on the bank I left that 
lantern glaring like a great eye over the melon 
patch. I could not sleep for a melancholy 
sound in the air, half whistle, half moan ; and 
when I went into the middle room to look out 
of the window, Tm gummed ef that bulls-eye 
lantern wasn't standing on the table with the 
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slide shut. That very same lantern Td left all 
ablaze on the bank — and in the room there 
was a smell of crabs, a damp, muddy smell, and 
beyond the window was a smoulderin' fire — the 
same dull spark-like point I had seen on the 
first night.* 

* Your pipe is out ; do you want another 
match ? * 

* A match is not much good without baccy. 
Thankye, sonny. So I climbed into bed again, 
or rather — for I'm not ashamed of being afraid 
— under the bed, and there I was when I yeard 
the old rooster say good-morning to the sun. 
The first thing I did was to look at the melon 
patch, and — what jer think * 

*Go on, you wretched old fabricator.* 

* I seed that last water-melon sliding down 
the hill.' 

* Sliding ? Wasn't it walking ? ' 

* Yes, sliding — not rolling, as you'd expect 
a round thing to do down a steep like that, but 
jes gently sliding, as though it were resting on 
a coat. There was nothing by it, nothing at 
all, and it was the most surprisin' sight I ever 
seed to watch that fine melon softly skimming 
over the grass and dodging all the stones. I 
was so lost, flabbergasted, unbalanced by this 
sight that I never saw what was awaiting the 
melon, down by the pool, until the last thing, 
when it slid, all of a sudden, into a dark hole. 
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Into a dark hole — a sort of tunnel level with 
the take-off into the pool — and that hole, that 
tunnel, sonny, was the throat of the big devil- 
snake. All in a moment I saw that. The 
melon disappeared, the jaws of the snake came 
together, and a column of water shot into the 
air as he slid back into the pool.* 

* So ; and that's where the six melons 
went ? * 

* Five, sonny ; five — one of em was blown 
to smithereens by the gun. The five of *em 
were swallowed by that devil-snake.' 

* And how did he cut the stems so clean ? ' 

' That's where the mystery comes in, sonny. 
I expect you'll have to take six of the best that 
are left, sonny ; and I'm going into town next 
week to get some dynamite to blow the bottom 
outer that pool. That devil-snake might take 
it into his head to swallow me one of these 
fishing nights.' 
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XII 
ABE PIKE AND THE BIG 

The Fish River was *down/ It 
was down, in the sense of being 
colonial rivers run by contraries — w 
are down they are up. There hac 
heavy fall of rain ' up country/ and t 
rushing off the sun-baked surface pour 
flood between the high banks, sweepir 
afterwards heard, a stone bridge av 
catching in its career a wagon and 
eighteen oxen at a drift which, at the 
crossing, had scarcely water enough tc 
feet For many a mile the banks of 
are of red soil, and as the flood eats 
banks its waters are stained a dull brie 
which hue is imoarf^^ *^^ "^ 
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and if work was slack we sometimes, when the 
river was down, spent a sloppy day on the banks 
fishing for these floating items. On hearing 
the news I rode off to pick up Uncle Abe, but 
finding him out, went to a spot on the bank 
which he particularly favoured, where a wide 
flat rock stood at the base of a krantz. He 
was not there, however, and the rock itself was 
covered by the flood, which reached half-way up 
the krantz, but it was evident he had been 
there, for from a cave in the rock, just above 
the lap of the waters, there issued a thin line of 
smoke, and on climbing along a ledge I saw 
signs of his occupation in a skin kaross, a dark 
lantern, a gun, and a few well-known traps 
which he always carried with him when after 
kablejauwy the great hundred pounders which 
come up as far as this point in the spring tides. 
Now thoroughly alarmed for his safety, I rode 
down towards the sea, from which, six miles 
away, there came the continuous roar and 
thunder of the surf, and, to my great relief, 
met him in a bush path, with a full-grown otter 
on his back, and the water oozing from his top 
boots and from his clothes, which clung to 
his lank body. 

* Halloa ! Uncle ; I thought you were 
drowned.' 

* That's me,* he said, sweeping the water 
from his eyes ; * IVe been drowned twice over. 
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and thcit his face was pinched and i 

'(iet up.' I said dismounting". 

' Not me. I'd spoil the saddl 
catch hold of the stirrup — so. No 
quick, for I want to boil this yer 
water outer my bones and body/ 

We went along, and presently 
bright fire going in the cave, and 
singing, while Abe, stripped of his • 
shivering still in his skin kaross, his 
on the red torrent, which stretched a 
mile. 

A tin beaker of boiling coffee soo 
back the warmth to his body, and wh 
my pipe between his teeth he began i 

* I believe Tm getting old, sonny ; 
lost my fishin* tackle.' 

* Not the kablejauw tackle 'i ' 

* Jest that. It's stood by me, mai 
for twenty-five years. I've waxed it \ 
it, and wired it about the shank, ti 
stroncr^n— ^ -^ - 
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afternoon — when the tide crept whispering along 
the rushes — I cast in from the big rock. 'Twas 
as quiet as Sunday, with a fringe of bubbles 
right across the river marking when the tide 
moved up. On the mud bank, jest below where 
the big fish would soon be routing up the mud 
like pigs, there was a blue crane dozing on one 
leg, with his head bunched between his 
shoulders ; on a dead tree above sat a big 
black and white kingfisher, with his red beak 
pointing up, and on the top of the krantz a 
white-headed eagle was all huddled up. After 
a smoke, I built up the fire in the cave, then 
made another cast with the line, for the fish 
were coming up, and the tide had reached up 
so high that the crane had to quit. I heaved 
the lead out about thirty yards, and was draw- 
ing her in when there comes a tug, and I was 
into a steinbrasse. That same moment the eagle 
started into the air, sailing roun* and roun', and 
letting go screech after screech ; and when I 
looked up at him, surprised at the racket, I 
yeard a hollow murmur, like an echo that comes 
from a cave. I knew what it meant. 

* *Twas the river comin' down, and in a 
hurry I began hauling in that line, when, with 
a rush that parted the water, a big kablejauw 
took the steinbrasse, and, with a swirl of his 
tail, made for mid-stream to bolt his food. I 
dunno how it happened, but a coil of the line 
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whipped roun* my leg, and I was yanked on to 
the broad of my back into the river, with that 
eagle *twixt me and the blue sky. That fish 
pulled me right into the middle, then he paused 
to take bearings, and when the strain slackened 
I took a breath, and reached along to get hold 
of the line. But it was beyond me to slacken 
the knot without a knife, and I turned over to 
swim to the rock. 'Twas easy enough till I 
tautened the line, when the fish made another 
struggle. Twas pull devil, pull saint, and the 
line wouldn't break. First he'd gain, then Td 
gain ; but most of the time we just stuck there 
— he facing to the sea, me to the rock, and that 
eagle ripping out up above. And then ! * 
*Well, Uncle .>' 

* Lord love you, lad. There were a roar in 
the air ; I seed the tree tops above the bend 
swaying ; then there shot into the air a great 
tongue of water, and round the corner, from 
side to side, there came a wall — the face of it 
curved in, the top hissing in foam, and the sides 
of it running right up the banks, so high it shut 
out the valley beyond. I gave a yell, then 
turned over on my back, with my hands clasped 
behind my head to protect it from the shock, 
and the next minute I were scooting down the 
river for the sea, with that wall howling behind 
me like a thousand thunders.* 

* I don't understand.' 
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* That kablejauw did. *Twas a race between 
him and the flood, and the way he flashed 
along showed he'd only been fooling with me 
before. And the line didn't break, and over- 
head there sailed the eagle, with his black wings 
outspread and his white head looking down at 
me. We flew so fast that in a few minutes I 
saw the white lines one above the other, which 
showed where the waves were breaking, and 
then with a snap like a pistol-shot, the line 
snapped. Twasn't my weight that broke it, 
but a snagged tree, into which, with the way 
on me, I went feet foremost. No sooner 'd I 
clung to a mud greasy branch than, with a roar 
like a fallen mountain in my head, the red flood 
tossed the big tree into the air, and, when we 
come down, we were in the thick of it — rushing 
on, at a height of twelve feet above the blue 
waters of the tide. Phew ! how we did go ; and 
in a minute there was the mouth of the river, 
the big waves solemnly rolling in, and beyond 
them the heaving blue of the ocean. With a 
fierce rush, like a live crittur, the flood threw 
itself at the sea. We just footed it over the 
small waves, then we cut the top off the first 
roller, throwing up columns of spray high as 
the church steeple, and then the fight began. 
Behind us there was a hundred miles of flood ; 
before us was the tide with the Atlantic at the 
back, and the sea after the first shock jes gave 
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Ill wiin the tide «it intervals, and it 
than all. Nearer it came, dark at 
with a ghstening curve, and a light 
the top. We in the front had made 
the flood behind. For a little we stop 
my tree was flung forward, and a 
column shot forth to meet the big Wc 
sonny ! The music of that meeting ! 
waters coming together would neithe 
and they piled up, and up, and up, i 
was built up a wall of water high as 
on my side, blue on the other, and up 
my tree was forced by the flood beh 
we went, until we were balanced on 
ridge, with a black gulf on the othe 
smooth water. A breath we poised th 
the fresh and the salt were straininj 
each other, then a heaving mass out c 
swiftly smote the great wall, and we Vi 
long — the tree and me — into the bigge 
you ever see. I dunno why it was 
hold, but I think thf 
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away out on the ocean beyond the fighting 
whirl-about of river flood and tide. In that one 
second between the time I went headlong from 
the curling top of that hill-high wall of water 
into the roarin* jumble some hours had gone — 
the tide had flowed and turned, and the old 
tree, with me on it, hanging like a withered 
apple, had floated miles. I must have been 
drowned over and over, and regular pickled with 
salt. I tell you it was lonesome out there on 
the sea — and wet* 

* It was a wonderful escape, Uncle.' 

* But it warn't over. Bymby the tide turned 
again, and the tree made again for the shore, 
where the fighting was going on jes the same 
from the roar, and when the sun broke I saw 
we would strike the mouth of the river again. 
I dunno, sonny, how it is, but it seemed to me 
the ole sea was entering into the fight, for 
there was a sort of rush in the great heaving 
masses that began to pile in out of the blue, 
and when I came near the beat of the surf 
where the sea was all red, the breaker that 
carried the tree on his round back rose higher 
and higher, as he swept on until he reached 
the flood water, when he let the head of him 
curl and plunge with a force that swept every- 
thing away, and in the wall of his foam we were 
shot right into the river. That s when I was 
drowned again ; and when I came to I found 
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we were settled in the still centre of a great 
circle of waters under the left bank, outer the 
main current. Everything that came into that 
circle went roun' and roun' till it came gently 
into the centre, to drift up against the big tree. 
Already there were three goats against the 
tree, legs up, an' a sheep were drifting up, 
while in the circle sailin' roun' was a straw hat 
and a pair of trousers. On the tree there was 
fifteen snakes — all alive, but sluggish, mostly 
puff-adders, with some long yeller boom slangs, 
and three or four ugly looking black snakes 
that must er come way down 200 miles from 
the karoo veld. While I was looking at these 
ugly lodgers coiled round the branch, there was 
a swirl in the water, and the sheep that were 
drifting along suddenly went under. *Twas a 
shark took him. That made things lively, but 
when three more sharks come up, and after 
eating the goats, the straw hat, and the trousers 
began butting at the tree with their shovel 
noses, I felt there was a lot of excitement in 
this world if you only look for it patiently. 
The rolling of the tree stirred the snakes, and 
the whole fifteen of them began crawling up. 
If there'd been two Td kicked em off, but being 
so many I sot and took 'em. When they had 
settled down again there was one round my 
neck, a yeller boomslang, making a very fine 
collar, there were a pair of black snakes on each 
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of my arms, a brown boomslang round my 
waist, and no less n six big puff-adders coiled 
about my legs. I tell you I kept my mouth 
shut less one should crawl in by mistake, an' if 
my hair hadn't been so scant and wet it would 
ha stood up straight.' 

*That was a tight fix, Uncle.' 

* Tight ! By gum ! The pressure of that 
six foot o' collar on my neck tilted my chin up 
in the air, while the chap above my waist nearly 
broke my ribs. The worst of it wer' I was 
freezing.' 

* Freezing ! and the sun at io8.' 

* That's so ; but fright turns a chap cold, 
and them snakes were drawing all the remainin 
warmth outer me. And ther' were those sharks 
promenadin' roun' and roun' the tree, every now 
and again givin' it a lazy shove. Jes then the 
tide turned, and the tree began to move on 
another cruise. This time I knew it would be 
all up with me. I couldn't live through another 
fight with the surf, and if I moved there was 
the snakes and the sharks. Soon as the tree 
moved those snakes woke up and began hissing 
an* puffing an' swaying their heads about, while 
their eyes got bright and brighter. Suddenly 
the collar chap crept up over my face and 
took a twist round my head with the end 
of his tail in my ear ; then one by one the other 
snakes crawled up over my face, each one of 
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*em giving me such a look as threatened my 
life in case I moved. I wondered what they 
were about, for I couldn^t see, but the pressure 
on my neck was terrible, when, after the last 
one had gone, I heard a hiss, a whizz, and a 
thud. What jer think ? ' 

* I suppose they flew away.' 

* They jest piled on top of each other, tail 
round the other s neck, till they made a column 
that would reach the bank ; then the topmost 
one bent forward, and there was a line of snakes 
from the tree to the bank. A big puff-adder 
was at the far end, and he hitched his fangs 
over a tree stump. Right there I spotted my 
chance. I softly hauled on the line, and drew 
the tree ashore, when I jumped to the ground 
and cut.' 

* And where did you find the otter ? ' 

* Picked him up, sonny. And to think that 
I lost my line.' 

* That's a wonderful story, Uncle.' 

* Eh ! but it's so. You can see yourself I'm 
soaked through and through, and if you look out, 
there's the river in flood plain enough, and here's 
the otter which will make a good weskitt.' 
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XIII 
THE BLACK TIGER AGAIN 

Abe suffered for several days from an attack of 
rheumatism in his shoulder, brought on by his 
immersion in the flood waters, and he applied 
himself steadily to the manufacture of a 
wonderful lotion, in which camphorated oil was 
the main stock, with a dash of turpentine, a 
strong trace of eucalyptus, and a few drops of 
the powerful euphorbia juice, together with 
extracts from sundry potent herbs. When I 
visited him this concoction was brewing in a pot, 
the steam from which filled the house with an 
extremely pungent smell. 

* There,* said he, holding up a wooden ladle 
full of the mixture, * jes take a sniff of that. 
That's the sort to sift right through you, and 
yank out rheumatics from the knuckle joints.' 

* It certainly is strong.' 

* Yes, sonny ; but it lacks one thing.' 
' What's that ? ' \ 

* Jes a lump, as big as your fist, of) fat from 
a tiger's inside.' 
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' Is that so ? ' 

* 'Tw'd give substance to it ; bind all these 
yer scents together, and make em settle down to 
their work instead of fighting against each other. 
This euphorby juice is mighty cantankerous, 
and is given to blisterin' unless it's toned down 
by tiger fat.* 

* Well, Uncle, that black tiger is still alive.* 

* Hum ! I don't know that the black tiger 
is good for this purpose. What do you say ? ' 

' I know nothing about it ; but, if any 
tiger is good, I should say a black tiger, by 
reason of his greater strength, should suit best, 
and, if you remember, you said you had a plan 
for trapping him. I believe he's still in the big 
kloof. ' 

' Yes, he's there. That ole man baboon's 
been aroun' here, and maybe he's got some 
notion of showing me where the black fellow 
takes his snooze. I'll jes think over it' 

*If you want any help I can bring along 
some dogs and a couple of guns ? ' 

* Dogs, eh ! Seems to me that tiger's too 
smart for dogs. He chawed up one of yours. 
I don't want no dogs, sonny, and if this tiger is to 
be downed, he's got to be downed by cunning. 
You leave him to me.' 

After the lapse of a week I rode over to see 
how the old man had succeeded, and found him 
peacefully employed boiling down wax berries 
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for the manufacture of candles for his own 
lighting — the rheumatism, apparently, having 
been vanquished. 

* Hallo ! Abe,' I said, taking a look round 
the room, * where' s the tiger skin ? ' 

* I speck it s on the tiger.* 

' So your plan didn't succeed ? ' 

Abe solemnly skimmed a ladle full of melted 
wax from the water, and poured it into a bamboo 
mould. 

* Berries is terrible skerce this season. 
Time was when a body could gather a bagful in a 
day from the bushes above the beach ; but now 
— lor', everything's different now. This yer 
earth's agoing downhill — it's getting played 
out.' 

'Are you mixing any tiger fat with that 
wax, Uncle, to bind it ? ' 

* Maybe goose fat would be better, sonny ; 
have you got any to spare ? ' 

* That tiger must be a cunning beast if he's 
got the better of you. Uncle ! ' 

He shook his head gravely. * He's no tiger. 
He's jes a ole witch prowling aroun', that's 
what he is.' 

' Eh .> ' 

'Yes. You believe me, that's what ole 
Black Sam is. I worked out a plan to catch 
him, supposin' I could find where he put up in 
the daytime, and what path he took on setting out 
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in the night, for you know these critturs in the 
woods don't go along anyhow, but follow paths 
jes as you or me would, and some of these 
paths they re more fond of than others. Well, 
I kep' watch on that ole man baboon, and when 
I see him strolling along outside the kloof I up 
and follered him. He knew, bless you, what I 
was after, and the way he led me into the dark 
of that kloof was a caution ; so silent he went, 
and so careful to take the proper track. 
Bymby he stopped and pointed — yes, pointed 
with his finger at the ground — then he jumped 
for a bough, and there he sat grinning an' 
working his eyebrows. Well, blow me, ef there 
wer n't a spoor of the tiger where he pointed, 
and squinting along through the underbush I 
see a clean walk which the tiger had made — 
the sides of the trees worn smooth and the 
ground jes trodden down. That was enough. 
So I went home and made a pill of meat, with 
enough poispn in it to kill a museum full of 
stuffed critturs. Nex' morning I went down, 
and if that baboon hadn't a almost stopped me 
by force I'd a run bang into that tiger.' 

' Was he dead .> ' 

' Dead ! Thunderation ! he was jes lying 
full-stretched for a spring from a tree branch 
jes above where I laid that pill, awaiting for 
me to come along. The baboon jes invited 
me to climb a tree, and looking through the 
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leaves, I spotted that black devil, with his tail 
a-switching and a-jerking. I jes climbed down, 
and slipped off like a shadder, with my heart in 
my boots. Well, I did some thinking. You 
know cats is fond of certain smells, so is dogs — 
only dogs is not so dainty as cats. It s jes the 
same with a tiger, and he s got a nose for a 
partickler herb which he rubs his head into. 
I dug up one of these year herbs, and I fixed it 
up fine, jes over the spring of a big man trap. 
Then, it being near dusk, I climbed into a 
yeller wood, and waited for Black Sam to walk 
up and put his foot into the jaws of that trap ; 
but the dark came before he did, and then 
I wasn't going to trust myself in the wood — 
so there I stuck, with the stiffness in all my 
bones, till the morning. By gum ! it were 
skeery work, sittin' up there with the wind 
moaning over the tree, and sounds of creeping 
things all aroun*. Then, blame me! the first 
thing I clapped eyes on in the morning was 
that black crittur standing there in the path, 
staring at that scent bush sif it were somethin* 
to be suspicious about instead of a nice smellin* 
bottle. There he stood like a dark shadder, 
working his nose for maybe half an hour, when 
he walked all around, finally sitting down on 
his tail with a pucker between his eyes jes sif 
he were thinking. Yes» he sat there working 
his brain ; then up he stood, looked about for a 
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spell — then, Tm hanged, if he didn't pick up a 
dry stick in his mouth and poke it at that 
bush.' 

' What s that ? ' 

* Yes, sir. He jes sprung the trap. Of 
course, soon s he poked the bush the spring 
give, and the jaws flew together with a snap 
that bit clean through the stick. Then that 
there witch reached for the bush with his claw, 
and fetched a grin that spread all over his face 
like a gash in a water-melon. Then he smelt 
that trap all over and began to switch his tail, 
and with a growl in his stummick off he went 
slinking on my trail, taking long strides with 
his ears flattened. Luckily he went on the 
long trail leading from the house, and soon s 
he'd gone I lit out for the top of the krantz, 
where I could see the veld right up to my 
door.' 

* Well ? ' 

* Well, after a time, I saw him crossing the 
veld, making himself small when he was on the 
level, and running when he got in a holler. 
Right up near the house he went and hid him- 
self in a clump of wild cotton, waiting and 
watching for me to come out o' the door. I 
tell you he stopped there till the sun was right 
over head, then suddenly he ran right up to the 
house and looked in at the winder. I never 
was so glad at being not at home to a visitor. 
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He walked all round the house and got on the 
roof; then he came back, full lick, having 
made up his mind I- was in the kloof Yes, 
then I made a bee line for home, and shut 
myself in.' 

' And that ends it ? ' 

* No, sonny, it's the beginning of the chapter. 
He's jes scheming to get me ; but the ole 
baboon's on the watch and maybe I'll have the 
black skin yet.' 
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XIV 

BUFFALO BULL AND THE 
SHORTHORN 



In one of the kloofs near the Fish River, an 
old buffalo bull had taken up his quarters, and, 
like all solitary males, he was suspicious and 
savage. 

* And I don't wonder at it,* said Abe Pike, 
when discussing the bulFs points. * Trouble 
sours the best of us, and he s had his share of 
trouble — what with his struggles as a youngster 
to get a footing in the herd, and his struggles, 
when he became leader, to guard his position 
against enemies without in the shape of tigers 
and hunters, an' against enemies within in the 
shape of younger bulls, not to speak of the 
jealousy of his wives ; and then on top of 
all. this, the trouble of being driven from the 
family when his powers were failing, maybe by 
a own son of his. Yes, sir, that lonely animile, 
for all he's so savage, an' a'most knocked the 
life outer me, has my sympathy in his proud 
old age. Prouff he is, you believe me. He 
might a stayed with the herd ef so be he 
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choose to behave himself and foller with the 
calves, but once a king always a king. Ef he 
can't rule in the herd, he'll rule all alone in that 
kloof — nursing his pride and his memories — and 
going scatter — dash — on sight for any critters 
mad enough to enter his domain.' 

* Did you run against him. Uncle ? ' 
'Well — Vd put it the other way — that he 

run against me. I tole you often how he fit 
and killed my root bonte bull, Red Prince, that 
old red and white chap with a cross of short- 
horn that was so masterful you couldn't keep 
him in any kraal if he wanted to move out 
I've seen him fix his horns under a heavy pole 
that took two men to place across the gate, and 
jest hoist it as tho' it were a straw, and if he 
set out to go into the mealie patch why he'd go 
in, an' there was an end of it, bellowing all the 
time fit to drown the roar of the sea.' 

* Did the old solitary kill your bull } ' 

* You know that, sonny, for you saw his 
body with the rip that went to his heart. I 
yeared ole Prince bellow one morning, and, 
lookin' over the veld, I saw him away off yonder 
on the ridge slowly moving, with his big head 
swaying from side to side, and as I watched 
him he would, every now and again, stop to 
paw the ground and toss his horns. I thought, 
maybe, there was some straytfattle beyond, and 
I set off after him with the sjambgk. After he 
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topped the ridge I could still hear the rumble 
of his challenge, and when I reached the divide 
there he was down below raking up the earth 
with his hoof, but there was no sign of a horn or 
hide beside him. I ran down to him, and at 
the sound of my running he turned his head, 
showing the red of his eyes. He blew through 
his nostrils at me, and he looked that wicked 
that 1 dodged away behind a big rock, and 
soon s I peeped out I saw he was looking at 
the kloof with his ears pricked forward. So I 
scanned the edge of the wood, which was about 
fifty paces off, and there, poking out of the 
shadows, was the head of that buffel, his black 
muzzle held high, and the sharp curved tips of 
his horns showing above the great mass of bone 
on his forehead. The foam was dripping from 
his muzzle. I saw, then, that red crittur of 
mine had got the scent of the buffel, and here 
he had come to do battle out of the love of a 
fight. I called to the old fool to come back, 
but, with another dig of his hoof and a shake 
of his head, he went forward with that slow, 
steady stride of a crittur that knows no fear. 
From the wood there came a menacing growl, 
and at the hoarse rumble of it the red bull sunk 
his crest and let out a beller that went rolling 
over the kloof Then the old solitary stepped 
out, big and black, with white scars showing on 
his shoulders and his head held high and 
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threatenin*. There the two of them stood face 
to face with twenty yards between, their ears 
twitching and the tails jerking against their 
sides, Red Prince looking heavier with a 
mightier neck, the crest arching like the neck 
of a horse, and the dewlap hanging down be- 
tween his wide knees. Bigger and stronger he 
looked than the buffel, but my heart went weak 
within me for him when I saw the wild gleam 
of the buffel eyes, and dwelt on the pile of 
rugged bone that spanned his forehead. Slowly 
they walked up to each other, muttering deep 
threats, then their horns clashed, and their fore- 
heads were pressed closer and closer to the 
strain of heaving quarters. A minute they 
stood so, the breathing coming heavily, so that 
the dust below was blown about — then my old 
red chap turned the buffalo right round, and 
with a snort and a sidelong blow, he ripped a 
long red streak in the black thigh. The buffel 
sprang a step aside, then his tail went up over 
his back, and he rushed forward. Right round 
on his pins as nimble as a yearling the old red 
went, and catching the buffel between the fore- 
legs, he heaved him up and sent him with a 
thud on to his side. If he had only known, poor 
old chap, he would never have let his enemy reach 
his feet again, but he curled his nose up and jest 
stood there watching the black devil gather 
himself together. The buffel was up — phew 
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— and then, with a savage roar, his eyes gleam- 
ing like a tiger s, he jest leapt at the big red 
body standing there so proud, and the next 
moment — 'twas done so quick — I saw the blood 
running from his side. I wept, lad, at the 
sight. There stood the buffel, with his muzzle 
up — and the foam dripping from it — watching 
the red bull, whose legs were planted wide 
apart to steady himself While the life was 
flowing from that terrible wound in his side the 
old chap shook his head again. So they stood 
silent, eyeing one another, then Prince lurched 
forward — dead — and the buffel went up and 
smelt him, with his back toward me. I had 
moved round the rock to watch the fight, and 
as I stood there tremblin* from the excitement, 
that old black devil suddenly whipped round, 
and with a most hair-rising roar, came straight 
at me. The outer curve of his horn caught me 
on the shoulder, and sent me spinning till I 
tripped over a rock, and when he turned I 
squeezed tight against the shelter of the stone. 
Then that ole brute came and stood by with 
his nose a few inches off, and his bloodshot eyes 
glaring at me, and every minute or so he'd try 
to chop me with a hoof, or hook me out with 
his horns. And three times he trotted off to 
smell the red bull — the which times Td try to 
squeeze closer to the rock, and then at the third 
time he cleared off to the left at a gallop. 
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XV 
THE END OF THE TIGER 



I HAD been busy all day ' branding ' the young 
cattle, and returning hot, dusty, and tired to 
the house, found Abe Pike comfortably seated 
in the cane chair, with the veldshoens of his 
outspread feet resting on the top bar of the 
verandah rail, and his lined face looking up at 
the thatched roof, whence came the loud zing 
of a bluebottle fly caught in the meshes of a 
spider web. A jar of my Transvaal tobacco 
was on the ground by his side, and a large jug 
of buttermilk near it. 

* Don't disturb yourself. Uncle ! ' 

* Tm not agoing to. Mind how you step, 
else you'll obset that buttermilk — not that it 
would matter much, for it ain't been rightly 
made. Should ha' been kep' in a calabash 
with a drop of old milk in the bottom, to 
flavour it with a taste of biled leather and 
smoke that belongs to the proper article. But 
all the old arts is dying out, and insects and 
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beasts is the only critturs that keep up the old 
customs. Conservatism is a law of nature — 
among men who have broken away from 
nature its a blind, unreasonin' protest against 
change. Conservatism is the preserving wisdom 
of the aged, the salt of experience, and change 
is born of the rashness of youth. Tm a Con- 
servative — I'm old. I should be presarved for 
the edification and guidance of the young. 
Give me the buttermilk.' 

As he would not move, I tilted his chair 
over by kicking the legs away, and passed 
ov(.r his recumbent body to the bedroom. 
After a wash down I found him still outspread 
on the ground, his long legs hooked over the 
chair, and his head resting on his arm, while 
the glow of his pipe showed that he was still 
calmly smoking. 

* What's brought you over here, Uncle ? ' 

*Well, I 'spect I walked. Have you ever 
observed, sonny, that the human body is so 
built that it will fit itself to any position ? This 
is comfortable and the tobacco is fair to mid- 
dlin', fair to middlin', with a touch of sulphur 
m It. 

I sat down on the stone steps to listen to 
the most delightful of all sounds — those made 
by the domestic animals and birds settling to 
rest ; while from the deep black of the sky the 
stars shot out with a sudden blaze, and the 
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cool night wind came softly whispering through 
the acacias. 

Uncle Abe gathered himself up, and bunched 
upon the rail, his back bent like a sickle to 
keep his balance. * What^s acrost over yonder?' 
he said. 

* My boundary ridge.' 

* Your boundary ridge ! An' a euphorby 
tree, and a sprinkling of white thorn acacias, 
with the gum drops glistenin' on the rough 
bark, and a few grey stones all covered with 
moss and a stretch of grey veld. Go 'long ; 
there's more than that under the curtain of the 
dark, for if there weren't why would you an' 
me sit here and look away off, an' look an' 
look, as ef behind the curtain was all the 
mysteries of the unknown world. The dark 
makes a wonderful difference.' 

* So it does — when you're five miles from 
home and hear the *' gurr " of a tiger.' 

* Sonny, I've downed that black tiger. 

* You have ! ' 

'That's so. Ole Abe Pike has come out 
on top — and soon's I skinned him I lit out to 
tell you the news. You see it was my wits 
against his. Traps was no good, so I deter- 
mined to set my skin against his and trust to 
the ole gun. I calculated to tackle him right 
close up to his lair.* 

* In the kloof.?' 
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' Eweh ! in the dark of the big kloof, where 
it s that still you can hear the sap moving in 
the trees. You see that crittur was more'n 
ordinary cunning, and he*d seen how he was 
feared, so he*d settle it down to a certainty 
that no man would ever dare tempt death near 
his sleepin* place. Therefore, though deadly 
risky, the best plan would be to go to that very 
spot. Next thing was to give him a good feed 
far away — and yet not too far. Ef the kill was 
too far he wouldn't come back to his roost, and 
ef it was too near he wouldn't eat before return- 
ing. So I built a little bush kraal near the 
kloof an got a brandzickt goat from Ned Amos 
to turn in.* 

* Why not have tied the goat up in the 
kloof .>' 

' No good, sonny, with an xper enced tiger. 
He'd a suspected a plant, cos his understand- 
ing ud tell him that goats don't grow in 
kloofs. The kraal he would take as a piece of 
man's foolishness. Before this I filed down a 
whole sixpence, and the filings I melted into a 
good round bullet, with some clean lead. Two 
charges I put in behind that bullet, and seed 
that the powder was well up in the nipple with 
the shiniest cap well pressed down. Then I 
killed a stink-cat — I'll tell you why afterwards. 
I got the goat down to the kraal an hour before 
sundown, and then I slipped into the kloof, 
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treading like a shadder, with the bleat of the 
old billy buck calling loud. I pulled up, an* 
waited till that ole man baboon, who had 
watched all proceedings, gave me the sign that 
the Black Sam was on the move. I felt my 
way on up to his lair under a shelving rock at 
the foot of the precipice that hems in the kloof 
on the top side. It was that dark I couldn't 
see my hand, and I knew at once my plan 
would land me with a split throttle if I waited 
for his coming back. I was that skcered, too, 
with the whisperin* in the trees, that I was just 
making ready to run when I see a firefly dodg- 
ing around.' 

* And you thought it was the tiger s eye ? * 

* You wait. I seed a firefly making circles 
of flame against the blackness — and I cotched 
him gently — so's not to spoil his lantern. I 
fixed him in the bark of a tree that stood near 
the den — and two others I fixed in line — one 
above, one below. The top was three feet 
above the ground, the middle was two and a 
half, and the bottom one a foot high. Next thing 
I threw that stink-cat in the den, and the smell 
of him came out thick, covering up all taint of a 
man. Then I settled down opposite the tree 
with the gun fixed on the little spark where Td 
fixed the middle fly. I reckoned when the ole 
chap came home and smelt that cat he'd stand 
in disgust — and as the smell would strike him 
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just by the tree his body would blot out the 
flies and give me a mark/ 

* And he didn't come back that way ? * 

* He did that, as it was the easiest way ; 
but before he came the feeling grew in me that 
he was just behind watching me where I lay. 
I tell you, sonny, that long watch in the still- 
ness of the dark, with a drop of water minute 
by minute falling into a little pool, and a sort 
of queer stirring noise among the trees, gave 
me the ague. But he came at last. It may 
have been three, or two o clock ; but without 
a sound he was there before me. My eyes 
had grown tired of watching those three dots 
of fire, and Td been shutting them tight for a 
spell every now and again, and when I opened 
them the last time I saw the light was there, 
but altered. I looked away a second, then 
back, and there was three lights ; but two of 'em 
were close together, and bigger. Jimminy ! it 
was the ole man himself looking at me. I pulled 
the trigger, and the gun flew outer my hands. 
Then I rolled over and over, with a roaring, 
scuffling, and screaming in my ears as ef the 
gun had woke a whole crowd of devils and 
brought them howling outer the rocks. I 
rolled against a tree, and I was up it before I 
knew where I was, an* all the time there 
was that scuffling an* growlin' and awful scream- 
in' going on down below. Bymby it got 
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weaker and weaker, until it died off in gurglings 
and deep breathing, and by the grey light of 
the morning there was the two of em dead, the 
black tiger and the ole man baboon. The 
baboon had got his two long teeth in the big 
throat, and there he had held while the tiger 
with his hind claws raked the stomach clean 
out of him.' 

* And where did your bullet strike ? * 

* It struck the tree, and smashed the top 
firefly to smithereens. The other two had 
dropped off.' 

* Then you didn't kill the tiger ? ' 

*I reckon I did; at any rate, I've got his 
skin and the skull of the ole baboon. He was 
the biggest tiger you ever see, and old as the 
hills, with his teeth worn down. I'm sorry for 
the baboon, but I'm glad he was there.' 

I have reason to believe that Uncle Abe 
maligned himself for the sake of the yarn. On 
examining the tiger's skin subsequently, I 
found no traces of the baboon's teeth, but 
exactly between the eyes was a bullet-hole. 
The old man had held his gun straight in the 
dark kloof. 
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XVI 
WHERE THE QUAILS CAME FROM 

In the spring the quails come in from the west, 
and one September morning I went out into 
the standing oatcrops with two other guns, each 
one of us attended by a little Kaffir lad to 
retrieve the birds. By noon we had traversed 
and re- traversed in line the upper lands and 
low lands, bagging 98 brace, and then in the 
glare of the mid-day we took shelter in the 
shade of a yellow-wood tree. There we argued 
the ever-recurring theme of the coming of the 
quail. 

In August there is not a quail to all seeming 
in the land, but suddenly, as the spring advances, 
there comes from every thicket of grass and 
square of growing corn on the coast the whist- 
ling call of the male bird — * phee — phe — yew ' 
calling in bird language, * where are you ? — 
where are you ? * and the answering cry of the 
modest mate — ' phee— r phee * — * here — here.' 
Whence do they come — these thousands of 
birds that throng along the coast ? On that 
point regularly as September came round, as 
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the i2-bore gun was taken down, and the 
cartridges filled with No. 6, we talked greatly, 
setting forth many theories. Silas Topper was 
of opinion that the quails spent their time in 
travelling round the continent of Africa in four 
huge armies, covering 500 miles from front to 
rear, and that while one was passing along the 
southern coast, the second army would be going 
north somewhere above the Zambesi, while the 
third would be traversing the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the fourth skirting of Gold 
Coast. We all agreed that was a very good 
theory, and one deserving more credence than 
the crude, but positive, assertion of Amos 
Topper that the quail was originally a frog. 

* It stands to reason,* Amos would say, 
'that a quail is developed from a frog. If 
tain't so, what becomes of all the frogs ? — tell 
me that. Take a caterpillar. A caterpillar 
comes from an egg, and a cocoon comes from 
a caterpillar, and a butterfly from a cocoon.* 

* But a quail isn't a butterfly.* 

* Chuts ! A tadpole comes from an egg, 
doesn't it ? Well, a frog comes from a tadpole, 
and a quail comes from a frog. That s clear 
enough, ain't it ? * 

Then, of course, the argument would start, 
and this particular September morning we had 
got well into the frog theory when old Abe 
Pike came along. 
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* I don't mind if I do/ he said, as he sat 
down and selected a plump bird that Amos had 
carefully prepared for his own eating. He had 
opened it out by a cut down the breast bone, 
laid the broad bare back on the wood coals, 
and in the cup-like cavities of the breast had 
placed a pat of butter, with pepper and salt. 
The juices of the bird had gathered in these 
cavities, and Amos had just cut off a slice of 
bread to serve as a plate when old Pike fore- 
stalled him. 

* That's my bird,' said Topper, fiercely. 

* Just yeard you say 'twas a frog,' grunted 
Abe, as he dug his knife into the earth to clean 
it. 

* I said it was a frog, but it's a sure enough 
bird now — blow you ! ' 

* Go slow, sonny, go slow,' said Abe, between 
the mouthfuls. * Stick to one thing at a time. 
Once a frog always a frog.' 

* Humph,' said Amos, as he picked out 
another bird from the heap. * I s'pose you 
never heard frogs whistling of a night ? ' 

* Well, of course.' 

* What do they whistle for, eh, if they're not 
fitting themselves for the bird life — tell me 
that ? ' And Amos looked at us triumphantly. 

* They whistle for the rain, you donderkop.' 

* P'r'aps, then, you can tell us where these 
birds come from, as you're so mighty clever.' 
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* To be sure, sonny, to be sure ; they come 
from the clouds/ 

* Oh, thunder ! ' 

* Yes ; from the clouds, or maybe higher. 
I s pose you yeard of the people of Israel and 
how they were fed in the wilderness with manna 
and quail. Where d you expect those birds 
came from ? Frogs ! No ; they just dropped 
from the sky, and they've kep' on droppin' ever 
since in the spring.' 

* Go along ! There's no people wandering 
in the wilderness in these days.' 

* I seed 'em.' 

* The Israelites ? ' 

* No ; the quail a-falling out the roof of the 
world. I'll tell you how it came about that I 
diskivered this secret that's been kep' locked 
up all these hundreds of years. 'd been a- 
fishin' off the great rock that stands out of the 
breakers over there yonder by the Kasouga, 
an' the spring tide, rolling in with a great 
heave, made a boilin' foam 'twixt me an' the 
beach. I were fixed there for the night, sure 
enough ; an' I tell you what, sonny, when a 
man is brought face to face in the black of the 
night with the leaping sea, he don't forget the 
time. Noise ! by gum ! You know what it is 
to be waked all of a sudden out of a sleep a full 
mile from the sea by the smacking crash of a 
great wave, and there I was in the very thick of 
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the thunderation, with the big black breakers 
swishing out of the dark like a movin' wall, and 
jus leapin* agin the rock as though they were 
bent on sweeping it away. The white foam 
went flying above, drenching me through and 
through — and it grew so slippery up above on 
that table size top, that I was obliged to lay full 
stretched on my back with my heels agin a 
crack, and my arms outstretched — and my eyes 
fixed on the stars above whenever I could see 
them through the flying scud. Even a spring 
tide turns — and in the darkness before the early 
morning I could feel the rock under me growing 
firmer. I was just thinking o' getting to the 
shore to dry myself in the white sand when I 
yeard a queer sound from the sky. There's 
just one thing wanting to this yer quail.' 
' What's that ? ' 

* J ust a dash of Dop brandy. ' 

I passed him over the stone demijohn, and 
we listened to the cluck of the liquor as it 
poured into the tin komeky. 

* Yes ; out of the black of the sky there 
came a sort of sound that goes before a storm ; 
and, boys, it licks me how such a shadder of a 
noise can come on in advance.' 

* It's the way with shadows,' said Amos, 
drily. 

* Soh ! but it's a queer thing to hear the 
hum of a wind-storm before the wind comes 
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along ; jes' sif thVe messages going ahead to 
warn critturs and trees to stand firm. Well, I 
squinted around, and bymby, as the light grew, 
far above I seed a something moving and the 
noise of its coming grew. Twas no bigger'n a 
umbrella when I fixed it ; but it soon spread 
out, wider and wider, and what was the curiosest, 
it lengthened out behind like my old concertina. 
I tell you, I begun to get skeered, for I thought 
maybe 'twas one o* them water-spouts. Then 
the light grew stronger and there was a twinkling 
from the growing column jes' if thousands and 
thousands o' poplar leaves was stirred by the 
wind. '* 'Tis alive," I said, jumping to my feet, 
and I scaled down that rock and scooted 
through the pools, and up over the sand hills 
to the shelter of the woods. I thought it was 
one o* them here sea-serpents.' 

* But it was not ? * 

* No sonny ; it was a heaven-high column 
of quail. That's what it were.' 

* Falling from the moon, eh ? ' 

* When the head of the column reached the 
ground, which it did, on the beach the whole 
length just collapsd like a falling tree, and the 
whole lot were just scattered along the coast in 
a twinkling.' 
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XVII 
ABE PIKE AND THE GHONYA 

Old Abe had strolled over to my place to see 
a new Harvester tried on a good crop of 
wheat. In the previous reaping season I 
had been left suddenly in the lurch by my 
Kaffirs, who had silently vanished in the 
night for other scenes without a word of 
explanation, or a single regret for the loss they 
would put me to, and I determined to be 
prepared in future for such another vagary. 
Hence the Harvester, which reaped the corn 
and bound up the sheaves, aided only by one 
man and a boy. We were just sweeping clear 
the last square in the small field when Abe 
came up and hung himself on the fence, with 
his back bent like a bow, and his toes hitched 
under the lower wire. There, all bunched up, 
he eyed the machine in silence. 

* Well, Uncle, what do you think of it ? * I 
said, with some pride, as the last sheaf was 
tossed on one side by the human-like grippers. 

He looked at me vacantly, then climbed 
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slowly down, examined the sheaf and the 
tie, and then took a look all round the country. 
'Things is changing/ he said. 

* Yes ; this is the age of progress and 
electricity/ 

'And snorting steam engines and that 
there man machine — that thing without a 
heart, or a stomach, or eyes to see. Where's 
the good ? ' 

* It is a labour-saving machine, and enables 
me to produce more.* 

* 'Tis all vanity, an' foolishness, an laziness 
— that's what. Laziness and pride,' and the 
old sinner, who never did a fair day's work in a 
month, wore an air of virtuous indignation as 
he resumed his seat on the fence. 

* Things is changing — that's so ; and man- 
kind's on the down track. Time was when a 
reaper would take his sickle and harken to the 
rustlin' of the yaller corn as he cut his way 
along, with the smell o' the yearth in his 
nostrils, and the sight of all manner o' living 
insects below him. And bymby he would 
straighten his back and look away over the 
land, or at the shining layers behind, and then 
he would stoop to it again with the thoughts 
busy in his mind as bees about a comb con- 
cerning the going out of the wheat in waggons 
an' trains, an' ships across the sea to the feed- 
ing of the nations. An' look at this yer cast- 
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iron reaper ; what s it good for but to work for 
a cast-iron man ? That s what's the world s 
comin* to, with all the people cast in a mould. 
Tm gwine home!' 

* Nonsense ; come back with me and try 
the new lot of rolled tabak from the Trans- 
vaal/ 

For all his disgust with the Harvester, 
Uncle Abe did not mind * riding,' to the house 
on the driver's seat ; neither was he cast down 
after supper when he sat out on the stoep. 
The day's work was done for man and beast 
and the great quiet of the evening brooded 
over the place. There we sat and smoked in 
silence, until the glow died out of the sky, when 
the night creatures began to stir, sending forth 
inquiring notes as if to assure themselves that 
the time was really at hand for the starting of 
the wonderful orchestra of the insect band. 
And, as we listened, there rang out above the 
shrill drummings and chirpings and whistling, 
the weird, mournful cry of the ' ghon-ya,* 
calling * ghon-ya ! ' ' ghon-ya ! ' at regular 
intervals, until the melancholy of its far-reach- 
ing cry stilled the other noisy voices. 

Abe stirred uneasily. 'There's the lost 
sperrit,' he muttered. 

* Why, that's the night locust ! ' 
' Soh ; jes* a locust.' 

*Yes, with a transparent drum in place 
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of a body which he blows out when he 
wishes to make that noise, and rubs his legs 
upon the drum/ 

* How big is this yer drum ? * 

* About as large as a hens egg.' 

* So ; and with such a small thunder-bag 
he can send out a noise that booms further than 
the greatest drum in the British army. Don't 
tell me. That's no insect ; it's a cry that comes 
from beyond.' 

* Beyond where ? ' 

' Beyond the dark. I tell you, sonny, when 
the ghon-ya cries he ain't bothering himself 
about any glass-eyed beetle-hunter who's just 
hankering to label all the critturs in this yearth ; 
he s not thinkin' about you nor me, but he's jes 
wailing in that shudderous voice to the 
shadders that pass by in the night ; whether 
it's to comfort 'em, or to put 'em on the right 
track, or to warn 'em of danger, I can't say. 
One night I had taken the short cut past the 
big krantz, being late from the shop where I'd 
been for a tin of o' black sugar, and thinkin* of 
nothin at all when I yeard the ghon-ya's cry 
passin' overhead. There was nothin' more'n 
ordinary solemn in the wail of it, but when I 
came to the thick of the wood it seemed to me 
there was a queer whisperin' going on among 
the trees. Have you ever marked a bee 
against the shadder ? Of course you have, 
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and you'll know how he moves like a drop o' 
light as the sun strikes on his wings against 
the dark of the hill behind. Well, I happened 
to look back over my shoulder to the other side 
of the valley where 'twas as black as black, and 
in the glance of my eyes, with the blue and 
red light snapping from em as it does some- 
times when you blink, in that very moment 
of turning, I seed a passing of a many 
shadders. ' 

* Tree shadows ? ' 

* Shadders of dreams, sonny, I tell you. 
Jes' in a flash I seed em moving up, and then 
all was black groups of trees ; but I knowed 
where that whisperin' come from. Yes, a many 
shadders hurryin' on up that valley with the 
cry of the * ghon-ya ' pealin' out ahead. Well, 
I got outer that valley pretty quick, and were 
hurryin' by the top of the krantz overlooking 
the big kloof when the * ghon-ya * cried jes' 
ahead o' me. A locust! Lor,* sonny, right 
afore me there was a something shaddery — a 
darker patch on the blackness, standing on the 
brink of the krantz overlooking the deep kloof 
that lay below stretching towards the sea, and 
the * ghon-ya,' loud, long, mournful as the 
solitary toll of the death-bell, went out on the 
air, an' I jes' went to the ground as if the bones 
had all been drawed out. Looking along the 
top, with my eyes to the light that was in the sky 
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over the sea, I seed them shadders from the 
valley file down into the kloof. A many 
shadders, sonny, come out of the valley — passed 
by that dark patch, and jes' floated down into 
the kloof — whispering as they went. What 
sort o' shadders they were I couldn't tell you, 
my lad ; but they belong, sure enough, to the 
other world beyond the dark. Many a time I 
yeard them same things in the kloof, when the 
dead quiet has been broken by a movement in 
the air, and a sort o' creepin' sound sif some- 
thin* were peepin at you from behind a tree. 
YouVe felt it, too, of course. The dogs they 
know, cos they're not so cock-sure as we are 
about knowin' everything jes' bekose we can 
make a cast-iron reaper.' 

The ghon-ya from the darkness called again, 
as if the sorrows of the world were in the cry. 

' A locust ! ' cried Abe scornfully ; * that's 
no locust. It's calling the sperits of the woods 
together, and the ghostses of animiles — that's 
what ; and that's why all the other noises is 
hushed.' 
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XVIII 

ABE PIKE AND THE 
KAFFIR WAR 

* Were you ever in the wars, Abe ? ' I asked the 
old chap on one of my off-days, when I had 
called on him to go out after rhea-buck. 

* Were I ever in the wars ? Did I ever 
grow pumpkins ? There s some fellows go 
through life asking questions about things that's 
as plain as plain — why, blow me, Tve known 'em 
ask ef 'twdn't be a fine day when there's bin no 
rain for a month and not a stir o' wind.' 

* So you have been in the wars ? ' 
Grunt. 

* I suppose,' said I, unmoved by Abe's in- 
dignation, * you never got into a fix — always 
kept with the rear column ? ' 

* What, me ! Jes' you look here,' and cock- 
ing up his chin, he showed a long scar under 
his beard. * Assegai ! ' he said. 

* Must have been a close shave ! ' 

*' 'Twarnt no barber held that wepin I tell 
you, sonny. No, sir ! I jes' seed the whites of 
his eyes and the gleam of his teeth, and whizz ! 
— whough ! — the assegai darted like a serpent's 
tongue. He was painted red, he were ! ' 
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* The Kaffir, you blind eyed calabash. It was 
in Blaauw krantz in '45. You don*t remember 
those days, 'cos you weren't born, but Blaauw 
krantz were jes' where it is now, and the red 
Kaffirs had suddenly got back their old idea they 
could drive us into the sea. Wonderful how sot 
they are on getting us into the salt water ; and 
that time they was partikler keen on making us 
take to the sea without so much as a plank. Of 
course we knew there was something in the 
wind. When Kaffirs mean to fight they don't 
fire off blank cartridges in the papers ; they jes' 
keep dark, uncommon dark an' sulky, but for 
all that they can't keep down the human nature 
that's in 'em, and they have a way of giving 
you the shoulder when you order them about 
that means mischief. When a Kaffir clicks at 
you with his tongue you don't want him to tell 
you in plain words that he's quaai and would 
like to belt you over the head. Well, I tell 
you, you dursen't order a boy to step a yard 
but he'd click, an' some of the chaps with 
families took the hint and shifted into Grahams- 
town ; but, lor' bless yer, the Government didn't 
take any notice. Oh no ; the Government 
knew the Kaffirs and it knew the whites, and it 
believed in the Kaffirs. Look here, sonny, 
Government's a ass — alus was a ass, and alus 
will be a ass. Alus so darned cock-sure, 
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and so blamed ignorant that any Kaffir chief 
could best it every time. You know, sonny, 
the chief he would jes' come along — simple an' 
humble — and pitch in a yarn about how he 
loved the ** great white ox," how he wished to 
herd his cattle in peace, and how thankful he'd 
be if the great white chief would send him a 
little white chief to keep the wicked white men 
from his kraals. All he wanted was peace — 
since he had listened to the words of wisdom 
from the Government. Then the chief would 
say : ** That is my speech," and the Government 
would up and pat him on the back ; an' when 
the farmers said the Kaffirs meant to fight. 
Government would tell 'em they was a passel 
of fools. Oh, I tell you, Government is vain as 
a boy in a new weskit, an' as easily humbugged. 
Well, about 1845 ^^^ Government was laced 
up and smoothed down by the chiefs, with their 
tongues in their cheeks, and on a sudden the war 
smoke rose on the frontier.' 

* The war smoke ! ' 

* Aye, bossie ; the heaven-high columns of 
smoke going up blue and round in the still 
air, as a sign to the Kaffirs waiting silently 
in the bush and the kloofs. At the sign out 
they came, slipping from the bush paths stealthy 
as leopards on the trail, and one morning the 
hill-sides yonder were red, as though the aloes 
had blossomed.' 
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* What — with fire ? ' 

* Neh ! karel with red clay smeared thick 
over the black faces, and with the red blankets 
carried by the bearers. Then there was in- 
spanning of horses, hurrying of women after 
their children, and the trail of dust about each 
flying cart. The red Kaffirs ! Aye, lad ! many 
a mother an' wife has gone white at times of 
peace at the sight of a Kaffir in his paint — 
squatting, maybe, like a tame dog at the back 
door, waiting for his women-folk in the kitchen 
to hand him out a bone — for in the smouldering 
eyes of him she can see the leaping flames of a 
burning homestead and assegais runnin* red, 
and if it's so in peace what must she feel when 
her roving eye, searching the veld for the little 
ones to bid them to breakfast, lights on the far- 
off streak on the border hills, and when her ear 
catches a niurmur that is not from the sea — 
the murmur of fighting-men singing of death ? 
The sun was level when it shone upon the 
red Kaffirs, and when the shadder was close 
up to my heels in the mid-day the country was 
empty of whites, except maybe a solitary cuss 
like me, hating to leave his home, and lurking 
in the bush close to his belongings.' 

* And the cattle ? ' 

* It's the horned beasts that you think of — 
well, why not ? they're meat and drink and a 
roof over your head. A few there were who 
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saved their herds, but the bulk were swept 
in the net of the robbers. There was not 
a many human fish caught in that net that 
time, 'cept old Dave Harkins, an* his five sons 
who fell all in one spot by Palmiet Fontein 
fighting to the last grain o' powder, and ole 
Sam Parks. Poor ole Sam. He found re- 
ligion, did ole Sam, and many the day I've a- 
harkened to him holdin' forth on his stoep, where 
he would sit for the rheumatism kep' him from 
moving. Well, ole Sam, when they told him 
that he must fly, he said, ** Lift my chair to the 
stoep. The Kaffirs will not harm me." They 
placed him there with his face to the east, and 
there the Kaffirs found him. I passed the 
house the next day, and he was leanin' back 
lookin' so peaceful that I hailed him. But he 
were dead, sonny, with a gash in his heart. 
Aye, they struck him as he sat, but they left 
the house standing and when I peeped in at 
the window there was the table set with all the 
chiney in the house. The Kaffirs did that. 
One on 'em had been about a white man s 
house, and he showed his friends how the white 
man prepared his table. A little one s vanity 
and the blood dropping from the assegai.' 

' What were you doing all this time, Uncle 
Abe?' 

* Shiverin'andhidin', sonny ; for a party on *em 
swooped down on my place led by a thunderin* 
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ole thief I had once lammed with a sjambok for 
stealin* my sugar. There was a fine bedstead 
in the house and a whole shelf o' crockery, for 
I had some idees then of marrying and, blow 
me, if they didn't smash the lot, besides break- 
ing all the winders and burning the thatched roof 
Then they killed an ox, a fine rooi bonte, 
roasted him whole, and ate him — by gosh. 
After that they slept with their bellies full ! 
Yes, they did that ; slep' with me a watching 
em from an ant bear hole. I nearly spiflicated 
'em, but somehow I didn't. Then they moved 
off all but three, including that ole thief, which 
gathered my cows an heifers an' calves an' oxen 
together, and druv 'em off. 'Twas like partin' 
with my heart strings, and I followed 'em up. 
That evenin' I druv the lot inter the big kloof 

* You recaptured them ? ' 

* I s'pose so, sonny ! ' 

* And the three Kaffirs ? ' 

* I speck they ate too much beef, sonny, I 
speck they did. Any way they died. They 
did so — and after I had druv the cattle into the 
kloof I sot off for Grahamstown, passing ole 
Sam Parkes on the way. I came pretty nigh 
close to parties o' Kaffirs, but 'twas when I 
came to Blaauw krantz that I got the shivers. 
I were goin' along mighty keerful, I tell you 
jes' 'sif I were ** still huntin' " but ne'r a sound 
o' a Kaffir I could hear. Well you know 
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one side the road theres a yellow bank 
with a bush on the top. I had turned a corner 
on the listen, with my eyes every way, when I 
caught the move of a insect, or something like 
that, on the left. Blow me, sonny, there was 
a big Kaffir standing agin* the bank, all naked, 
but red with clay. What caught my eye was 
the roll of his eyes, for he were jes* like a part of 
the wall. He*d been walking down the road 
when he must a* yeard me comin* for all I went 
so soft. My ! I jes' give a jerk o' my head 
as he launched out with his assegai. Then 1 
gave him a charge o' buck-shot in the stummick 
and jumped back inter the bush on the lower 
side. I yeard a shout from other Kaffirs, and, 
you brieve me, I dodged through the bush like 
a blue-bok until I got right under the big 
krantz, where I crep' inter a cave. I seed then 
the blood running down, and like a streak I 
were out o* that cave inter a pool o' water until 
I got under a thick " dry-my-throat " bush 
where I hid. The Kaffirs they followed on the 
blood-spoor right up to the cave, but they 
missed me where I lay in the dark o* the pool, 
an* next evenin* I were in Grahamstown, where 
the doctor stitched up the wound.' 

* A very close call, Uncle.* 

* Oh, Tve been in many tight places, sonny 
— a many, an* maybe 1*11 tell you about *em.* 
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* How is it you never married ? ' I asked of Abe 
on an evening after the mealie cobs had been 
shelled, and we were too dead tired to brush 
the husks from our hair. 

*Me! Well, you see this yer cob. It's 
worth nothin,' cos all the mealies been shelled 
off. That's me — Tm a shelled cob, and 
wimmen folk isn't got any use for that sort of 
bargain.' 

* But you told me the other day that you 
were thinking of marriage once. That time, 
you know, when the Kaffirs smashed your furni- 
ture.' 

* Jes' so — the critturs. They broke a fine 
four-posted bed and a hull lot o' chiney.' 

' And the lady. 

* You see, bossie, she was gone on that 
four-poster and the chiney. 'T wasn't me she 
was thinkin' of nohow. ' 

* Nonsense, Abe; you're too modest.' 

* Well, she forgot me, an' took up with a 
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armchair an' a copper kettle which belonged to 
young Buck Wittal, son to ole Bob. A arm- 
chair an* a shiney kettle, that's what cut me 
out, sonny ; but Buck went up the gum cos she 
would have a swing lookin'-glass. That's so ! 
Wimmen is mighty keen on the look o' things, 
an' that kettle fetched her. Them was times ! ' 

* Courting times ? ' 

* Fighting times, sonny ; all up an' down the 
country, in an' out the kloofs, an' over the 
mountains, by gum. I tole you about that 
chief — how I spoored him a full forty mile from 
the Chumie after Black 'Xmas ? ' 

* Black 'Xmas ! ' 

* You mean by that raising o' the voice you 
never yeard o' Black Xmas ! Well, well, the 
ignorance an' the vanity o' learnin' which takes 
no account of the great happenings in your own 
country, and you come swaggerin' about with 
your Greek turnips.' 

* I assure you I never heard of Black 
'Xmas.' 

* Never yeard of the soldier settlers away 
up by the Chumie — them as were planted 
there by Sir Harry Smith — of their wives and 
children, making merry on Christmas Day, 
1850— making merry with the old custom, and 
the sounds of the laughing going out into 
the dark kloof, where the Kaffirs crouched, 
eyeing them as they fingered their assegais. 
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Lor love you, lad : when the poor little children 
were running at their games, and the women 
were talking over their washing up, and the 
men at their pipes in the quiet of the afternoon, 
the war shout broke suddenly from the wood. 
There was stabbing, and a blaze, a great gasp, 
and the life went out of them all that Christmas 
Day. That was Black Xmas — men, and 
women, and children, and dogs, and every 
crawlin* crittur given to the assegai. I were on 
my way there after stray cattle, and I yeard the 
cry of a little child, sonny, and the sand went 
out o' young Abe Pike that day. I seed it all 
— yes — lad, and I see it now in the nights, the 
stabbing of the women and little ones.' 

* And what did you do, old man ? ' 

* What did I do ? I dunno, sonny — I 
dunno ! I must a walked an* walked all through 
the night, for the nex* morning I were away 
beyond the Chumie in a deep kloof, without 
knowing how I came there. Then the cry of 
the little one went out o' my ears and out of my 
eyes with the sight of them leapin' devils about the 
burnin' houses, an' I saw the rifle in my hand — for 
ther' came boomin' through the trees the sound 
of a Kaffir singing from his chest. I found 
him in a clearin', stampin' with his feet and 
swingin' his kerrie before the chief and his 
headmen seated all aroun' against the trees, 
with their long pipes all agoin'. The blood was 
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still caked on his arms, an' I plunked hirti in the 
breast/ 

* You shot him ? Good old Abe ! ' 

* It were a ole muzzle-loader — one smooth, 
one rifle — and I shifted, but it weren't long 
afor* they picked up my spoor, and in the fust 
rush I could hear the rattle of assegaies as they 
foUered. Then it was quiet in the kloof, an' I 
knew what a animile must feel when the hunter's 
after him, or the tiger's tracking him down. 
Bymby I yeard the call of the bush-dove every 
side, and I gave the call too at a venture, 
keepin' my eye on a dark spot where the last 
cry came from. Sure enough I seed the leaves 
tremble, and there was a show of red paint 
where the Kaffir stood. That were the bush- 
dove, and he called again ; then he came steppin' 
along to the fern chump where I were hid, 
movin' like a shadder with the whites of his 
eyes showin' as he glanced around. By gum, 
lad, I thought it was all over, but another dove 
called an' he moved off. I yeard the calls 
growin' softer an' softer, and I made a move 
to slip away ; but there's no gettin' to the 
bottom of a red Kaffir's cuteness.' 

* How is that?' 

* Why, sonny ; that chap never went off 
when he made as if he would. He jes' slipped 
behind a tree, and when I ris my head out of 
them ferns he druv his assegai at me, and it 
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clean pinned my left arm to my side. See, 
here's the scar ; * and the old man rolled back 
the sleeve of his worn shirt until a white scar 
was revealed on the fleshy part of the upper 
arm. 

* I fetched a groan, and he sprang out to 
belt me over the head, but I kep' my senses, 
an* knocked the wind clear outer him with a 
straight thrust of the muzzle. As he stood 
gasping, I give him back his own assegai.* 

' You killed him ? ' 

* Maybe he died ; but Kafiirs is tough, and 
at the thrust he gave his cry, standin' there 
with his legs wide apart, afore he sank among 
the ferns. I turned an* ran, keeping down the 
little stream till I come to a krantz, with the 
water slidin* down, an* I swung over, holdin' 
fast to a monkey tow. I slid down fifty feet, 
and then let go, holdin* the rifle high over 
head, and fell feet first inter a little round pool 
at the bottom. It was a chance, sonny, but I 
kep* my bones sound and the powder dry. 
I did that. I tell you young Abe Pike was 
some pumpkins. Then I pushed on an* on till 
I went over a ridge into another kloof, an* 
through that to another kop, standing up above 
the wood in a mass of stone. I sat down in a 
cleft, and the weakness came on me from the 
loss of blood and the want of food. Well, I tell 
you, sonny, I fit ag'inst the weakness, an* with 
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a spread of shirt, holdin' one end in my 
teeth, I bound up the wound after plugging it 
with dirt. Right away I looked over the 
country, an* I see'd to the right the smoke 
rising and across a stretch of veld I seed a black 
patch movin*. Twere Kaffirs on the march, 
an' following the directshun they were taking, 
I seed a white speck to the left ; a farm-house, 
sonny, with a thin trail of smoke going up from 
the one chimney.* 

* The Kaffirs were on their way to sack the 
place.* 

* They were that, and I set off to beat *em. 
But look here, I said when I started talking, I 
was going to tell you how I trekked the Kosa 
chief, and here I been a* spinnin* on about 
another thing.* 

* Did you get to the house first ? * 

* What — me ! I did that, sonny. I got 
there fust, an* there was nobody in — not a one 
though the pot was on the fire. I went off with 
the pot into a patch of mealies, and when the 
Kaffirs came up an' smashed things I were eatin* 
pap outer the pot, yes, that's so.' 

* And did they find you ? ' I ventured after 
a long pause. 

* That pap were good, but it wanted salt — 
it did that. So long, sonny, so long,' and the 
old man moved off to bed. 
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* I TOLE you all about it, and, what s more, 
I ain't got no time to jaw along when 
that shed o' mine wants mendinV and Abe 
resolutely re-filled his pipe, unheeding my 
request for the completion of his last yarn. 

* Leave the shed alone. It will keep — 
besides, this is resting weather.' 

* Sonny, listen to me. Restin' weather s 
been the ruin of this yer country. That so. 
When a man should span in and plough, when 
he should take the hoe and skofifel the lands, 
what does he do ? Why up and say at the 
first touch of the warm wind, that it s restin' 
weather. I can't stand such laziness, and I ast 
you, sonny, where'd I been to-day, if I'd taken 
notice of the weather ? ' 

I glanced round at the neglected lands, at 
the solitary gum tree, at the old water-barrel 
on its tree sledge, at the tumble-down shed, 
and shook my head, for there really was 
nothing to say. 
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Old Abe followed my look, and then 
shoved himself back with his heels into a 
breadth of shade. 

* That's it, my lad/ he said with a queer 
smile, * cast your eyes round and see what can 
be done by one man if his heart's in his work. 
Forty years agone this yer land were wilderness, 
and now look at it, with that there shed, them 
pumpkin lands, and this yer tree standin' up 
like the steeple of a church as a token of honest 
labour.' 

* Wonderful ! ' I said. 

* That it are. I watched that old gum 
grow since it were no higher than my knee. 
I watered it an' tended it, an' measured it by 
the buttons on my shirt till it topped my head, 
and now, blow me, you could send a hull 
regiment with the band in the shadder of it.' 

* I suppose you have seen regiments on 
the march ? ' 

* What, me ? Well, now, I was tellin' you 
of that time I give the slip to the Kaffirs 
beyond Chumie and took hiding in the mealie 
field. Well, that time I came on a regiment 
in Pluto's Vale, when a Kaffir poked his 
assegai in the big drum, and the Colonel he 
give me a big knife for what I did.' 

I said nothing about the shed or the rest- 
ing weather, and Uncle Abe, sprawling in the 
shade, went on with his story. 
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* Yes, sonny, there I were in the mealies, and 
there were the Kaffirs about the house banging 
at the windows because there was nobody at 
home for 'em to kill. They were mostly young 
bucks, and they all jawed together, cept 
two or three who started singin* about what 
big potatoes they was. Well, after knocking 
around an* smashin' things, they set off in a 
cluster anyhow, on the back trail. And as I 
watched *em go, blow me ef one of them in 
the rear didn't drop his assegai on puppose. 
On they went out o' sight behind the bush, 
but Abe Pike he jest kep where he were. I 
tell you, Kaffirs is mighty stuck on their 
assegais, and bymby, sure enough, back came 
that chap lopin' along. When he reached the 
house he shouted out to his friends that it was 
all right and he'd foller. Well, they gave him 
the answer back, saying they would go on. 
He were a young chief this, with an ivory ring 
round his wrist, and a feather sticking out 
behind his ear, and as springy on his feet as a 
young ram. I spotted him well, for I were 
wondering what his game were, and marked 
the look in his eyes, and the smooth sweep of 
his jaws. He picked up his wepin and then 
he giv' a sharp look all roun', and nex' he 
went steppin' roun' the house with his head 
bent. I saw it then, sonny. He were lookin' 
for spoor, and, by gum, he found it sooner you 
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could snap your fingers. I yeard him give a 
grunt, and nex* thing I see him saih'n' along 
over the veld with his head down on a trail 
quite away from that taken by his friends.* 

* He was spooring the people who had 
escaped from the house ? ' 

* Don't jump over a gate when you can 
open it, bossie. I crep' out of the mealies and 
cast round the house ; but for all I 'd seen 
where that young Kaffir went it were many 
minutes afore I saw the spoor — then it were as 
slight as a brush of a hare's tail. But there it 
were — the spoor of a man in ve/dscAoens. You 
know, there's no heel to a veldschoen^ and it 
leaves little sign ; but this yer chap had a 
habit of stickin' his toes into the ground, and 
here and there he had kicked up a tuft o* grass. 
Well, I laid down to that spoor, marking the 
direction the Kaffir had taken, and went at a 
trot, thinking all the time it were mighty queer 
for one Kaffir to leave his friends. When I 
reached the wood it was easier going, for in 
the bush path the naked spoor of the chief was 
plain enough in the dust. The spoor led 
deeper into the wood, crossed a stream where 
the white man had drunk, for there was the 
print of his corduroys where he had knelt, and 
then climbed a hill, when I went slow. The 
darkness was coming on, and I reckoned that 
the chief couldn't be but a mile ahead. Neither 
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he nor me could spoor in the dark, so I guessed 
he would pull up, an' I didn't want to run in 
on his assegai. Turnin' away from the trail I 
pegged out under a rock until the spreuws 
whistled before sun up, when I crept once 
more on the trail. ' Twere very faint now, but 
bymby I come on fresh spoor — so fresh I jest 
squatted behind a tree. Then, after a time, I 
marked where this new sign entered the path, 
and follering it back came on the spot where 
the chief had slept. The beggar had turned 
back on his trail a matter o' fifty paces, and if 
so be Vd follered him in the evening he'd a 
had me sure.' 

* He was up to his work ! ' 

* Him — I guess so, lad. He were a caution 
for cunnin' and bush learnin', were the chief.' 

* What chief was he ? ' 

* This ain't the place to bring in his name, 
for I didn't know him then. I tell you it was 
smart work tracking him through the woods, 
over the hills, inter the kloofs, but Abe Pike 
did it sure enough, and he tracked the white 
man, though he were half starved and lamed 
in the arm, by gosh. Many a time that day, 
when my back ached from the bending of it, 
and my stummick was jammed together for want 
of something to eat, many a time I thought of 
the three of us strung out in the dark woods like 
tigers on the scent. Hungry, by gum ! I jest 
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chewed leaves as I went along ; and sore — 
thunder — I kin feel now the throbbing of the 
wound in my arm. But I kep' on. I tell you, 
young Abe Pike was * tough as foreslag, and 
he wern't going to cave in while that red Kaffir 
boy was keepin' up. The chap in the lead, 
the man in veldschoens who was escaping, must 
a been made o* iron too, I reckon, for he only 
stopped once the second day, when he ate 
some bread. There was some crumbs on 
the yearth among the grass, with the ants 
over 'em where he'd sat and ate, and the dry 
skin from a piece o' biltong. I took a chew 
o' elephant leaves, and bymby in the afternoon 
I seed little balls of pith, which showed the 
Kaffir had cut off a insengi root to chew. The 
white man kep' on for twenty miles, keeping to 
the woods all the time where he could, and the 
Kaffir kep' on arter him, and Abe Pike he kep* 
on arter the Kaffir. If it hadn't a been for 
that insengi root I'd a lost the spoor clean, for 
there were a big stretch of rock veld where 
they passed over, and all I could follow was 
white balls of chewed root. I dunno how the 
Kaffir picked up the trail on that stretch. He 
must ha' smelt it. There were a bit o' hill to 
climb, and when I reached the top my head 
swam, an' I pitched down like a log. When I 
opened my eyes it were dark, and my bad arm 
was doubled up.* 
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* You gave up ? * 

* Sonny ; you didn't know young Abe — no, 
you didn't. But I did. And I tell you, for 
all his emptiness, he jes' kep' on. Yes, sir — 
he did that. I said the darkness were down, 
but when I looked aroun' I seed the glimmer 
o' a spark down below, an' I kep' my eyes on 
it whiles I crawled down the steep of the 
hill to the kloof below. Things happen 
sometimes, sonny, in a way that makes you 
very quiet an* thoughtful. A bird flew up) — 
a grey-wing partridge, I guess, from the 
whirr — and, searchin' around, I found its 
eggs. They put life into me, and I steadied 
up — but what's all this I'm telling you about ? 
There's work to be done, and if you don't 
stir 'twill be sundown and too dark. As for 
me, I'm going to boil the kettle.' 

* But you've not finished telling about the 
spooring.' 

* Ah, well, it can wait, sonny ; but it's time 
the kettle were put on and the mealies roasted.' 
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slowed down to a crawl, and blow me, when I 
got within hearin' distance, I seed a man 
by the fire. Sonny, he were the man in 
veldschoens! 

* The white man the chief was after/ 

* 'Twas a blanged half-caste, lad, that's 
what he were. I saw that in the fust look by 
the red dook he wore roun* his greasy head, 
and by the spread of his flat nose, and the 
sight of him kept me still, I tell you. Half- 
castes is mean. And to think I'd been goin' 
hungry to save a thing like that, and him a 
sitting there with his mouth all smeared with 
black coal from the bried meat he were eatin*. 
The smell of it came to me where I lay in the 
shadder, an' I tell you it made me sick with 
longing for a bite, but I jes' kept there sniffin' 
till the faintness left me. Well, all ov a 
sudden' I seed his jaws stop, and his eyes had 
that sort o' fixed look which they has when a 
man's listenin'. Then, without movin' his 
body, he reached out for his gun. Yes, sonny, 
he reached out for his gun with his eyes starin* 
straight for me, and I kivered him. While I 
was gettin' ready to shoot, outer the darkness 
behin' him there come a voice callin' in greetin', 
**Gumela vietu ! " I giv' a start, but that ere 
half-caste he never stirred. The hand that was 
reachin' out for his gun stopped, his jaws began 
to move, but his voice were a bit shaky when 
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he said ** Gumela inkose ! *' and there was a 
sort o' hunchin' of his shoulders as tho' he felt 
the assegai going in. For a spell there was 
silence, then from the wall o' blackness there 
stepped to the fire the young chief hisself. I 
see the gleam o' his ivory bracelet. With his 
toe he moved the gun away. Then he reached 
down, took up a length of roasting flesh, caught 
hold of a mouthful and saw off the chunk with 
the blade of his assegai *twixt his hand and his 
lips. He jes' ate and ate, an' the smell o' the 
meat made my stummick heave an' grumble 
most horrible.' 

* They were friends, then, after all ? ' 

* You wait, sonny — jes' keep still an' wait. 
Arter a time they began to talk. Then it came 
out that the half-caste was on some mission 
from the head chief, and the young chap was 
mighty curious to know all about it ; but the 
half-caste he were too slim. They jes' paced 
roun' each other like a couple o' strange dogs. 
At the end the chief he up and say, * I know 
where you're going.' ** Soh ? " said the half- 
caste. ** Yes," said the chief, ** you're going to 
the white man's camp to give the white chief 
news of our coming." Well, the half-caste he 
spat in the fire. ** You are a boy," he said ; 
'* your place is at home with the women." 
** My place is with you," said the young chief, 
speaking soft, so that the other laughed in his 
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throat, and called the chief quedin — *' boy " — 
again, which you know is the easiest word to 
rile a Kaffir. ** I know, in your heart," said 
the boy, **you will sell us for the white man's 
money." The half-caste spat again. "Oh, 
yes," he said, **the white men are in terror of 
you — a warrior like you would be worth a 
whole goat to them." ** I am Sandili," said 
the lad, ** son of the head-chief, and one day 
the Amakosa will do my bidding." The half- 
caste giv' a start ; then he grew soft all of a 
sudden. ** I was but trying you," he said. 
** Oh, chief, forget my words, and take the 
path with me in the morning. We will find 
out where the red-coats are, how many of 
them, and what road they take, so that we 
can report to your father, and plans can be made 
to trap them." I could hear the hiss of a snake 
in the man's speech, sonny ; and it struck me 
then he had, in his heart, determined to 
take the young chief Sandili to the English 
colonel/ 

* It was really Sandili.'^' 

* It were, an' no mistake. I could a* shot 
him then, an' put a stop to two wars ; but a good 
many things could be done, sonny, if only we 
could see ahead. Well, for all they'd made 
friends, those two didn't trust one another 
— not a bit, not they — they jes* sat there 
glancing acrost the coals, nodding, an' wakin' 
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up with a start, and when one on 'em moved 
t'other would have his eyes wide open. Long 
before sun-up they moved ofif, an' I crep' outer 
my hidin' place to the fire, where I found jes' 
a coal-blackened strip o' meat that jes' made me 
hungrier than afore. Lor, love you, a human 
is a helpless crittur. There was animiles about 
an' birds, but as I darn't use my gun I couldn't 
get one. I cotched a salamander and ate him, 
an' a land crab by the stream, an' ate him — an' 
I ate some berries, an' a clutch o' young birds 
from the nest, and I had a bathe — and took up 
the spoor of the two of 'em. 'Twas easier 
spoorin' now, for they was going slow, and at 
mid-day I had 'em in sight, and so kep' 'em till 
the last. In the afternoon we were climbing a 
ridge among the bushes, when boomin' along 
there came the sound of music that brought the 
three of us to a dead stop. Never had young 
Abe yeard any sound like that afore or since 'cept 
once — it went through my worn-out body until 
I trembled like a leaf — yes, sonny — and the wet 
ran down my cheeks. 'Twas the soun' of a big 
drum.' 

* There's not much music in that, Abe.' 

* Isn't there, sonny ? Not when you've been 
three days in the woods, skeered of every 
shadder ; not when you've yeard the war-cry of 
the red Kaffir ; not when the cries of the little 
ones waitin' for the assegai are ringin' in yer 
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head. Only the soun* of a drum. One, big 
boomin' note, roHing clear an* far with a message 
of help. The tiredness an' the sickness fell from 
me, sonny, an' I could a-run up that hill. The 
other two they crept up presently, and bymby I 
follered and hid behind 'em. They was 
crouchin' by a rock, lookin' down, and I forgot 
'em in lookin' at the picture. Far below in the 
valley was the white tents, an' the cattle, an' a 
line of red where the soldiers were drawn up, 
bayonets flashing. Then a troop of men on 
horseback rode down the line, and again the 
drums beat and the bugles rang out. It was a 
picture, sonny, that I could a-looked at all day, 
but I were jes' jerked out o* my spell o' 
dreamin' by the chief talkin.' ** Yoh," he said, 
** they are few, but what noise is that ? " ** 'Tis 
their witch-music," saidthe half-caste ; ** 'tis kep* 
in a big box, and when the man hits the top of 
it with a stick the witch cries out what they should 
do." -Yoh! "said the chief, "I will kill the 
box ! They are great warriors, these, but they 
are foolish to wear a red so bright, that no man 
of them can hide." ** They do not hide," said the 
half-caste, and he shifted his gun as he looked 
at the chief from the corner of his eyes. *' Let us 
go." ** Nay," said the chief, *• it is a good sight 
this — stay a little while. Why do they move 
about so ?** " Its their war-dance, and he on 
the white horse is the chief. At his words they 
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turn and stop, break up, and come together." 
The young chief watched like a dog straining 
at the leash — and, by gum, he yeard the 
colonel's commands, though never a sound 
reached me. A smart Kaffir can smell, and see, 
and hear like a animile. *VYoh!'* he said ; 
** listen to his words ! " — and in his excitement 
he raised his head, and the half-caste he stood 
back and lifted his gun. But he measured his 
distance to the camp, and he said, ** Let us get 
nearer " — for why, the cuss wanted to be near 
help when he went for the chief. The chief 
looked round, and, ghoisters ! he seed my face 
stickin* outer a bush. He jumped to his feet 
and drew back his arm to fly the assegai, but 
the half-caste, after one glance at me, dropped 
his gun, seized the haft of the assegai with one 
hand and hooked his other arm round the chiefs 
neck. ** It was a good word you spoke, qtiedin*' 
he said, hissing as he struggled with the boy. 
** I will sell you to the white man." Seein' how 
it was, I stepped out, and as I went up I seed 
the chiefs eyes rollin', while his nostrils were 
bio wed out like a horse. ** I am a boy," he 
said ; '* I give in." The half-caste he laughed, 
turnin' to me whiles he called out in Dutch that 
it was he who took the quedin prisoner, but he'd 
give me somethin' if I helped him — the skunk, 
the blanged, mangy, yeller dog. Well, sonny, 
that Kaffir were shamming. Soon's he give in, 
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the half-caste he loosed his hold, when, with a 
grunt, the Kaffir yanked his assegai away, and 
with a wriggle o' his naked body he got a 
length and struck the half-caste under the 
armpit. ** L)og," he said, and dmv' his assegai 
in over the blade. The half-caste he jes' went 
green. '* Ek 'es doody' he said, lookin' at me ; 
then he sat down all of a heap. The young 
chief he stood there eyein* me like a tiger, with 
his lips curled back and his chest heavin*. It 
was the first man he'd killed, I guess. Well, I 
lifted the gun, but the left hand gave out and the 
barrel wobbled — then, I dunno why, but I begin 
to laugh in a foolish way, an' I kep' on laughin' 
whiles the Kaffir came crouchin* up with his 
assegai held back. Nex thing I seed the 
half-caste roll over, and then sit up and point 
his gun at the boy s back. ** Pass op," I said 
mid the laughin*, while the sweat was drippin' 
off my nose ; and the chief he jumped aside as 
tho' there was a snake in his way, and the bullet 
whizzed by him. The half-caste gave a groan 
and rolled over dead, out of hate and disappoint- 
ment, 'cause he'd missed. That's so. The 
chief he looked at me, an' he looked at the 
soldiers who were hurrying up from down 
below, then hejes' turned and walked away; 
yes, he jes' walked away with his head up, and 
I could a' shot him — for the laughin' fit had 
passed away. But before he could ha' killed me 
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easy as sticking a pig, so I watched him go ; an' 
when he reached the bush he said, lookin* over his 
shoulder, ** Grow fat, man who laughs, an' you 
will be food for my assegai." The cheek of 
these young bucks ; but I reckon, sonny, if he'd 
a known I'd killed two of his men in the 
Chumie he wouldn't a-waited, for all I was like 
a shadder.' 

* Is that all ? * I said, when the old man 
paused. 

* Well, it were enuff, wern't it ? ' 

* What did the Colonel say ? ' 

*Oh, the Colonel! He said, **Who the 
devil are you, an' where the blazes you come 
from ? " That's what he said, that time ; but 
'twern't long afore he changed the tune of his 
remarks. ** Who the devil are you, and where 
the blazes you come from } " he sed, sittin' in 
his tent with his officers by him ; an' I jes' 
reached over to a black square bottle that was 
ahind him and put the neck to my mouth.' 
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XXII 
THE RED DIAMOND 



Our big Christmas hunt was in full swing. In 
a smooth, well -carpeted glade, surrounded by 
forest trees and bush, the three tent wagons of 
the party were outspanned, drawn up in a 
hollow square which formed a capacious outside 
room, roofed in by a wide stretch of canvas. 
From the spreading branches of a yellow-wood 
hung the last day's * bag,' consisting of seven 
bushbucks, two duikers, three blaauwboks, one 
jackal, and a wild dog. Beyond the wagons 
was the servants' fire, and the * boys' them- 
selves were * brying ' meat and talking, as only 
Kaffirs can talk when the day's work is over 
and food is plentiful. In our * scherm ' one 
lantern swung from the centre pole, its light 
just sufficient to mark out the position of the 
brown demijohn on the box that served as a 
table ; while across the breadth of darkness, 
where the * scherm ' opened to the wood, fire- 
flies crossed and circled. The quiet of the 
night was over the bush, intensified by the deep 
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undertone from the sea, and the brooding spirit 
in time reduced us to silence, even stilling Long 
Jim's concertina, whose lugubrious notes had in 
the early hours of the evening wailed complain- 
ingly over * The Old Camp Ground,' * Poor Old 
Joe,' and other old favourites. 

' I envy you fellows,' said Mr. Strong, a 
crack shot from the town ; * we don't get such 
nights as this.' 

* The boot's on the other foot,' said Long 
Jim, making his instrument moan. * We've got 
poverty and pumpkins. You've got comfort 
and a pianny.' And he pumped out * Hard times 
come again no more ' till a dog pointed its nose 
to the sky and howled in sympathy. 

* There's no chance of making a pile in the 
country,' said Amos Topper, who raised ten 
acres of * forage ' regularly every season, and 
* rode ' firewood for a living in the balance of 
the year. * 'Tis all hard work and disappoint- 
ment — ticks in the cattle and rust in the corn.' 

* Soh ! ' said Abe Pike. 

* Well ; so it is ! ' 

* Yet,' said Abe, * there's chances.' 

* Meanin' pine-apples and bananas, which 
Dick Purdy made a fortune out of through 
growing them on the slope of a valley.' 

* No ; meanin' diamonds.' 

* There's no diamonds down here.' 

* Is that so ? Well, I seed one right here, as 
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big as a plum an' as red as the eye of a coal 
gleamin' outer the dark. Yes, sir.' 

* Of course. 1 1 belonged to some digger from 
the field. For the matter of that, IVe seen a 
whole bucketful of them, but then they was 
white, and the sight of em never made me any 
the richer.' 

' Your head was alius too big for your hat, 
Amos. I expect that's why there's a hole in 
the crown of it for your hair to grow through — 
but it so happens this yer diamon' I'm speakin' 
of could ha' been gathered by anyone who had 
the pluck to grab it' 

* Fire ahead, old man,' I said, seeing that 
Abe was preparing the way for a yarn. 

* You've hit it, sonny,' said Abe solemnly ; 
* it was fire-ahead, and no mistake. Lemma 
see ; you know ole Harkins, the mad trader ? ' 

* I remember him,' said Mr. Strong, * a 
fine hunter in his youth, who returned from 
his last trip into the interior broken by 
the Zambesi fever. He had a suspicion 
that everyone was watching him, and I believe 
he died in the bush after leading the life of a 
hermit.' 

* That's him,' said Abe, pulling at his pipe 
until the glow lit up his lined face. * Yes, he 
went into the bush — ^and for three years he 
hunted for that same red diamond. Some 
people thought he was crazy — so he were crazy 
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after a fortune, but lor' bless yer, he'd got all 
his wits about him, and the fortune was big 
enough to buy up the whole side of this district 
— houses, land and stock — which is a big enough 
haul to turn the minds of most of us. One 
night, many years ago, I was still-huntin' buffel 
by the Kowie bush, when from the thick of 
the wood I yeard a noise that sent me up a 
tree in a jif — a shrill sort o' scream that I 
couldn't fix — an' whiles I was up the tree I seed 
ole Harkins slippin' along through the moon 
light. He stood under the tree listenin', and 
then he began talkin' to hisself in jerks. '* That's 
him, I swear ! " he said, ** and by God I'll have 
him or die ! " 

* I jes' kep' quiet, for I tell you I didn't like 
the look o' him, with his long hair, and his lean 
fingers, and burnin' eyes, but when he slipped 
along inter the wood like a shadder — for there 
the no boots on his feet — I skimmed down and 
let out after him with my heart in my mouth. I 
guess I hadti't got much sense, and when I'd 
gone no more'n fifty paces inter the dark of the 
trees he grabbed me by the throat — afore I 
knew where he were. Oh, lor ' ! He jes' 
grabbed me by the throat and shook me 
** You're foUerin' me ! " he hissed. 

* Of course, I couldn't speak, but I kicked 
and spluttered, and he loosened his hold 
** You're foUerin' me ! " he said, stickin' his face 
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close up. ** I ain't," I said ; ** I'm after buffel." 
You yeard it," he hissed ; ** and you meant to 
rob me." Well, I laughed. The idea of rob- 
bing; a scarecrow like him was too much, and I 
couldn't help laughing, not though he looked as 
savage as a starved tiger. All the property he 
carried were a big-bore elephant gun, and I noticed 
the trigger were cocked. ** Clear out," he said ; 
•* and if I see you after me I'll kill you." By gum, 
he meant it, and I cleared out smart with him after 
me over the ridge, when once ag'in there came 
that strange cry from the woods, so near this 
time that I jumped inter a bush. Well, there 
were a smashin' o' trees, and afore I knew what 
was up a bit of the country rose up and came 
rolling down through the moonlight. Man 
alive — it were a thunderation bull elephant, and 
I slipped outer the bush and bolted for hum 
with Harkins's yell a-ringing in my ears. Well, 
sir, whiles I was sittin' in the room gettin' back 
my wind, up along, in a flurry, came Sam Dale, 
*' I t's true," said he, with a gasp, as he flung open 
the door. •* What's true ? " ** Yes," he said, " I 
seed it I were crossing the drift in Euphorby 
Valley when I yeard a splash in the pool, and 
out of the dark end beneath the krantz I seed a 
glow of red. First I thought it were a eye, 
but then I noted how it sparkled, and all in a 
breath it struck me it wereole Harkins's diamond 
Then there was a splash in the water, and I 
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ran on here to ask you to help me kill the crittur.** 
** Hor on," I said ; *' what the blazes are you 
talking about ? I never yeard of any diamond, 
and Tm not killing any crittur to-night," I said. 
Well, Sam Dale he up and tole me how 
Harkins had courted his sister years before, and 
how his sister had told him, unbeknown to 
Harkins, how she had seen the big red diamond 
he kep' in his pocket, which he had bought 
from a Kaffir chief. And Sam, he told me a 
most surprisin' story, how Harkins being one 
night cornered by a animile in the wood had 
loaded his big rifle with that same diamond 
instead of a bullet — and how he had fired it into 
that animile — and how he went crazy in con- 
sequence. That's what Sam tole me that very 
night arter I had met Harkins hisself, and it 
wern't more'n a minute afore I seed that if there 
was any truth in that yarn the red diamon' was 
in that bull elephant. Sam and me we talked 
and talked, until in the early morning we fixed 
up a company.' 

' What did you do ? ' 

* We made a company — that's what — the 
Dale-Pike Diamon' Mining Company, but lor' 
bless yer, in the morning the whole thing 
seemed so blamed ridiklus that we guv up the 
idea. All the same, Sam he went down to 
Euphorby Drift, and I smoused over to the old 
spot where I seed the elephant, and blow me — 
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there was ole Harkins flattened out. Yes, sir. 
He were.* 

' What ailed him ? ' 

* He were dead — that's all. That bull 
elephant must have charged him down soon's I 
cleared off. We reckoned, Sam and me, that 
as Harkins were dead that diamon* mine 
belonged to us, and we started that company 
over again. It was quite reglar. Sam he 
studied up a prospectus, and fixed up a capital, 
he subscribin' two trek oxen, an* me a cow, a 
bull calf, and a pair o' gobblers. The hull lot 
came to £i6, and with that we laid in a stock 
o' powder, lead, blankets, boots, coffee, sugar, 
tabak, an* a demijohn o* Cango. Then we shut 
up our homes, both on us being bachelors, and 
started after that ere blasted bull elephant* 

* I thought you were after a diamond ? * 

* You ain*t got any more thinking machine 
than a biled rabbit, Sam Topper. That bull 
elephant were the diamon* mine, in course.* 

* How was that ? * 

* Ain*t I tole you ? Why, when Harkins 
made that mistake and fired off that diamon' it 
went plump into the ole bull. I seed that as 
soon*s Sam Dale told me the yarn, and we 
started after that property of ourn. That was 
forty-five year ago, and I guess from the size of 
his right tusk, the left been broken off, he were 
then about one hundred years old. I tell you 
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what, chaps, that diamonds still knocking aroun* 
in the Addo bush/ 

' The company didn't come into possession, 
then ? ' said Mr. Strong. 

'Well, do I look as if I had a fortune of 
one hundred and fifty thousand golding sove- 
reigns, which we reckoned was the value of that 
stone ? Not much ! No, sir.* 

* Well, did you ever see the diamond ? ' 

' ril tell you. Sam and me we struck the 
spoor at Euphorby, foUered it fifteen miles in an' 
out of the Kowie bush, away over to the 
Kasouga, and ten miles to the Kareiga — in an' 
out of the thickest bush — sleepin' out o' nights 
Back ag in to the Kowie bush, over into the 
Fish River, without settin' eyes once on the 
blanged thing. One month we were on the 
spoor, and the food run out, so's we'd got to 
raise more capital, which we riz by selling Sam's 
plough and my harrow — the two of 'em bringing 
in twenty-five shillings. Then we ran ag'inst the 
mine after Sam had taken a horn o' Cango — and 
his ribs were broken in. Yes, the fust thing we 
knowcd one night thet bull charged us out of a 
patch of bush in the open. Well, I took Sam to 
a farm house, and picked up the spoor, and two 
nights after came on the bull standin' in a vley 
on the flats over yonder. My! he were jes' 
standing there shooting the water over his 
mountain-high body, with his big ears flapping, 
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when he turned his head, and I seed that 
diamon' shinin' in his forehead like a blocxi-red 
star. I tell you that mine lit out a yell and 
came arter me like a rock hurled from the hill- 
top. The land was as flat as the palm of your 
hand, and the only thing was ter double. Well, 
I did that, and slipped into the vley, and the 
ole bull, arter ramping around, stood there on 
the brink listening while his trunk went twistin' 
about to catch my wind. He kep' me there 
till the cold got into my bones, and then, when 
the dawn was breaking, off he made for the 
Kareiga again. Arter that Sam and me we 
called in fresh capital, an' Jerry Wittal joined 
us with a piebald mare and twenty-five sheep. 
Part o' the money was paid to mend Sam s ribs, 
and then we went arter the ole bull ag'in. This 
time he went west, through the Addo and on 
to the Knysna. Six months we kep' on arter 
him, sometimes he came arter us ; and at last 
he smashed up the company one morning by 
takin' us as we slep*. Yes, sir. That crittur, 
he waited till the cold of the mornin', when we 
couldn't see for the sleep, and he pounded Jerry 
into the groun*. He did that, and ef he hadn't 
a screamed in his joy he might a done for us ; 
but Sam and me, we dodged roun' a tree an' 
blazed inter him. Sam right there said the 
company must go inter liquidation, an' he 
worked his way back home as a handy-man 
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from farm to farm. Poor Sam! His nerves 
went, and in less than a year he was dead, sure 
enuf. Of course all this huntin' got about, and 
a chap from Port Elizabeth said he would help 
me re-float the company ; but when I giv' him 
all the facts blow me if he didn't try to ** jump " 
the claim.' 

' How was that ?' 

* Why, he went off on the hunt with a couple 
o' niggers, and afore I knowed about it he'd 
been out three days in the bush. It makes me 
laugh now. Wha' yer think ? I came across 
him without his gun, or his hat, or his kit, 
making tracks for home. He found the bull 
sure enough, but the bull chased him up a 
yellow-wood tree and kep' him there one day 
and a night.' 

* Did he see the diamond ? ' 

* Oh, yes ; he seed too much of it ; but he 
didn't want any more of that sort o' minin' — 
and 'tweren't long afore I chucked the job, 
too.' 

* How was that .-^^ 

* Well, you wouldn't believe me if I tole 
you. At any rate it's bed-time ; and if you 
young ones don't roost now you'll never hold 
your guns straight in the mornin'. So long ! ' 
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XXIII 
ABES DIAMOND MINE 

We were still at the camp near the bush by the 
sea, and the week's hunt was ended. The 
* boys ' had gone off to a neighbouring kraal to 
dance and eat and drink throughout the night, 
and we were left in the great quiet of a South 
African evening. As usual I^ong Jim had 
squeezed from his concertina all the melancholy 
airs he knew, and Amos Topper had trotted 
out all his well-worn arguments against the 
Ukolobola — the Kaffir system of selling girls into 
wedlock in exchange for cattle ; a system which 
he warmly contended was the root of all the 
stock-thieving. 

* A darned good system/ said Abe ; * one 
that's based on reason and justice ; that's 
so.' 

' Hear the old boomer ! ' said Amos scorn- 
fully ; * anyone would think he'd got a parcel o' 
daughters to marry off fer cattle.' 

* Go slow, Amos Topper, and maybe you 
won't stumble. A good system, says I ; 
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and why? 'cos its lasted all these centuries 
— since and before Jacob he collected a heap 
o' goats for his wife. See yer, when a white 
man marries a girl he don't give nothin' for her, 
but he asks her father how much he's going to 
give the girl. That's what a white man does, 
and lor' lov' yer, more often than not he 
swallows up all her money, and then beats her, 
the skunk. Now a black man is different. 
When he goes courtin' he don't ask the father 
how much the girl's goin' to bring to the hut — 
not he. What he does is to ask the father 
how much he wants for the girl. ** Five 
cows," says the father ; *' for the girl is nice an' 
fat." Well, the young buck he's got to get 
them five cows, and if he takes one outer a 
white man's kraal that's due to his impatience 
— it don't prove the system is wrong. Well, 
the five cows is paid over, an' the girl goes to 
the young buck. As usual, the pair has 
children — and the cows has calves. Maybe 
the husband beats his wife. What then ; why, 
sir, the wife takes her children and goes back 
to her father. *' I've come back," she says, 
"and I'm going to live on them cows and 
calves." The father he can't say nothin' ; 'cos 
why, 'cos he took those same cows in trust for 
his daughter 'gainst she should come. back to 
him on account of her husband's bad treat- 
ment. That's so. The Ukolobola is better'n a 
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magistrate forkeeping the peace *twixt husband 
and wife. That's why I say 'tis a good system, 
an' a just system.' 

* 'Tis well known,' said Amos, *that Abe 
Pike's got no cause to kick against Kaffir 
customs, because he keeps no cattle worth 
havin' — nor nothin' else, for that matter.' 

* By the way, Uncle Abe,' 1 said quickly, to 
prevent the coming storm ; * you promised to 
tell us how it was you gave over searching for 
that diamond mine.' 

* Meaning that bull elephant,' said Amos 
Topper, still aggressively ; * and I do say this, 
of all the yarns I heard thjre's none to beat 
that for downright contrariness to what is 
reasonable. Who ever heard of a bull elephant 
rampaging round with a red diamond stuck in 
his forehead ? ' 

* Humph!' grunted Abe. * If we was to 
believe nothin' you never yeard on we'd be a 
pack o' blamed jackasses, and no mistake. 
Now, I tell you that same elephant is a- 
tramping around now over yonder in the Addo 
bush, with that same red diamond a-gleamin* 
in his forehead, if so be the hide ain't growed 
over it.' 

* Why don't you get a permit from Govern- 
ment and shoot him, then ! ' 

* Not me : not Abe Pike. Oh, no ! I tole 
you how he flattened out ole Harkins, an' stove 
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in my partner s ribs, an' laid out another chap 
what j'ined the company with a yeller horse, 
an' skeered off that Port Elizabeth fellow what 
tried to ** jump " my claim. Well, that showed 
this yer walkin' diamond mine were dangerous, 
but, lor' bless yer, the schreik he gave me was 
somethin' that sent the everlastin' shivers up 
an' down my backbone. I'll tell you how 'twas. 
When the company was busted up I was the 
only chap what held shares, an' as there was 
no market for 'em I calkerlated to do the 
prospectin' myself. So I went on a reg'lar 
expedition into the bush with a new castin' o' 
bullets, a horn o' powder, a tin box o' caps 
— them being muzzle-loading days — an' a kit o' 
one sheepskin kaross, with a roll o' tobacco, 
five pounds o' coffee, an' sugar, an' as much 
Boer meal as I could buy, with a pot an' cometje. 
I reckoned to shoot my own meat an' pick up 
berries, besides gettin' a square meal at a farm- 
house now an' ag'in. So I sot out into the 
Addo, an' gettin' to the middle of it, planted 
my kit in a holler tree. That was a Sunday. 
Then I scouted aroun'. Monday I seed nothin'. 
Tuesday I came on a family party o' two tigers 
an' their cubs. The ole woman, steppin' on her 
toes, marched me off the premises, an' I darsn't 
shoot for fear o' skeerin' the elephant. I had 
to march backwards, an' the thorns they jest had 
a picnic with my shirt, I tell you ; an' I got 
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sich a cramp in my stummick that I couldn't 
hunt any more that day. Wednesday I came 
on elephant spoor — fresh spoor — and follered 
it for four hours without ever seein* a patch o' 
the animile. Thursday I came on spoor ag'in 
within twenty yards o' where I camped. Yes, 
sirree ; that crittur had come up as near as that, 
and he'd stood there for a long time, maybe 
watchin' me. Well, I lit out on the tracks and 
follered em in an' out an' roun' about all 
through the mornin' into the afternoon, the 
tracks keeping so fresh that I kep' on with the 
trigger at full cock. In the evenin' the spoor 
led me right back to my holler tree, and blow 
me if that crittur hadn't been overhauling my 
goods. Yes, that's so. The kettle it were hung 
twenty feet from the ground. The kaross it 
were peppered all over with holes, where he'd 
drove his tusk through. The Boer meal were 
all eaten up, except for a sprinkle here and 
there ; and the tobacco were chewed up and 
spat out. I dried it and smoked it, and it had 
a flavour of boots most terrible. Well, I tell 
you, this made me quei, but when I seed, arter 
looking more carefully, that this yer fool 
elephant were my diamon' mine itself I jes* 
picked up. 'Cos, what's the loss of a few 
shillin's worth of things when that diamon' 'ud 
bring in enough to buy up a whole street full o' 
grocers' shops.' 
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* How did you know it was the elephant you 
wanted ? ' 

* How did I know ! 'Cos I seed, that s how, 
by the size of his hoofs and the plain writin' 
that he'd only one tusk, same as my bull. 
That's how ! Friday I up and follered ag'in 
afore sunrise, and I tell yer I hadn't gone mor'n 
half-an-hour before I diskivered that he were 
follerin' me. Yes. I were standin' to listen, 
and I yeard the rumbling of his stummick. I 
yeard it plain — and jes' crawled along so's not 
to crush so much as a dry leaf. I yeard that 
rumble ag'in — but blow me if I could see him, 
an' I crawled an' crawled, poking the big gun 
afore till the sweat it run down my back. 
There was the spoor and there was the rumble, 
but — there was no elephant. I began to feel 
shivery, and looked over my shoulder like a 
man does in the dark, and — by gosh ! — I seed 
that red diamon' gleamin' out of the leaves be- 
hind me. An' jes' below it and on each side 
were two other gleamin' objects — the eyes of 
the bull hisself. Well, he giv' a scream, I rolled 
over — an' the next I yeard he were thundering 
by, smashing down the trees and yelling out 
most horrible. Abe Pike didn't stop there, I 
tell you. He jest sneaked off, and when he 
yeard the bull stand — which was plain to hear 
from the stillness — Abe he stopped to. I did 
that 
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* Why didn't you go back and shoot him ? ' 

* Sonny, you never had a railway engine 
runnin* arter you, did you ? Well, you try, 
and then settle with yourself whether your 
nerves would be worth much for a spell. No, 
sir ; I didn't go back to shoot him, but I 
found the biggest yellow-wood and I climbed 
up. That's what 1 did, and that bull he found 
out. Yes, sir, he picked up my scent and he 
tree'd me. But, by gum, d'ye think he'd show 
hisself? No, gentlemen, he jes' kep' away in 
the thick o' the bush, goin' roun' and roun' 
an' stopping sometimes for a blow. Once I saw 
the sparkle of the diamon', when he was doin' 
a spell o' listenin' and watchin', and I pulled 
straight at it. I hit him hard, the ole cuss, an' 
he fetched a yell an' went smashin' off. The 
sound o' him runnin' away did me good. I 
loaded up and picked up the blood-trail, and 
was goin so hot on that that I'm blowed if I 
didn't a'most run inter him. I were slippin' 
along, and from the corner of my eye I saw the 
point of his tusk on my left. The ole chap had 
turned on his spoor ; but his tusk saved me, for 
I dodged roun' a big tree and brought the gun 
up. D'ye think he'd charge ? He jes 'slipped 
back by inches and stole away as silent as a 
hare, whiles I had my eyes gummed on the 
thick cover where he'd stood. He jes' slipped 
away and made a circle to come on me from 
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the rear. He did that, and if I hadn't edged 
away to see better inter the cover he'd a nabbed 
me — for bymby I saw he'd gone, and on follering 
on the spoor I seed where he'd turned back. I 
tell you that gave me the creeps, and I made off 
for a small krantz near by where there's a stream. 
I crawled inter a cave there and went off ter 
sleep, because of the tiredness in my bones ; and 
Saturday mornin' I woke up hungry an' stiff in 
the j'ints, and I laid off for the camp. Blow 
me, if that blamed bull hadn't been there ag'in. 
The kettle were clean gone this time, and all 
the other things was smashed to nothing — so 
there wasn't a smell, let 'lone a mouthful. I 
were that savage I jes' went hot-foot on the old 
boomerjs spoor ag'in, an' this time he were 
travellin'. He went straight on for fifteen miles, 
over the ridge, inter a deep kloof — where he 
laid in grub — and then set off, nose on, for 
another five mile towards Alicedale, where he 
had a bathe in a pool. All this time I hadn't 
seen even the flap of his ears, and I were still 
on his spoor, when I just flung myself inter a 
hump o' grass and chawed on to a stick o' 
biltong. Then I went to sleep, 'cos. I couldn't 
keep my eyes skinned, but the morning cold 
woke me in the small hours, and the fust thing 
I seed were a blazing eye looking at me outer 
the dark. It sparkled and flickered and 
blinked, with the red heart of it contractin' an' 
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expandin'. In the drowsiness I lay there, thinkin' 
'twas the mornin' star, when I yeard the 
rumble of a elephant s inside, an* I knew that 
ole bull were a standing over me ; maybe had 
been standin' there for hours waitin' for me to 
wake SOS he could enjoy seein' me shake. 

' Afraid ! Well, I think so. And the shakes 
went scooting up an' down my back-bone, an' 
my heart nearly stopped and I could skasely 
breathe. Then I felt about for my gun with one 
hand, then with the other, and then with each 
foot ; but, by gosh ! the wepin weren't there, an' 
the cole chills were chasing each other up 
an' down my bones, an' the ole bull laafed in 
his stummick, while that busted red diamond 
glowered at me. I thought o' poor ole Harkins 
flattened out, an' I jest pulled the plug outer 
the powder-horn, then I got out the flint an' 
steel, an' lay there watching the outline of the 
ole cuss come clearer an' clearer out of the 
darkness an' saw the shine of his wicked little 
eyes. He laafed in his stummick ag'in, and 
the coil of his trunk came out. I got the flint 
ready over the powder, and the stir of my body 
made him suspicious. His big ears went out 
like sails, and he made a step forrard. Then J 
struck with the steel, an' turned over on my 
back. He brought his trunk down * ker — 
whack,' on my sitting place, rolling me over 
an* over — and when I rubbed the dust outer my 
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eyes I yeard him smashin' through the trees. 
The puff and flame of the powder must ha 
skeered him bad, but I didn't wait beyond a 
second to search for my gun, and I seed the stock 
one side of a tree and the barrel bent up a yard 
away. He had moved it away, and were waitin' 
for me to wake. Then I lit out for the water 
an' hid away. That was Saturday. On Sunday 
I took the back tracks, without a wepin or 
anything and blow me ef that bull didn't reg'lar 
hunt me. He did that, an' in the afternoon he 
caught me up and druv me inter a big tree. I 
jes' managed to reach the first bough when, ker 
— blunk ' he came up ag'inst it an' nearly shook 
me off. By gum ! the way that bull went on 
was a caution. He let off steam through his 
nose, stamped his feet, dug his tusk in the ground, 
twisted his little tail, and butted that tree till its 
roots heaved up the ground. I n his walk he wore 
down a circle as big as a cattle kraal, smashin' al' 
the trees down, and trampling the leaves and 
branches and trunks inter a mass. And every 
now and then he'd wheel round and come smash 
ag'inst my tree till he started the wound in his 
forehead where my bullet struck, an' the 
blood poured down his face. I never seed 
such wickedness an' temper, never, and I 
crawled up to the top branch, for the sight of 
him made me queer. All through that Sunday 
afternoon he kep' up that smash-jamble, an' 
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in the night he fetched up some water outer his 
stummick an' washed his face ; then, with that 
diamon' shinin' red outer the dark, he stood 
there, still as a rock, keeping guard. That 
night I went empty in my head, an' got back 
my senses in starts when I were slippin'. In 
the mornin' I jest gave him my trousers. 

* It was a inspiration, that's what. A flash 
came inter my brain from the blue sky, an' I 
gave him my trousers. Lor', the scream he 
gave when he fell on 'em, trampled 'em, knelt 
on 'em. jabbed his tusk inter 'em, and then 
danced 'em outer sight through the mass o' 
leaves into the yearth beneath. Then he kep' 
on going away and comin' back with a rush, 
till I got giddy, and fin'ly jest slithered to the 
ground. That time he didn't come back, and 
I krept away outer the Addo bush, living on 
roots and leaves like a animile. That's so. I 
got on a Wednesday to a Kaffir clearing, most 
like a wild beast, all kivered with ticks and 
sores. ' 

* And what became of the diamond ? 
*Well, the Abe Pike Diamon' Mining 

Company went to smash. That diamond s 
still in the Addo bush, and if any o' you would 
like to float the company I'm not sure but I 
wouldn't jine you again. I guess that ole bull s 
a hundred an' fifty years old, an' maybe he's 
not so blamed active. So long ! ' 
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HOW ABE LOST HIS 
WATER BARREL 

Abe Pike was laying a new floor to his shed. 
He had at last, after many years, brought 
that wonderful structure to some semblance of 
a covered shelter, and now he was stamping 
down the red earth taken from anthills. This 
earth makes a firm floor, as it binds well and 
grows harder from use. 

* Yes, sonny,' said the old man, *when 
animiles or insecks take a work in hand they 
do it better n men. See this yer earth. Well, 
every grain of it's been worked up by the jaws 
of a ant, and covered with a natcral mortar. 
It's been all milled month in and month out, 
mostly after a fall o' rain, each tiny pellet 
mined out o' the smoking ground and carried 
by the little chaps way up the tunnels out inter 
the sunlight and glued to its place on the risin' 
mound. An' in the buildin' of the dome them 
critturs don't forget the chopped straw, and 
when they've carried their temple high above 
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the groun' they don't forget, too, to narrow the 
circle till they come to the finishin' peak. Yes, 
sir, I tell you, there's more wonder in one of 
em ordinary anthills than there is in the 
biggest cathedral ever built, an' yet here I be 
spreading the remains of such works over the 
floor of this yer shed.' 

* But ants always keep to the same designs, 
Abe.' 

* Not they. In diffrent countries they 
have difTrent kinds o' hills ; but when they find 
the sort that's best fitted for the climate they 
sticks to it, which is mor'n men do. No, sonny ; 
the animiles an' the insecks know what they 
start out to learn without goin' to school for 
sixteen years, same as some young ones do 
that I know of, and then can't tell a field of 
wheat from a barley crop. As for me, I've 
had no schooling ; but I know how to do what 
I want to do.' 

* How long have you been over this shed, 
Abe ? ' 

* Lemme see. I laid the fust pole at the 
time of the big drought, maybe thirty years 
ago.' 

* And when it's finished ? ' 

* Finished ! ' Abe left off stamping the red 
earth, and looked around with a strange 
expression. * I ain't goin' to finish it, sonny ; 
no, what's the use ? When I begun that shed 
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Abe Pike were a young man, and I seed under 
the roof of it when the work were done sacks 
o' yellow wheat, piled up. The lands were 
young, I had a team o' young oxen, there were 
young cows in the kraal, a good flock o' sheep, 
an' a crop of hopes in my head. That were 
thirty years ago, sonny, an* the shed ain't 
finished yet, and the cows is dead, the lands 
are poor, and Abe Pike don't hope no more. 
I ain't goin' to finish this yer shed, not me ; it's 
all that holds me together. There's a man 
buried in this yer shed,' 

* What ! ' 

* Yes, lad, that's so. Young Abe is here — 
in the four corners, and under the ground, an' 
in the roof, and the sides. Yes, young Abe 
hisself, an' his sorrows, an' his hopes, an' his 
pride and laziness. I've worked him in these 
thirty years in loneliness, with the sound of the 
sea groanin' in the air, an' the hills lookin' on, 
and the sky stretched abuv, workin' him in 
slowly with nery an eye to watch, and what's 
lef of him is this yer sundried karkus that's 
standing afore you. That's all.' 

Abe Pike straightened himself and looked 
round at the drab veld, the grey hills, and the 
dark of the kloof where the forest trees were 
massed. Then he rested his hands on the 
handle of his stamper, and, so standing, gazed 
with a vacant expression before him, and 
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watching him I seemed to see a long line of 
shadowy reflections of him, standing so with 
the same fixed look fastened on the empty- 
veld. The hollow booming of the great waves 
solemnly breaking in endless succession alone 
broke the heavy silence. 

* Did ever anything come out of the sea, 
Abe.'^* I asked, idly, as I gazed, like him, in a 
sort of spell, scarcely knowing what I meant. 

* A many things,' said he, without moving. 

* Yes, sonny,' he continued, after a long pause ; 

* a many, many things. When the evenin' 
wind comes off the sea, and I been a-sittin' 
outside the door, listenin* to the waves and 
the different voices of 'em all blendin', with 
now and ag'in a mighty bass note from the 
biggest of the seven brothers, as he rolled 
his shining crest — IVe seed things come over 
the randt yonder, seed 'em come an' melt away, 
often an' often.' 

* What things ? ' 

* All manner o' things, sonny ; but I allow 
you won't see 'em, as you ain't had the trainin*. 
Night after night, year in year out, you must 
sit alone listenin' in the stillness, and maybe 
you'll year the voices I year an' see what I see. 
But you couldn't go through it — no, sonny ! I 
bin frightened many a time so that I've got up 
and fetched the gun to make a noise — yes, that's 
so ; for there's some things you can't see, only 
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feel, an' they hard to bear. I seed a little boy 
once. Maybe he was young Abe Pike afore I 
knew him. A little chap with brown legs an* 
curly hair an' big eyes. He came drifting over 
the randt outer the sea, when its waves was jes' 
murmuring sof and low, and I yeard him laugh 
as I watched him come, thinking he were a 
wild fowl. He lighted over there where that 
railed-in moss is a-growin' — see how green it is 
in the dry of the yearth. That's where his 
little naked feet touched the ground, and where 
he stood eyeing me with his big eyes and a 
sort o' dew on his forehead where the curls 
came down. Then he laughed, and with his 
head on one side he came up to my knee an' 
looked up at me. Yes, a little chap ; an' he 
came outer the sea to ole Abe Pike, sitting 
lonely out there on the doorstep. Maybe if I'd 
a married I might a had a son like that, for he 
seemed to b'long to me, as he eyed me with a 
smile. Only onct he came, only onct ; but, 
sonny, I feel the touch of his hands now, on' by 
that touch I know I will meet him ag'in. He 
may a bin young Abe afore I knew him come 
back to see what I'd made o' him, an' but for 
the smile on his face I'd think he were grieved 
to see what a blamed failure I'd made outer 
him. Many a time I watched for him. Yes, 
sonny ; I've sat in the quiet of the afternoon, 
listenin' to the sea, and when I year the 
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murmuring same as then I look for that little 
chap to come floatin' up over the randt, an' I 
keep the moss there wet when I have to go with- 
out water to drink in the drought. You ain't 
laughing ? ' 

* No, Abe, no. One of these wretched flies 
has got into my eye.' 

* I made a boat for the little chap, 'gainst he 
came again, and a fishin' line, and a reed pipe. 
We could a played many games together, him 
and me, but he only came onct.' Abe turned 
his face to the sea and stared wistfully. He 
was not yarning now, and I wondered at him. 

' Yes,' he said ; * I could a showed him 
many a bird's nest if he'd a come, but maybe 
the white woman has kep' him away. She's 
bin here off an' on for maybe six years. She 
came outer the sea, too, footin' her way through 
the air — comin' like a cloud or one o' these big 
sea birds that sails on the wind without a flap of 
his long, narrer wings. White, my sonny ! — I 
never seed anythin' so white, not even the sails 
o' a ship with the sun on, or the inside o' one o' 
them shells folk use for tooth powder. She 
comes on me all o' a sudden, and all I see is the 
gleam o' her eyes — then she's gone, leavin' me 
here with my heart beatin'. Maybe she looks 
after the little ones, for when she comes there's 
a queer noise in the waves over yonder 's if a 
heap o' girls were at play. Oh, yes ; many 
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things come outer the sea besides fish an' otter 
an' sich like — many things, sonny ; an* when 
Tm buildin' this yer shed I stop workin' to look 
for their comin'. Of late I bin expectin' some- 
thin' mor'n ordinary, but it ain't come. Yes, I 
bin waitin' for that little chap to take me by the 
hand. Got any tabak ? ' 

I handed over the pouch, and saw that Abe 
had come out of the spell that had been on him. 

* That water bar'l o' mine's all broken up.' 

* How was that ? ' 

* I'll tell you how it happened. The dry 
weather druv the field-rats to the bar'l for water, 
which they fetched out by dipping their tails 
in. Many a time I seed 'em at it, an' it 
weren't long before a ringhals spotted the 
performance ; so what's he do but get inter the 
water, tail fust, through the bung, and watch 
for the rats to come an' drink. My ! he guv 
me a schreik when I went for a drink an' saw 
his eyes gleamin' up outer the green bough 
I poked in the hole to cool the water an' 
prevent it shakin' out. I lef him there, for 
I couldn't see how to fetch him out ; but, 
whiles I were sittin' quiet in the evenin', 
waitin' for him to crawl out, up came along a 
percession of rats, with a ole grey-whiskered 
chap leading. He took a look at me, movin' 
his nose, but I kep' still, and he reared hisself 
against the bar'l. Next rat he run up, and the 
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next over the two of em, till the third got over 
the swell of the bar'l and scooted to the bung- 
hole, backed round and popped in his tail, 
unsuspicious of that vicious crittur inside. 
Nex' minit that rat were hollering out blue 
murder, for the snake grabbed him by the tail, 
and the other rats, they jes' lit out for hum. 
Well, that snake he let go, but the rat he jes' 
curled up and fell down in a kickin' fit. Then the 
ringhals crawled out — the ugly five feet length 
o' livin' death — and there and then gorged the 
rat. Well, I let him be. Snakes is bad, and 
rats is bad. I let him be, and three days arter 
there were the blamed ringhdls in my bar'l 
again. Blow me, if the same performance 
didn't happen over ag'in, and some days arter 
I seed that partickler tribe o' rats was gettin' 
smaller, and, believe me, sonny, that ringhals 
had guv the news to another snake, for one 
evenin' I seed two o' their wicked-lookin' 
heads jes' inside the bung on the twigs. I 
were watch in' for the tragedy — same as us'al — 
when — same as us'al — up come that ole grey 
chap on his own hook. He came to the bar'l, 
and sat up on his behind legs like a hare, 
twiddling his moustaches and twisting his nose. 
Then he backed off, and give a whopping 
spring, which landed him on a swell of the 
bar'l. Well, he weren't takin' any water, he 
weren't ; oh, no ! He jes' walked on his hind 
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legs and took a peep inter the bunghole. I 
guess he seed something, for he turned a back 
sumersault, jes' as a vicious head came with a 
hiss at him. Well, I tell you that ole chap 
he scooted off, squeaking like a forty-shillin' 
kettle. I sat there laughin' at the skeer of 
that ere rat, but, by gum ! I soon dropped 
grinnin', for up along came the ole feller ag in 
with a *ole lot o' rats behind him. When they 
drew near he gave them the word to stop, 
whiles he examined the bar'l all round. Then 
he spoke a few words, and the entire gang they 
went to the lower side of the bar'l and began 
to scratch away the yearth. Yes, sir, that's 
what they done. They scratched away the 
yearth. Then the ole chap guv another word, 
an' they got roun' on the top side o' the bar'l. 
Then they begun to shuv.' 

* Nonsense ! ' 

' I tell you ; them rats they jist put their 
backs ag'in the bar'l and shuved for all they 
were worth ; but 'twarn't no go. They was too 
light. D'ye think they guv up the job — not they ! 
The ole chap led 'em roun' the bottom side, 
and they set to scraping more yearth away till 
the bar'l were almost undermined. Then roun' 
they came ag'in, all squeaking, and one of the 
snakes pppped his head out ter see what the 
noise were about. Nex' minute he'd abin 
among 'em, but the ole parcel o' rats, maybe 
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one hundred, guv another mighty shuv, and 
'fore I could start up to prevent it that bar! 
gave a list over, and then started. Once it 
started it jes* flew down the slope, and went to 
pieces at the bottom with a smash. The snake 
that were hangin' out were flattened dead, and 
the way them rats fell on his body were a 
caution. They were tearin' it to pieces when, 
bilin' with rage an' hissin' most furious, up 
came the other riptile. The rats then scooted — 
that's so ! ' 
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ABE PIKE SCOUTING 

* Yes ! ' said Abe, one afternoon, after he had 
been helping threshin' wheat; 'these new- 
fangled machines bin smashing up all the good 
old customs that were the salt of country life. 
This yer thresher of yours may get through 
the sheaves with a lot of dust an' rattle an' 
smoke, but give me the old floor, an' the oxen 
tramping out the ear, an' the neighbours coming 
to th^ supper. Oh, yes ! the old customs they 
brottght the people together and made em 
soshiable and talk. Lor' bless you, there ain't 
no talking nowadays — only grunting.' 

' Is that so ? ' said I, as I brushed the dust 
from my eyes. 

' It are. No one talks now, 'cos of these 
yer machines, which does everything. Why, 
blow me ! you can shoot a man with these 
new guns without ever seeing him.' 

* I don't know that it is any more satis- 
faction for the man shot to die with the 
knowledge that he knows who shot him.' 
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* Well, I do know. Take these yer talking 
machines I year on. What s the good squeak- 
ing* through a machine to a man, or maybe a 
girl, in the nex' street when you can't see the 
eyes of her, or the shape of her lips, or the 
expression, without which talking's no account. 
Look here, sonny, you listen to what I tell you ; 
these yer machines goin' to turn out people 
same as pins, all o' one pattern.* 

* You're a gr/sat talker yourself, Abe ? * 

' I 'm not talking when I ain't got nothin' to 
say. When I seed the Colonel of the 94th up 
by Pluto's Vale — *' Who the blazes are you," he 
said, ** and where the devil you come from ? " — 
I weren't saying much, but I took a pull at his 
black bottle. He were one of the ole sort 
were the Colonel — grey an' peppery, an' stiff in 
the upper lip 's if his face bin fixed in a iron 
mask. That's the sort of man he were. ** The 
Kaffirs is laying a trap for you," I said to him. 
*' They darn't do it," he said. " Lay a trap for 
the 94th ! I never yeard o' sich blamed im- 
pertinence," he said, twisting his grey mous- 
taches, an' glaring at me 's if I'd insulted him. 
'* All right," I said, ** if yure too proud to take 
advice, go an' walk inter the trap like a 
blunderin' porkipine, an' you'll get stuck full o' 
assegais," I said. ** You're too free with your 
tongue," he said, gettin* red in the face ; so I 
walked out, but bymby he came over to where 
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I sot by the fire, an' he sot down 'longside o' 
me. He talked an* I ate, but at last he up an' 
came to the point. '* Can you scout ? " he said. 
'' Mejum," says I. ** Oh," he said, '' I've got a 
mejum scout with me. What I want is a fust- 
class scout" Well, sonny, I jes' lit my pipe 
and took a puff. He looked at me under his 
eyebrows. ** My scout tells me the Kaffirs 
have retreated," he said. ** Soh ! " says I, and 
went on smoking. '* Yes," says he, gettin' angry 
aller a sudden, ** and you've been giving me 
false news for the sake of getting a reward." 
Well, I jes' pulled up my sleeve and showed 
him where I'd been stabbed. ** I beg your 
pardon," he said, and riz up to go back to his 
tent. ** Colonel," says I, laying hold of his sash, 
'' if you want me to scout I'll scout, and you can 
send a man along with me. " ** Leave to-morrer, " 
he said, '*if you feel well enough"; and he 
marched off jes' as stiff an' unconcerned 's if 
he'd asked me to supper. Soon after a young 
chap came up to my fire. ** I've received orders 
to go on scout duty with you," he said, eyeing 
me up an' down 's if I'd been some kur'ous 
kind o' inseck. ** When do we start ? " says I. 
**Oh, furst thing in the morning, if you're 
awake." ** Oh ! " says I, **so's the Kaffirs can 
see us.^" ** There ain't no Kaffirs," says he ; 
" 't any rate I ain't seen any." '* I'm startin' at 
midnight," I says, and with that turned over to 
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sleep. Well, at midnight I woke up and 
prepared to leave, thinking that young fellow 
wouldn't be about. But, blow me, there he 
were, sitting by the fire watching me. ** Tm 
ready," he said, standin' up. **What for.*^" 
** Why, to scout, of course." ** Orright," says I ; 
*' take off that sword then, and that white hat, 
and that red coat. You ain't anxious for the 
Kaffirs to see us furst, are you ? " He jes* 
opened his mouth to cheek me ; then he ran 
off, and bymby he came back ^vithout them 
things, with a grey shirt and soft hat. ** Is that 
right ? " he said, fetching a grin. I jes' nodded, 
an' off we stepped inter the dark of the night. 
Slipping by the sentries without givin' 'em 
good evenin', we marched along outer the 
side of the valley where the camp were pitched 
to where it narrowed into a poort, between big 
krantzes, with a kloof running down on the left 
side. By sunrise we were on the divide 
between the poort and the nex valley, jest 
about where the road led over the neck ahead 
of the troops. We took cover and looked 
around. '* There's a Kaffir," said I, **over 
yonder on that rock above the far krantz, 
watching the camp." The young chap fetched 
a laugh. '* That Kaffir," said he, ** is a vidette, 
and there's a whole string of 'em on the heights. 
None of the enemy can get inter the poort 
without being seen." Well, this was up against 
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me, an' I kep' quiet, looking away down inter 
the next valley where the road track twisted 
along the steep aside of the thick bush. ** That's 
the place for an ambush," said the young chap, 
'* down in that ravine. If there are any Kaffirs 
about they will be there. Let us go down." I 
jes* sot there watchin*, an' bymby he began to 
fidget ; then he up an' tole me that if I would 
not scout, he would. *' There's no Kaffirs in 
the far valley," I said. '* I'm tired of you," he 
said, in one o' them sort o' drawn tones that 
always reminds me o' a sword glinting out o' 
the scabbard ; ** I came out to scout, not to lie in 
cover ; you may stay here by yourself ; I'm going 
inter the valley below." I nearly got angry, 
but then I thought what's the use, so I jest 
explained matters. ** There's no Kaffirs down 
there," says I, ** but there is Kaffirs down here 
in the poort in that big kloof, an', what's more, 
them pickets o' yours will be assegaied before 
long. I'll tell you why. See them birds 
flying over that kloof? They've been startled, 
an', what's more, when they settled jest now 
they started off ag'in on a new flight, an', what's 
more, I seed a jackal an' a ram slip away over 
the rise. That's good enough for me, an' when 
it's dark I'll slip back to the camp to tell the 
Colonel." '* Are you sure ? " he said, lookin' at 
me hard. " Certain," I said. " Then," said he, 
** we must go back to the Colonel at once." 
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an' another, all of 'em crouchin'. Of course, 
there were Kaffirs there, an' in course they 
seed him, an' they were runnin' down to stop 
him.' 

* And what did you do ? ' 

* What did I do ? Well I jes' sat an' looked, 
an' bymby I edged away over the randt away 
from the Kaffirs, Then I sot off at a run 
round to get to the back of the krantze where 
the picket had been killed.' 

* You didn't know he had been killed.' 

* Well, according to all that was goin' on 
he oughter bin killed, and 't any rate I made 
round that way — but if you're going to talk to 
me like that I'll jes' shut up. I'm gwine to 
supper now.* 
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XXVI 
END OF THE SCOUTING 

Ttie next morning Abe was stamping mealies 
with a wooden j:)estle in a wooden mortar made 
from a tree trunk. It was a piece of unusual 
labour on his part, and I complimented him on 
his early industry. 

* Industry be blowed — it's my teeth ! They're 
worn down, and not equal to chewing hard 
mealies. You take pattern by me, sonny, and 
keep your teeth. Lor love yer, when I sees 
young boys and gals with half their teeth missin*, 
Tm jest thinkin* that there's no ignorance like 
that of the civilised man. Take me, or take an 
ordinary raw Kaffir turned sixty, and look at 
his mouth. Teeth as white and soun' as a 
animile s — 'cos why ? — 'cos he ain't loadin' his 
inside with all sorts o' hots an' colds, an' sweets, 
and thingammies painted yeller an' red — an' 
'cos he polishes up his grinders with a bit o* 
wood and heaps o' water. Toothache — man 
wasn't born to have toothache — o' course not ; 
nor to have his jawbone broken with steel 
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pincers ; but there, he ain't got sense to know 
when he*s well off, and so he starts undermining 
his teeth from the day he's old enough to chew 
toffee/ 

* IVe known a Kaffir to have toothache/ 

' And IVe known a Kaffir to drink off a 
bottle of Worcester sauce. But why? 'Cos 
some blamed white man invented the sauce to 
help out his finicking appetite, and if the Kaffirs 
fool enough to drink white man s mixtures, why 
there's an end to him. When you start to 
civilise a Kaffir you give him toothache, and fill 
him as full o' wickedness an' sickness as a white 
man. That's so ! ' 

* I didn't know you were such an admirer 
of Kaffirs.' 

* Ghoisters ! You're like a ramrod ; you 
can't see your way unless it's straight, I'm 
not in love with the black because his teeth is 
good.' 

Abe scooped up the broken maize, and 
proceeded to make his morning pap, after which 
he lit his pipe and was at peace. 

* What was the end of your scouting, Abe ? ' 

* I ain't scouting.' 

* I mean at Pluto's Vale, when the young 
officer left you.' 

' Is that so ! Lemme see. I left him 
running like a blind hoss at a precipice, straight 
for the path by the kloof which I reckoned 
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were full o* Kaffirs, and with three chaps runnin' 
down to cut him off. That weren't me. No ! 
I jest skipped round back o* the krantz opposite 
the kloof, an' crawled up to where Td seen the 
vidette. It were as I thought Stone dead 
he were, with his face to the sky and his arms 
stretched out, assegaied through the back and 
then turned over by them as stabbed him — ^and 
who was sneaking down the hill to do the same 
for my partner. I jest peeped over the rock — 
and far down the valley to the lef I see the 
regiment on the march, with the waggons in 
the centre and the Colonel riding ahead 's if he 
were going on parade. Sonny, them rooibaaitjes 
can fight, but they're foolish. They're too stiff 
in the lip to ask questions, and too proud to 
learn. That's so! There were the Colonel 
marching his men straight into the tightest 
kind o' fix without waiting for me to report the 
lay o' the land. I looked down below, and 
there were that young chap booming along like 
a rock rolled from the top, leaping like a buck, 
an' jes' ahead o' him, in a turn in the road, 
crouchin' behin' bushes, was them three red 
Kaffirs waitin' to stab him. A hundred paces 
he had to cover afore he came up to the fust 
of 'em, and I seed in a flash he were a gone 
coon, unless somethin* happened. I tell you, 
sonny, I did some quick thinking while he 
were running them hundred paces. S'pose I 
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fired ! The report would jes' boom from side 
to side o' that valley and wake up every darned 
Kaffir in the kloof — s posing Kaffirs was there. 
The Kaffirs would be on the watch, the Colonel 
would hear, an* rush up his men, leaving his 
waggons unprotected. Then there'd be a 
awful kind of a mess — supposing the Kaffirs was 
in that kloof. I thunked all that, and that 
young chap had gone half-way. If I fired he 
couldn't a pulled up in time, so I jest fetched a 
yell in Kaffir. From the bottom o' my throat 
I fetched up one of them deep Kaffir shouts. 
** Look out ! " I yelled ; '* the soldiers — run ! '* 
The words fell on them Kaffirs like the lash of 
a whip. The three of them jumped to their 
feet, run across the road, an' slipped inter the 
kloof. The young chap seed em cross his 
track, and pulled up, then Tm darned if he 
didn't keep on again. Well, I give him another 
chance. I cried to him in English to keep to 
his left, but he jes' lifted his hand and kep' on. 
Nex' moment he were running along the fringe 
of the kloof where the dark wood came down 
to the road, and then he gave a lurch, and 
rolled over an' over, his gun flying from his 
hand. I could hear the tinkle of the metal 
against the stones. The roll carried him to a 
rock, and over that he went with a splash inter 
a pool o' water, and as he went in a Kaffir 
darted from the kloof with his shield and 
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assegai. I knew then the kloof were full of 
Kaffirs, for none of the other three carried a 
shield. AH this yer happened in a breath 
almost, and then I ran along the krantz to where 
a corner of it stood out bold, an' standing there 
I shouted to the regiment, which lay out- 
stretched down below, the head of it no further 
than 300 paces from the beginning of the 
kloof on that side. The Colonel were riding 
ahead, then followed the pioneers, with their 
axes and spades sheathed in shiny black leather, 
and on their chests big black beards, behind 
them a company of the 94th with the bayonets 
glittering like running fire, back o' them the 
band, and ahind them the waggons in the long 
line, and far behind, a full mile from the Colonel, 
the balance of the regiment. Sonny ! in ten 
minutes the hull biling of em would 'a been in 
the narrer of the valley without room to turn, 
and they'd a bin assegaied to a man, I tell you ! 
But Abe Pike were there ; and I tell you he 
gave a shout that went ekering down that 
valley from side to side. *' Halt ! " I said. 
The Colonel he pulled up. I seed him shade 
his eyes with his hand as he took a look, and I 
seed some of the soldiers point up at me. The 
Colonel he shook his reins, and rode on. 
•' Halt!" I said ; but he jes' kep' on, calm as 
possible. ** You blamed fool," I shouted ; 
*' stop ! There's Kaffirs ahead." He pulled 
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up, and turned in his saddle. '* Ninety-fourth," 
he said — and his voice came up clear — " halt ! " 
All along that mile o* men and oxen the order 
ran down, and the moving column came to a 
stand. ** No. i company," he said, *' leading 
files from your left, two paces to the right. 
Rear ranks, two paces to your front/ The 
leading company jest stretched out like a con- 
certina, across the road. ** Prepare to fire," 
he said, and down came that shining stretch o' 
bayonets to the level. Then Tm darned if the 
Colonel didn't walk his horse round the turn in 
the road till he came to the kloof, and seed the 
track wind up through the narrer poort up to 
the ridge beyond, with me on his right far 
above him. He seed nothing of course ; 'cos 
why, he couldn't see through the dark o' the 
woods on his left ; but there was hundreds of 
black eyes glaring at him through the leaves. 
He looked up at me, as if to say, '* Where are 
the Kaffirs?" ** They re in the bush," I 
shouted ; then I slid down the krantz by a 
monkey tow, and after making my way through 
the tumbled mass of boulders and thorn scrub 
at the base, started to run down, when I yeard 
the beat of the drum, and the next minute seed 
the pioneers come round the bend, then the 
first company, and nex' the band, with the 
Colonel *twixt the pioneers and the company. 
The old fire-eater were determined to get inter 
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the trap after all, and when I reached him he 
were half-way by the kloof. ** For God s sake," 
I said, putting my hand on the bridle, " stop the 
waggons, and get your men outer this. Turn 
back ! " I said. He were jest going to rap me 
over the head for mutinous conduct, or some 
sich nonsense, when the Kaffir yell rang out. 
They couldn't wait any longer. Whew ! My 
gum, sonny ! talk o' yellin' an* cussin* an* gruntin'. 
Them red Kaffirs were into us. They jumped 
this way, and that, their eyes rollin' in their 
heads, their assegais whizzing and kerries flying, 
with a noise like a flight o' partridges. Then 
the rifles snapped out, and the big drum boomed 
onct Only onct. Then I seed the drummer 
throw up his sticks an' roll over, drum up, man 
up, turn an* turn. I didn't know which way to 
turn at first ; then I seed a Kaffir raising his 
kerrie to smash the Colonel, who were lying on 
the ground, and I shot him. I helped the 
Colonel up, and he roared out " Bayonets." 
The soldiers were too mixed up to use their 
bayonets. I seed five of them — one after 
another — assegaied. The Kaffirs, they jes' 
grabbed the poor Johnny by the belt, pulled 
him outer the thick of the jam, and then asse- 
gaied him. I seed how things would go if the 
soldiers couldn't get ground to fight, so I 
jumped for the drum, and, cutting it free from 
the poor drummer chap, I banged on it and 
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marched across the stream to the far slope. 
Some of the fellers seed me and follered. 
** Steady," says I, ** take your man — fire." 
Well, they did jes' so, and I banged the drum. 
The ole Colonel he got the pioneers with him — 
there was eight of them — and, my gum ! — they 
jest swished their way through the Kaffirs with 
their axes. Then up come some more men. 
follering the drum, and we peppered the Kaffirs 
till they were obliged to get back inter the 
wood. Then the Colonel he looked for the 
wounded. There were nary one, but seventeen 
men lay dead. ** There's one here," says I, 
and led the place to where the young officer had 
tumbled in the water. There he were among 
the rushes, bleeding to death from an assegai 
wound, and one of them pioneers, his arms all 
bloody, lifted the young chap up and carried 
him to the waggons. I guessed it were time 
to go before them Kaffirs got up steam — so I 
banged the ole drum and marched back. 
** Where you going ? " says the Colonel. ** Back 
to the camp," I says. "That ain't the way," 
he says ; " we camp over the ridge to-night," 
pointing the other way. '* The Kaffirs will 
never let the waggons through," I said. ** The 
Kaffirs is beaten," he says ; and just then a 
young Kaffir leapt outer the bush and rammed 
his assegai into the big drum. '* I have done 
it," he cried and I seed it were Sandili hisself. I 
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tole you how Sandili he said he would bust the 
drum, and by gosh ! he bust it. He was back 
inter the wood in a wink, and then he shouted 
how he had killed the white man*s war-god, and 
from all parts of the kloof the Kaffirs they began 
shouting. You could hear *em comin*. The 
Colonel he looked round and said '* Retire ! " 
So he had to turn back after all. He shelled 
the kloof all that afternoon ; and the Kaffirs 
they just moved on.' 

* And what did the Colonel say to you ? ' 

* He said he'd half a mind to tie me up for 
givin' orders to the regiment, and he went on 
most horrible ; then when he cooled down he 
give me a huntin* knife, with five blades and a 
corkscrew, and said he would mention me in 
despatches. I dunno whether he did ; 't any- 
rate I never were called to account again, so I 
guess he were only skeering me. Well, so 
long ! ' 
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XXVII 
ABE AND THE TIGER TRAP 

I HAD got a new tiger trap, and was displaying 
its beauties to some members of our Cat Club — 
not that this was the official name, which in full 
dress proclaimed itself as the Round Hill 
Society for the Destruction of Vermin. The 
mouth of the trap had a span of fifteen inches, 
and the steel spring almost required the weight 
of a twelve-stone man to flatten it down* to the 
catch. There was a stout chain to the shank 
end, which could be secured to a log, and the 
iron lips had no teeth. 

* There's a power of grip in the toothless 
gums of that 'ere grinning mouth,' said old Abe 
Pike, who was President of the Club, by virtue 
of which office it was his right to point out the 
spots for the setting of traps. " I don't hole 
with teeth nohow.' 

* Quite so,' remarked Amos Topper, sourly ; 
'your tongue's long enough to get a clinch 
round anything. What I say is, give me a 
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trap with teeth a inch long that will drive 
through a tiger's shin-bone.' 

' Yes ; and maybe cut the foot of him right 
off, and leave ole dot-and-carry-three to go 
limpin' away growlin' vengeance. You ain't 
got no exp(ir'ence, Amos ; and talking about 
tongues, if you shut your teeth down tight you 
might pass for a wise man.' 

Amos opened his mouth wide for a retort, 
but nothing came out but a cloud of smoke and 
a grunt. 

' I shot a trapped tiger once,' said Long 
Jim, * that was caught only by his toe. Yes, 
sir, by his toe ! and the danged crittur jes' 
lay there and took the bullet 'thout even 
standing up. He jes hissed like a room full o' 
kettles.' 

* Ever been caught in a trap ? ' asked Abe 
quietly. 

* I ain't had any occasion to,* said Jim 
severely. 

' Well, I have ! ' 

* Gwine after anybody's pumpkins ? ' asked 
Amos, thinking this was a good opportunity to 
work in his belated retort' 

' Some folk's talk,' said Abe slowly, ' is like 
burrs — never wanted and alius spoilin' good 
material, with this difference on the side of the 
burr- weed — that you can root up the weed when 
you find it' 
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* It would take a better man than you to dig 
me up/ said Amos, shaking himself. 

*We ain't discussin' weeds/ said Abe, 
looking his lanky opponent up and down ; ' weVe 
discussin* the points o* traps — especially teeth. 
I bin caught, an' that's why I'm sot against 
teeth.' 

* When did it happen, Abe ? ' 

'Well, I'll tell you. You know ole Hill's 
garden, which held more different kinds o' fruit- 
trees than I have seed in the whole country. 
There were a thick quince hedge down one side, 
and the wild pigs had made a path through it 
big enough to let a stoopin' man through. 
Well, I were going short cut to the house one 
night, and I remembered this yer pig-track.' 

* You always had a weakness for fruit, Abe ! * 
remarked Amos. 

* I remembered this yer track, and, follering 
the hedge down, I felt where the path had been 
worn, and, parting the quince luikeys with my 
hand, made a stoop forrard. My gum ! — there 
were a click, and a yell which I ripped out, and 
nex' thing I knowed somethin' got me sore fast 
by the right leg in the thin of the ankle. It 
were a tiger trap — that's what, and sot with 
teeth. Lor' love yer ! I can feel the pain of it 
in my leg now when I think of it, though it 
were over twenty-seven year ago. One iron 
fang scramped my shin-bone, and the back one 
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druv clean through the flesh, while the sides of 
the mouth pressed in so that the blood were 
stopped, and the foot seemed to belong to 
someone else. I tell you all the blood in my 
body jes' run down to the tight place to find out 
what the trouble was, and came rushing back 
with the news up to my head with a touch of 
fire all along. Then that held-fast leg began to 
throb and throb, and a hundred thousand little 
hammers began a-hammering all up my back- 
bone, while cold spasms went quivering through 
me and outer the top of my head. I jes' let go 
yell on yell, until a faintness came over me, 
and the sound leg which had been all on a 
tremble gave way, and I sot down. The 
wrench were terrible, and I jes* grit my teeth, 
and held on till the weakness went off, when I 
shifted the trap a bit' 

* Why didn't you ease the spring ? * 

* Why don't a bird fly when its wing s 
broken ? Ease the spring ! Jes' you put your 
foot in this yer trap, and see if you can get the 
spring down with thirty pound o' iron at the 
end of your foot and your muscles all turned to 
water — to liquid fire — with the pain of the hold. 
All I could do was to rub my knee and yell 
and bite at the quince leaves, and dig my 
fingers inter the flesh. After a time I found 
my voice ain't got no carrying power ; it came 
out in a hoarse whisper, and I seed if the 
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people at the house hadn't yeard my first call 
they wouldn't catch any cry for help I could 
give now ; so I jes groaned for comfort, same's 
if I were a trapped tiger growling through the 
night. My head were tossing about from side to 
side like the pendulum of a clock, and one of these 
side swings I noticed the glare of something 
bright close by. I jes' noticed it as if 'twere 
something of no account ; for, if all the stars in 
heaven had taken to swinging at the ends of 
golden threads it wouldn't have mattered to me 
as much as the flame of a tallow candle 
sputtering in a horn lantern. Well, each time 
I swung my head I seed these yer bright spots 
without seeing them — if you know what I 
mean ? — when I were held still for a moment 
by a sound. I looked, and I saw then that 
they were eyes staring at me, which blinked as 
I stared, and turned away, then sought my face 
ag'in, and, narrering to a thin green slit, so 
looked at me. What do ye think it were ? 

* A pig, of course, waiting for you to move,' 
said Topper. 

* You can tell a pig by his grunt,' said Abe, 
pointedly. * Who ever seed a pig with green 
eyes flaming through half-closed lids? It were 
a tiger,' and Abe took his pipe out and im- 
pressively spat at a blackbeetle that was fussily 
moving on a ball of earth with its hindlegs. 

' A tiger ? ' 
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* Yes, sirrees ! It were that — sitting down 
on his hams like a big dog within two yards of 
me. No, I were not skeered, for the burning 
pain in my head and the throbbing in my shin- 
bone didn't give room for fear of that kind — 
and the tiger, he seemed to know what were 
up, for after a while he stretched himself out 
on his stummick, and yawned till I could see 
the gleam of his teeth. Well , I went on 
groanin' and tossin' my head, and rubbin' my 
knee-cap, and chewin' up the quince leaves, 
every now and then taking a look at the big 
crittur lying stretched in the dark with his eyes 
openingand shutting like s if you moved theslide 
over a bull's-eye lantern when he rolled over on 
his back and reached out a claw for me, like a 
kitten playing with a leaf. He hooked a claw 
inter the trousers of my well leg, and the jerk 
on it gave him a schreik, for he let out a growl 
and jumped away, looking back at me over 
his shoulder. Then he slunk away, but bymby 
when I looked ag'in he were standing up 
against the fence with his nose jes' peeping 
round, and his near eye squintin* at me 
through a hole in the leaves. That give me a 
queer feeling — for the beggared come up so sly, 
and I lit out a yell this time which stuck in my 
throat. The pain made me feel faint inside, 
an' I jes closed my eyes. Soon's the tiger saw 
I wem't looking he jes' poked his nose up 
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ag'in the trap, and I yeard him licking the iron 
where the blood had run. Then I felt on my 
sound leg the pressure of his body, and yeard 
the snarly purr of him. Then he began licking 
at my trousers where the trap held fast, 
and I opened my eyes. The weight of his body 
held my leg down, and one of his paws were 
right into my weskit ; and, blow me, if he didn't 
begin shovin* it inter my body, and opening and 
shutting his claws like a pleased cat, while the 
jar of his purring ran up through my bones, and 
his big tongue were rasping at my trousers. A 
sort o' stupor, don't-care-what-he-does feeling 
come over me, and with it the burning in the 
pain left my brain, and the hammering at my bones 
dropped away inter jes' a sort of tired feeling. 
Nex* minute I felt his tongue on my Hesh — for 
he'd worn a hole right through them cord 
tweeds I were wearin'. At the taste of the blood 
then he purred louder than ever, and shuved his 
paw quicker and harder into my stummick, until I 
gasped for breath. Then he drew fresh blood, 
and his purr went inter a savage growl, while, 
the weight of his body lightened on my leg. I 
tell you, that growl brought back my luv for 
life in a moment. I saw that crittur would in 
his eagerness take a bite at my leg — then the 
game would be up. What d'ye think I did ? ' 
* Began to jaw,' said Topper ; *and he bolted 
with his tail down.' 
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' Jobbed him with a knife back of the head,' 
suggested Long Jim. 

' No ; what I did was a cirkimstance which 
only one man would think of, and that s ole 
Abe Pike. I jes' took out my ole pipe, wriggled 
a length of straw down the stem till it were 
black with nicotine, then laid it across his 
tongue. My ! you should a seen him. He shook 
his head, tried to wipe his tongue with his paws, 
then give a roar, and make lightning tracks 
for the nearest water. His growl set the dogs 
going tremenjus, then I yeard ole man Hill 
whistlin' 'em, and I fetched a yell that brung 
him up at the double. By gum ! In being] 
saved I were nearly killed ! ' 

* How was that ? 

*Why, them dogs took me for the tiger, 
and they tore the coat offin me, beside some 
skin. Tore ole Bill see who were in the trap and 
took me out. That's why I say Tm dead sot 
against traps with teeth.' 
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ABE AND THE EAGLES 

I HAD not seen old Abe Pike for some weeks, 
having been on rinderpest guard on the 
Orange River, but on my return to the coast I 
rode over to Gum Tree Farm, where the lone 
blue gum threw its pillar of cloud, in the blazing 
afternoon, across the doorway. Uncle Abe was 
lounging, as usual, by the doorway, looking 
listlessly at the sea. 

* Well, oud baas ! How goes it ? ' 
' Is there no more cattle to kill ? ' he said, 
straightening his back and propping himself 
against the wall. ' Think you'd be ashamed to 
look a beefsteak in the face after the way you 
been shooting them pore animiles ! ' 

* The plague must be stamped out, Abe.' 

* Oh, yes ! I yeard that story before ! It s a 
good way to save a critturs life by shooting 
him ! What beats me is why you don't up and 
shoot all children sick with tyfust and grown 
people ailing with influenza! My gum! I'm 
ashamed of you ! ' 
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' Well, so long ! ' 
' You ain't goin' ? 

* I think so ; the work of shooting cattle is 
not pleasant, but it is less pleasant to be re- 
minded of it.' 

* Oh, go along ! Put your horse in the shed 
and come right in. The place ain't been the 
same since youVe been away, sonny ; 'sides, 
there's been no one along for weeks, and I'm 
jes' bu'sting with talk. You wouldn't like to 
see old Abe die of untold yarns.' 

So I off-saddled and knee- haltered the horse, 
for there was no oat-hay in the shed for him, 
and he had to get what picking he could from 
the old lands, yellow with charlock. 

Abe made up the fire, and put on the kettle 
to boil, while from the larder he produced a slab 
of pork and a half-loaf — very black on the 
outside and very soft within. 

* The last batch of baking,' he said, ' was not 
up to the mark. The yeast gave out, and I 
were obliged to get a rise out of a handful of 
rub-rub berries. As for the pork, that came 
from a pig that was catched.' 

' What sort of pig ? ' 

* Well, sonny, it was this way, You know 
the eagles' nest on the old yellow-wood in the 
big kloof? I got the pig out of there.' 

' Oh, you did, did you ! As far as I re- 
member, the tree is a hundred feet high, and the 
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nest quite sixty feet up. The pig climbed up, I 
presume ? '^ 

' You presoom morn's good for you, sonny. 
Don't suppose 'cos you bin to the Orange River 
you know everything. The pig didn't climb 
up ; he jes' dropped in on passin' ; paid a sort 
of flying visit. That nest's as big as a cart 
wheel, and if you stand below and look up the 
trunk it shuts out the sky, while down below 
there's bones enough, and of sorts, to build up 
the skelingtons of a entire museum. That pair 
of eagles used that nest going on for fifteen 
years, and each year when the young hatch out 
they kill off more dassies and cats and blue 
boks than you could eat in a year.' 

* You are welcome to the cats, Abe.' 

* Yes, sir. Them eagles have buried, I 
reckon, as many as two thousand animiles in 
that leaf- mould cemingtary below the big tree. 
Well ! Grub being skerce, I had a fancy to 
bury them young squabs of eagles, by way of 
satisfying my own yearning for food, and giving 
the ole hook-beaked pirates a hint that they 
hadn't the sole right over the earth and air. 
Sonny, that's a big tree, and it took me a fort- 
night to climb up.' 

* That was quick ! ' 

* I've seen quicker climbin', but taking the 
size of the tree and the height of it — maybe, 
five hundred feet ! ' 
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' I thought the height to the nest was about 
sixty feet ? ' 

' Have you clomb that tree ? ' 

' No, Abe; 

' Well, I have ; and if it s not a mile high, 
it s high enuf when youVe up aloft, with nothing 
to keep you from adding your bones to the pile 
below but an iron spike no bigger'n a nail. I 
camped out one day at the bottom of the tree, 
and it was mighty lonesome, when the wind 
came whisperin' round the trees, and dark 
shadows peeped from behin* the rocks, while up 
above the she-eagle would hiss at her mate. 
For about two days they took no heed of me, 
but the fifth day, when I was sprawling half 
way up, with a looped rkeim round the tree, the 
ole she-bird took a squint at me over the nest, 
and flopped down to the lowest bough, where 
she watched me under her brows drive in a 
three-inch nail Two inches I druv it in, and 
when I lowered myself for another, she jes' 
dropped down, clawing to the tree with her long 
hooked toes, and yanked that nail out.' 

' Abe Pike ! ' 

' Yes, sir ; she jes' grabbed hole of it, give it 
a wrench, and out it come. Then she fetched 
a yell loud enough almost to split the tree, and 
went off. Nex' mornin', believe me, there was 
that nail, and five others, outside the door! 
Them eagles had fetched them up to give 
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notice it was no good. They're mighty strong 
in the beak, is eagles,' said Abe, pouring out 
the coffee. 

' But truth is stronger, eh ? ' 

' That's so, sonny ; you take hole o' that, 
and it'll do you a heap of good. That day I 
druv in them nails deeper, and they held good, 
by reason that the ole she-bird had got lockjaw, 
and sot up there nursin' her beak, with her red 
eyes glowing like coals. About the fifth day I 
were near up, when the ole man dropped a 
coney's head, and by luck it took me over the 
head. Well, you'd hardly believe me when I 
tell you, that no sooner the ole girl seen this 
than she gave a hiss, and began scraping out of 
the nest all the rubbish, bones, and skin, and 
feathers, and sich. Whew ! I tell you I had to 
scuttle and leave off. Well, next day she were 
looking out for me, and soon's I got up dropped 
a full-grown blue-bok — ker-blung — and if I had 
not been prepared, would ha' sent me tumbling. 
I climbed down, an' roasted that there bit of 
venison while the two of them watched. Of 
course, after that meal I went home, and next 
mornin', when I opened the door, blow me ! if 
there weren't a rock rabbit, fat as butter, jes' 
outside. I ate him and stopped at home. 
Next mornin' there was a brace of partridges, 
so I ate 'em, and stayed quiet. Next morning 
a big hare, an' I ate him and stayed at home. 
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So on till the eleventh mornin', when there was 
only a black cat, with the musk of him smellin' 
most awful. Of course, I wasn't eating any 
such vermin, but I thought the eagles meant 
well, and I wasn't blaming them. I buried 
that crittur two feet deep, and went hungry to 
bed. Next mornin' I was outer the door before 
I was awake, expecting to fin' a plump lamb, or 
maybe a kid or a turkey, but there was nothing, 
sir, but the smell of that stink cat hanging 
around most dreadful. Sonny, the feelings of 
them two eagles had been hurt. They took it 
as a slight that I hadn't eaten that skunk, so I 
sot off to the kloof to explain matters. When 
I got there the ole he was sailing above the 
tree, with his claws tucked up, and his head on 
one side. When he seed me he jes' fetched a 
screech like a railway engine divin' into a tunnel, 
and then he settled on the tree, where, bymby, 
he were joined by the ole she. They jest sot 
there and looked, making no sign to drop any- 
thing, so I begun to climb ; but they took no 
notice, and bymby I come to the end of the 
nails, and the nearest bough was six feet away. 
I had to give it up that day, leaving them two 
birds all ruffled up and mighty cold and stand- 
offish. It was hard next mornin' to find nothing 
outside the door, and I seed there was nothing 
left but to finish the job, and catch them young 
squabs. I went off to the kloof, bitter against 
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the ingratitood of them stingy birds, which were 
ready to let a human bein' starve when they 
had a larder jes' stuffed with hares and things 
— and my hares, too ! Them birds was waiting 
for me — throwing their beaks back and scream- 
ing like mad, while the squabs in the nest 
squealed till my head split. They had sense 
enuf to see I were angry, and they sot up that 
racket to starve me off ; but a hungry man don't 
stop to listen to speeches when his dinner is 
callin* out loud for him, so I went up with my 
mouth full of nails. Very soon I were over the 
bough, and the screeching and squealing were 
terrible to listen to.' 

* Didn't the eagles attack you ? ' 

' No, sonny ! They were jest helpless with 
laughing ! ' 

' Laughing ? ' 

* When I threw my leg over the bough, I 
got the hammer ready to strike, but I seed them 
shakin' all over, till some of the wing feathers 
dropped out, and tears were running down their 
beaks and droppin* ofiF the sharp point of the 
hook. It was not fear — you never seed a eagle 
afraid — he couldn't be if he tried — an' I seed at 
once they were laughin' fit to die. I sot there 
in a tremble at the unnatural circumstance, and 
then began to climb till I could look into the 
nest. Sonny, d'you know what they were 
laughing at.' 
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* The pig in the nest.* 

* Who told you ? * 

' Oh, I just guessed.' 

'Well, I'm blessed! Ghoisters ! You 
never seed a pig in a nest up a tree seven 
hundred feet high ? ' 

* Not that I remember, Abe.' 

* Gum ! Yes, sir ; there were a pig in that 
nest. Them birds, sonny, had kept me off till 
their squabs could fly, and then they played 
that joke on me. I chucked the pig out, and 
when I got down he were as dead as bacon. 
Come to think of it, sonny, it were a kind 
thought of them eagles to put it up there, and 
it makes me smile every time to think of the 
way them birds laughed till they shook their 
feathers out.' 

The old man fixed his abstracted gaze on a 
cloud of tobacco smoke. 

* I hope to train 'em next year,' he said, ' to 
keep me in venison and lard. Going ? Well, 
so long ! ' 

' So long, Abe ! ' 
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ABE'S BILLY GOAT 

Our Poison Club was in a flourishing condition. 
During the past year the members had killed off 
1 , 500 red cats, wild dogs, jackals, seven leopards, 
and 500 baboons. This represented a good 
round sum — each tail being equivalent to a five- 
shilling demand on the exchequer of the country 
— and the chairman had called a meeting to 
distribute the awards. 

' I have pleasure in announcing, gentlemen,' 
he said, ' that Mr, Si Amos is the champion 
poisoner — having placed to his credit 300 cat 
tails, seventy-five jackal tails, fifty-four baboon 
tails, and one leopard tail. In addition to the 
dues which are rightly his, he is entitled to the 
silver medal presented by the club.' 

* Well done. Si ! Step up ! ' 

Silas pulled his lank figure together, hitched 
up his trousers, wiped his mouth with his sleeve, 
and lumbered up the narrow passage. 

' Give him pizen ! ' said someone in a loud 
voice, whereat there were cries of * Shame ! ' 
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Silas paused, balanced himself uncertainly 
on one leg, and searched the audience. 

* It*s that Abe,* he said. ' What he says 
don't amount to nothin*.* 

* Mr. Pike,* expostulated the chairman ; * Tm 
astonished at you.* 

* Look here, Jim Hockey,* said Abe, rising 
up from a back seat, and pointing his pipe- 
stem at the chairman ; ' I don*t keer if you give 
that thing there a whole string o* silver buttons 
— and Lord knows he wants *em, to keep him- 
self from falling to pieces — but I tell you, you're 
opscttin* the laws of nature goin* about killing 
the animiles off the face of the yearth. It's not 
the mean, sneaking way you*ve got inter of 
dropping pizen pills all over the place that riles 
me so much as the killin* of *em off by the 
thousan* without takin* any thought of what's 
coming. Take baboons * 

* Are we here, Mr. Chairman, to listen to a 
speech from Mr. Pike, or are we not ? * asked 
one member, who was credited with having 
opened a market in jackals* tails. 

* Take baboons,' said Abe, pointing his pipe- 
stem insultingly at his interrupter. ' I allow 
they*re mean, I allow they eat your mealies, 
steal your fruit, kill a sheep or two, and frighten 
your wives ; but if it wam't for the baboons 
there'd be a scorpion under every stone and a 
centipede in every ole stump. The baboons 
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eat them vermin. Take cats — if it wam't for 
cats the lands would be swarmin' with mice. If 
it warn't for the jackals there'd be a hare in 
every grass clump.' 

* If it warn't for Abe Pike,* said Silas, with 
a look of disgust, ' there'd be a dum sight less 
jaw.' 

' Hear, hear ! ' 

' Year away,' said Abe, * and listen to this. 
When you're done killin' all these critturs, the 
scorpions, an' the centipedes, an' the rats, an' 
the snakes, an' the spiders '11 swarm all over you. 
What yer got ter do is to set Nature ag'in 
Nature. The wild buck can look after hisself ; 
teach the tame goat and the sheep to do the 
same. ' 

*The laws of Nature, Abe, have covered 
your lands with weeds.' 

' Yes ; and reduced his mangy live stock to 
one goat,' added Si. 

* Laugh ! yer yeller-eyed, big-footed, long- 
legged, two-headed, freckled-faced duffers — 
laugh ! — but I bet you that ole goat '11 knock 
the stuffin' out of your club, and purtect hisself 
ag'in any wild crittur, from a stink cat to a 
tiger.' 

* You're jawing,' said Si; 'otherwise I'd 
hold you to your bounce.' 

Abe took from his pocket a skin purse, 
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tightly bound with a long thong, unwound this, 
emptied out into his yellow hand, which shook 
with excitement, two bright sovereigns. 

* That ain't any wild cat tail money,' he 
said ; * it's the saving of sixty years' hard work 
— and I stake that.' 

* What's the wager ? ' asked the chairman. 

' That my ole goat proves to this yer club 
that Nature provides a way outside of pizen- 
ing by holding his own ag'inst anything on two 
feet or four feet, 'cept a elephant or a steam 
roller.' 

* The club takes the bet,' said the chairman, 
in a solemn voice and a winking eye. 

* Well ; jes' take keer o' that money until 
your nex' meeting, when I'll turn up with the 
ole Kapater. So long ! ' 

' You'll lose that money, Abe,' I said follow- 
ing him as he slouched away. 

'It's a heap of money,' he said; * a glitter- 
ing pile that I been saving up for my ole 
age.' 

' Call the bet off, Abe.' 

' You think the ole man's a blasteratious ijiot, 
sonny ? Well, well ! maybe. Let him stand at 
that till nex' meeting.' 

In three months the meeting was called, and 
due notice served on Mr. Abe Pike and his 
goat. It was a full house that met in the drowsy 
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afternoon in the big shed on Mr. Hockey s farm, 
and the discussion turned at once on the disposal 
of Abe's money — the general opinion being that 
it should be given back. 

* I object/ said Si Amos, who had brought 
with him a huge and hideous half-breed 
between a boarhound and a mongrel. 'That 
ole man's been throwing slurs on this club, 
and it's my opinion he ought to pay for it 
Anyhow, I'll *'psa" my dog on to his goat.' 

Last of all, Abe Pike himself entered the 
shed, wearing an expression of profound 
despondency. 

' Anyone got a pipe of tobacco ? ' he said, 
looking around gloomily. 

There was no tobacco hospitably forth- 
coming, everyone being too disgusted at the 
thought that all the fun was off. 

Abe leant wearily against the wall. ' Time 
was,' he said, ' when a man would hand you 
his tobacco bag as he said ''Good morning." 
There's a natural meanness in pizening animiles, 
and it's jes' oozing out of yen' 

* Where's your goat, you old humbug } ' 

* Gentlemen, I'm very sorry, but that goat's 
woke up with a most awful temper, and I jes' 
drop in t' ask you voetsack all the dogs outer 
the place 'fore I bring him in.' 

' Yah ! ' said Si Amos ; ' I knew he'd back 
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down. It was pkrt of the bet that dogs was to 
be brought' 

* That s so/ said Mr. Hockey. 

* You won't turn out your dogs ? * 

* No sir ! But this yer dog '11 eat your goat, 
and I give you fair warning ! ' said Si, stirring 
the big mongrel with his toe. 

Abe looked round, gave me a wink, and 
went out. 

When he reappeared he was leading one of 
the biggest goats — a great blue * Kapater,' 
with a long beard, massive horns, and a boss 
of leather and brass over his forehead. 

* Well I'm jiggered!' said one member, 
getting behind the table. 

Someone — I don't know who the rash 
individual was — said ' psa,' and the big mon- 
grel stood up, showing his teeth and growling 
in his throat. 

Abe smiled sadly, let go his hold of the 
goat, pinched his ear, and then the great rout 
of the Poison Club began. The goat walked 
briskly up to the dog, reared up, brought his 
head down, and sent the mongrel smash under 
the table, where he remained whimpering; 
then in a brace, at a whistle from his master, 
the unnatural billy cleared the shed with the 
effectiveness of a battering ram. At the 
outset the strong man of the country tried to 
seize him by the horns, but he evaded the 
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grasp and shot his massive enemy over a form ; 
and when the others fled, he butted them from 
behind so that each man flew out headlong, 
helping to swell the struggling pile at the 
doorway. After this feat he amused himself 
by reducing the table and chairs to splinters, 
then he came to the door and stood scratching 
his ear with his left hind foot, while chewing 
the remains of the minute book. 

* Fetch me a gun,' yelled Si Amos, with his 
hand pressed to his waistcoat. 

* What will you take for that thunder- 
storm, Abe ? " asked Mr. Hockey, tenderly feel- 
ing his elbow. 

' You don't want to buy him so 's you can 
shoot him ? ' 

' No ; I want him as a watch dog.' 

' Well, seeing s how it's you, you can have 
him for a pair of blankets and a bag of 
meal.' 

'It's a swap, Abe. What do you call 
him ?' 

' I calls him '* Peaceful William." I s'pose 
the club admits it's lost the bet ; 'cos, if not, 
William will purceed to further business.' 

* The bet's yours, Abe. Take the money, 
for Heaven's sake ! ' 

'All right, then; I'll kraal the goat for 
you.' 
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The goat was penned up, and Abe loaded 
his meal on to his horse and went off. 

The club watched the old man out of sight, 
each member absently rubbing himself, and all 
of them remarkably silent 

* Oh !-l * said someone, in a tone of unmis- 
takable dismay. 

We all, as one man, faced round to the 
kraal, and then we simultaneously skurried up 
to the barn roof. From this position of safety 
we saw Peaceful William, in a shower of dust, 
carefully demolish the walls of the pen and the 
poles that supported the thatched roof, and we 
fearfully gazed down upon him as he walked 
steadily round and round the barn, stopping at 
intervals to rear against the wall, to eye us 
threateningly. I don't know when he left, but 
he was not there next morning, when, at the 
break of day, Abe s voice greeted us. 

* I thought rd tell you Peaceful Billy is at 
my place ; and he s there when you care to 
fetch him. Fine sunrise, ain't it ? Nice place 
to see it from. Nature s better than pizen if 
you take her early.* 

There was a strange gurgling sound of 
suppressed laughter. 

* I say ! * It was Abe again. 

* Well ? ' 

' Goat fat 's mighty good for bruises ! So 
long ! ' 
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' Darn you and your goat ! ' growled the 
chairman. * Boys, I vote we descend to 
business.' 

We descended, and while we ate our break- 
fast the women of the house giggled till they 
almost choked. 
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XXX 
A KAFFIR'S PLAY 

The red Kaffir is a man with a good deal of 
character, which he does his best to destroy. 
The pure kraal Kaffir, who lounges negligently 
in his red blanket or squats on his loins by the 
fire at night, telling interminable stories about 
nothing in particular, has many points which 
mark him from the *town boy' — the spoiled 
child of civilisation, who treads tenderly in his 
hard * Blucher ' boots, and covers his corduroy 
trousers with bright patches of other material ; 
who has to support his weary frame against 
every pillar and post and corner he comes 
across, and who is generally shiftless, saucy, and 
squalid. 

The kraal Kaffir is lean, long, and tough, 
dignified in his movements, courteous to his 
friends, given over to long spells of silence 
broken by fits of noisy eloquence, his sullen, 
solemn face seldom lit up by a smile, and his 
black smoke-stained eyes smouldering always 
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with an unquenchable fire, that flames out when 
he meets a Fingo on the highway, or when the 
fire-water runs through his veins at the beer- 
drinking. 

The red Kaffir is a warrior. He is also a 
lawyer. I am not certain whether he most 
prefers to settle a dispute by argument or by 
the kerrie, but I think his idea of greatest 
happiness would be a long disputation extend- 
ing over a week, to be rounded off with the 
clashing of kerries. Some people, who have 
seen the wide smile on the face of a West Coast 
negro, accept that all-pervading grin as the 
main feature of the entire black race, and argue 
from it that all blacks are good-tempered 
children, prone to every impulse. That is not 
true of the Kaffir. He is of the Bantu stock, 
which includes the Zulu and the Basuto, whose 
chief sentiment is stern pride of race, whose 
ruling expression is one of sullen reserve, and 
whose national impulse is to fight. They were 
cradled somewhere in the valley of the Nile, the 
hot nursery of fierce races ; their remote ancestors 
swept South, destroying as they went, and the 
southernest fringe are Amaxosa of the Cape 
frontier, the men who have waged five separate 
wars with the red coats of England and the 
sure-shooting border settlers. Pringle has, in 
these lines, given a vivid picture of the Kaffir : 
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things better n a white man, easy — his tongue 
and his stick. I seed a Kaffir onct get the 
better of a fencing master. 

' I were sitting in the schoolyard, away up 
in town, where a sergeant from the barracks 
were showing the big boys how to use a single- 
stick. There were a Kaffir, leaning his chin on 
the top of the gate, looking on, with no more 
life in his face than a chip of mahogany. 

* Bymby the sergeant he spotted the Kaffir, 
and he sed, sed he, *' Now, you boys ; Til jes* 
show you what single-stick play is," and he 
called to the Kaffir to come in. 

'Well, the black feller, he came in — very 
slow, pulling his blanket up to his chin, and 
looking like a young horse all ready to bolt in a 
minnit. The end of his long kerrie peeped 
out below his blanket, and the sergeant touched 
it with his ash stick, then stood on guard. 

* ** You keep your eye on my wrist-play, boys," 
sed the sergeant, swellin* out his chest till the 
brass buttons nearly popped off. ** You keep 
your eye on me," he sed, " and you'll see how I 
get over his guard every time" 

'The Kaffir he jes' stood there, looking 
solum, and the sergeant poked him in the 
stomjack. 

* ** Yinnie ! " sed the Kaffir, backing off an* 
snappin' fire from his eyes. You see he didn't 
know what the sergeant were about, and though 
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he wern't fool enough to strike a rooibaaitje in 
the town, his dander got up at that poke. 

* " Do you want to fight this chap ? ' sed I. 

' " I want to show these boys what real 
wrist-play is," sed the sergeant, making an 
under-cut with his stick ; **and this Kaffir will 
do well as a block. Tell him to put up his 
kerrie." 

* I jes* tole the Kaffir, and had a quiet larf. 
To think of anyone bein' sich a simple ijiot as to 
play at sticks with a Kaffir. I tole the " boy," 
and he said, ** Yoh ! " in surprise. Then a sort 
of smile flickered about his mouth, and his 
black eyes began to shine. He let slip the 
blanket offen his shoulders, and caught it on 
his left arm. Then he took his kerrie by the 
end, and held it out the full length of his arm, 
with his head forrard and his toes apart, and 
back so that he leant forward. You know 
the fighting kerrie, about five feet long, and 
tough as steel. 

* The sergeant — he smiled — threw forrard 
his right foot, balanced hisself on his left, 
crooked his elbow, and pointed his stick slant- 
ing. 

* " You see, boys," he sed ; " you must stand 
naturally, with your body nicely balanced, ready 
to advance or retreat. Look at me, and look 
at the Kaffir," he said. " He stands on his toes, 
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and if he lost his balance he would fall on his 
face. Watch me get over his guard." 

* '* Ready ! " he sed, and they begun. 

* Well the boys watched, I tell you. 
There were a grunting, a clatter and a whirl- 
wind of sticks — outer which whizzed chips of 
ash and bits of the basket-hilt. They didn't 
see nuffing of the sergeant s wrist-play, I tell 
you. No, sir, all they seed was that whirling of 
sticks like the spokes of a wheel, and bymby 
outer the dust come the sergeant. 

* He didn't look the same man. His face 
were red an' angry, his basket-hilt was all 
smashed in, his knuckles were raw, and there 
were no more'n but a foot left of his stick. 

* The Kaffir stood there, solum as a judge, 
with jes' a touch of fire in his eyes. There 
were not so much as a mark on his smooth skin, 
as he slipped the blanket over his shoulder, 
and waited for more. 

* The sergeant fished up sixpence, and gave 
it to the boy, without a word. 

* ** You'd better go," I sed. 

* •* Yoh," sed the Kaffir, looking at the 
sixpence ; ** is he done ? Let him take another 
stick ; we were but playing, and no one's head 
is broken.' 

* *' You go," I said ; and he went, looking 
mighty troubled. 

* I tell you what, sonny ; the Queen should 
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take a thousand of these yer red Kaffirs, and 
make soldiers of 'em for service in a hot country. 
Not here, of course, but away off in Injia. Its 
a pity to waste em, and they'd do more good 
scouting than drinkin' Cape brandy, lifting 
cattle, and loafin' around. A black battalion of 
Kaffirs and Zulus would be no small pumpkins, 
an' they could be officered by Colonials who 
know the language.' 
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A BUGLE CALL 

' H ULLOA, Bassie ! I thought this fine morning 
would bring you over. The sap's running 
strong, and the quail are gathering thick in the 
young wheat. Hear to them whistling. 
Where's your gun ? ' 

* I did not come to shoot' 

' Soh ! Well, you don't look like shooting. 
Been eating too much green fruit ? ' 

* I've passed the green fruit stage, Abe.' 

* I ain't ; there's nothing better'n a pie of 
green apricots with cream, and green mealies 
is better'n kissing. You're not in love, are 
you ? ' 

' I have been writing poetry,' I said, with 
an air of unconcern ; ' and I want to take your 
opinion of it' 

* Fire away,' said Abe, fetching up a judicial 
expression ; * it's many a year since I learnt 
poetry, my boy — many a year. The ole mum 
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onct, in the moonlight, when I were knee high, 
read to me outer a torn sheet she had, and 
these words I remember : 

* " He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God that loveth us, 
He made and loveth all." 

* Long years agone the old mother read that 
outer a torn slip of paper, and I know it yet, 
sonny. Td like to year some more.' 

* I don't think 111 read it you, on second 
thoughts/ I said, with sudden doubt. 

*You bet you will, sonny. A man that's 
got the gift of making poetry has no occasion 
to stand back in the corner.' 

'Well it's only a little thing I dashed off 
the other night. Here it is : 

* " Oh, frog, that sits on the garden seat 

(Croak, croak ! where the trees hang low), 

Have you ever swum in the ocean deep, 
In the waves where the wild winds blow, 
Where the red crabs crawl on the rocks below, 

On the rocks where the dead men sleep? " ' 

' It's kind o' buttery,' said Abe slowly, 

* but I don't see no sense in it. What's a frog 
on a garden seat got anything to do with dead 
men ? And crabs ain't red.' 

' Oh, that's a poet's licence.' 
' It are, eh ? Well, I won't go to your 
shop for spirrits. Is there any more ? ' 
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* This is the second verse, I said, rather 
discouraged : 

" * Oh, speckled toad, did you ever dream 
(Croak, croak ! there's a snake on the wall), 
Did you ever dream of my lady dear. 
Who sometimes walks in the garden here 
(While the milk in the pan is making cream). 
And sings when there's no one near ? " ' 

* How does it sound ? ' 

* It sounds like treacle,' said Abe, with a 
puzzled look ; * but I don't see what the podder s 
got to do with it, anyhow; and the young 
woman's got no business to be wasting her 
time waiting for the milk to set. Why don't 
she use the cream separator ? ' 

* I couldn't write about a machine. 

*Why not — hum — er — hum — why not say 
this : 

' After she turned the cream separator, 
She sat and ate a cold pertater ' ? 

' There is no sentiment in that ! ' I said 
indignantly ; 'and the words have no rhythm.' 

* What's rhythm ? ' 

* Why, tone, modulation, music ; you 
know ! ' 

* Sonny ! is there any music in the croak of 
a frog — is there ? In course not ! Now listen — 
what do you hear ? ' 

I listened, and heard nothing but the drowsy 
hum and hollow drone of the surf. 
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' I can hear nothing. ' 

' Soh ! Well, now jes* cock yer ear, and 
hearken to the voice of the sea — rising and 
falling, soft and melancholy. Dying away to a 
whisper, then swellin' up as the big wave rolls 
in, swinging to and fro in a great song of quiet 
and peace. That*s music, sonny ; and when the 
wind rises, and in the dark of the night, the 
spring-tide, coming in with the power of the sea 
behind, thunders on the beach, there's music 
there — wild and grand — and when the clouds 
pile up outer the sea higher and higher, and the 
yearth waitin' in silence, when there is no breath 
of air, shakes to the rollin' crash of the thunder 
— there's music then. Where's your potery be- 
side them sounds and the lightning flash and 
the rush of the wind, and the splashing of water 
risin' suddenly ? ' 

I thrust my paper back into my pocket. 

* There's music, sonny, in the veld and 
bush, and in the night cries of the wild animiles 
and birds ; but I yeard onct a sound I shall 
never forget, and I guess there was in it a 
whole book of potery. But you ain't finished 
about your podder.' 

* Never mind the frog, the snake has swal- 
lowed him by this. Tell me the story.' 

* Well it were in the Boma Pass, time of the 
Kaffir War, and the ole 94th were halted in the 
jaws of the pass, waitin Tor the cool of the after- 
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noon before they marched. I recomember it 
well — the dark woods in the narrow pass rising 
up till they 'most shut out the sky ; the red coats 
down by the water; the smoke rising in tall 
columns from the cooking fires ; the horses 
standing in a bunch switching the flies offen em ; 
the oxen knee-deep in the water ; and a silence 
born of the hot sun over all. It were as quiet 
as Sunday down in the mouth of the pass, with 
the sun running up and down the bayonets like 
fire, and no red to stain them, for there was no 
news of Kaffirs within a day's march. 

* I yeard a honey-bird call outer the black 
of the wood, and I jes' moved off with nothin' 
mor'n a pipe and a clasp-knife. 

* *' Where you going, Abe ? " said a little bugler 
chap, lookin* up from the shade of a bush. 

* ** Bee huntin*, sonny.'* 

* '* ril come along o' you," he sed ; " as there 
ain't no bloomin' Kafs to hunt, bees'U do." 

* He were a little chap, with his lips all 
cracked by the sun, and a little nose that you 
couldn't see for the freckles, and brown eyes like 
you see in a bird or a buck — clear and bright. 
Always he were on the move, like a willey-wag- 
tail, and him and me were chums. Ah yes ; 
many a story I tole him by the camp fire, him a 
sitting with his chin in his hands staring at me 
with his big round eyes, and they called him 
'* Abe's kid," 'cos I downed a fellow for boosting 
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him with a leather belt I tole you how a little 
dream lad had come to me one night outer the 
sea ; that were he, my son — that were my little 
boy; 

* Did he die ? * I said, looking at the old 
man. 

* He went away, sonny, but he said he'd 
wait for me, and he'll keep his word.* There 
was a wistful look in the old man's face as he 
looked towards the sea for some time in silence. 
* Yes ; we slipped inter the wood, the honey- 
bird calling — the only sound outer the great 
stillness of the woods, cept for the crushing 
of the dried leaves under our tread, and the 
bird, flitting like a shadder from tree to tree, led 
us on deeper and deeper into the heart of the 
Boma Pass, till I pulled up to take bearings. 

' ** We must get away back, little chap," I 
said. 

* ** Then it's not true what you tole me 
about the honey-bird ? " and he looked at me 
askance. 

'^*Why not?" said L 

* " 'Cos there he is a calling like mad, same 
as ever. I don't believe he's a honey-bird, and 
I don't believe any of them stories you've 
been tellin' me. You're no pal of mine," 
he said, looking at me with a wrinkle 'tween 
his eyes. 

' " I'm thinkin we're gettin too far from the 
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lines," I sed, ** and you ain't used to the bush if 
Kaffirs were to come.' 

* *' YouVe afraid," he sed ; ** that's what." 

* '' Come on," I sed, like a fool ; and I went 
on, stooping through the bush, going mighty 
quick, and him panting after me. ** I can smell 
honey," I sed, stopping short, and noticin' that 
the bird had done his flight. 

' ** Garn ! " he sed, wrinkling up his little 
nose. There was a holler tree standin' up in a 
little clearin' no bigger'n a room, and the hum 
of the bees came to us as we stood. 

* ** I see 'em," he says ; ** look at 'em 
streaming in ! What a lark ! Cut a hole with 
your knife," he says, ** 'an I'll carry some honey 
back in this bugle," and he laughed. 

* ** Well," says I, " who's been tellin' lies ? " 

* He laughed again. 

* ** I takes it back, Abe," he says. ** Oh my 
eye ! Jes look ! " 

* I seed then we'd clomb high up on the left 
side of the pass, and from the clearin' there 
was a sight of the hanging woods over against 
us, of the narrow path below, and the soldiers 
away down to the left. 

' ** Now you've seed the bee-tree," I says, 
** we mus' go back." 

* ** Jes' a little honey, Abe," he says ; ** jes' 
a little to take back, else that Jimmy '11 never 
b'lieve I been up here." 
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* I were looking across at the dark wood, 
and I said to him quietly, "Get behind the 
tree," for Td seed a Kaffir stretched out on a 
grey rock that stood outer the bush. 

* ** What's the row ? ' he says, looking a 
little scared. Maybe 'cos I looked the same. 

* '* Take off that coat," I sed ; for the red 
showed up plain. 

* ** Take off the Queen's coat ? " he sed, 
going red and white ; ** not me ! " 

* **My lad," I sed to him quiet ; "there are 
Kaffirs in the bush." 

* " What larx," he sed in a whisper, and his 
eyes opening wide as he stared at me. 

* " And if you keep your coat on they'll see 
you." 

* " Let 'em," he said, swallering his throat. 

* " Take it off," I said. 
* " Not me." 

* ** Then I leave you." And with that I 
slipped away, but turned on my tracks and 
come back softly to peer at him. He were still 
standing behin' the tree, looking away off at 
the soldiers, but his coat were buttoned up 
tight to his throat I went up to him tip-toe 
and touched him on the soldier, and he gave a 
low cry and jumped aside with his fists up. 
When he seed who it were, the tears came into 
his eyes. 

* " Abe Pike," he sed, tremblin', " that's a 
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mean trick to play on a boy — a mean dirty 
trick/' 

* I allow it were mean, but I thought Td 
skeer him into taking off that red rag. Then 
I give it up. ** Come on," I sed, " foUer me ; 
stop when I stop, run when I run, and keep 
quiet." 

* So we sot off tenderly through the bush, 
and we hadn't gone mor'n fifty paces when I 
smelt the Kaffirs. I sank down ; he did, too, 
and I peered through the shadders. A sound 
came to us — the sound of naked feet, of moving 
branches — and I knew the pass were full of 
men. 

' He touched me on the arm as the bugle 
call to *' fall in " rang along into the still pass, 
ekering as it went from side to side. 

* I put my mouth to his ear to tell him the 
Kaffirs were swarming, and that we could not 
go on, but must go up the ridge and work round 
to the troops. 

*' What are the Kaffirs doing ? " he sed. 
'* They are making an ambush." 
'* And the General doesn't know? " 
'* No, sonny, he doesn't." 
'* And they'll march in and be stabbed," 
he whispered, with his eyes round and staring. 
' ** Oh, they'll fight their way out," I sed. 
" Come on after me." 
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' *' Good-bye," he said, sitting down. " You 
go on — I'm tired." 

* ** ril carry you, little chap," says I, and I 
picked him up, but he was heavy for his size, 
and the bush was thick, and more than that, he 
kicked. 

* *' So I sot him down, and I yeard a Kaffir 
calling out to his friends to know what the noise 
was. I motioned to him to come, but he sot 
there, with his face white, and shook his head ; 
then he altered his mind. *' Go on," he said, 
'* ril foller— go quick !" So I sot off up the 
ridge through the wood, slipping from tree to 
tree, thinking he were coming, when all of a 
sudden outer the wood, ringing out clear and 
loud, a bugle sounded the alarm. I looked 
round and the boy were not there. I ran back, 
and saw him with the bugle to his lips, and his 
cheeks swelling as he blew another blast I 
can hear it now — the call of that little chap, 
with the muttered cries of the Kaffirs, and the 
sound of their naked feet running, as they 
came up. 

**' You little devil," I yelled; "they'll kill 
you. Run ! " 

* He gave me one look over his shoulder, 
and he put his life into that last blow. As the 
last note went swinging away, there came an 
answering note from the regiment — to form 
square. 
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*'*That11 be Jimmy," he said. And the 
next minnit an assegai struck him on the neck, 
and he fell into my arms.* 

Abe stopped, and looked away. 

' What, then ? ' I said, touching him on the 
shoulder. 

* I don't know, sonny, what happened, till I 
laid him down afore the General.' 

* You carried him out ? ' 

' I s'pose so — I s'pose so— seeing as we 
were both there ; and my clothes were in rags 
from the thorns, and my head cut open with a 
kerrie. Yes, I laid him afore the General. 

* '* What's this ? " he says. 

* " General," I said, '* this boy has saved 
the regiment ; he could 'a run — but he didn't." 

* *' Who sounded the alarm ? " he sed. 
*"It was him, and the pass is full of 

Kaffirs." 

'The General stooped down, and looked 
into the little feller's face. 

* *' Damn you, man,' he said, turning on 
me ; " what did you take him into the wood 
for ? " 

* The little chap opened his eyes, and they 
were fixed, all glazed, on the General, and the 
officers stood around, looking, and the soldiers 
in the square. 

* The General brought his hand to his cap, 
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then he wheeled round: ** Ninety fourth — 
present — ^arms ! " 

* The ranks came to a salute, and the officers 
brought their heels together and their swords 
up. 

* The little chap let his eyes scan the lines. 

* " They are saluting you, my brave boy," 
said the General. 

' I felt him move in my arms, and I lifted 
his hand to his head to salute. Then he sighed, 
then he smiled, and his eyes closed. ** Til wait 
for you, Abe," he said, and he was dead. 

' " Ninety-fourth," said the General, " the 
enemy's in the pass." 

* They came by in columns, and as they 
passed, they looked at the little chap and 
saluted, and they went on in silence with their 
mouths shut. 

* They clean frightened the Kaffirs that 
time ; and next day — they buried the little chap 
— the band playing — and all the regiment in 
full dress. My little chap — my little chap ! ' 
said Abe, in a whisper — * "I'll wait for you, Abe," 
he sed. And when he sounds the bugle ole 
Abe 11 go. Yes, I sit and listen for it' He 
sat still, looking toward the sea, and I went 
quietly away. 
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THE 'RED' KAFFIRS! 

I FOUND Abe Pike one afternoon poring over a 
newspaper, tracing each word with a horny 
finger, and laboriously spelling out the long 
words. 

* Getting hints about pumpkin -growing, 
Abe ? ' 

' No, sonny ; jes* studying how to give 
spoon-food to infants, and you ve come in time/ 

The old man looked vexed. He suddenly 
rolled the paper into a ball, and threw it at a 
lizard. 

* I t*s mean ! ' he said ; ' danged mean ! ' 

* What ? ' 

He held out his hand, and I mechanically 
gave him my tobacco pouch. 

* Ever been to England ? ' he said. 

* Yes ; you know I have.* 

* Soh ! Is the people there white ? ' 

* Of course ! ' 

* Same as you and me ? ' 
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* A little whiter, I should say, Abe. What 
are you driving at ? ' 

* Look here, sonny ! Ive been in this 
country, man an' boy, ever since I were born ; 
and, you b'lieve me, I never get hole of a paper 
from the Ole Land but there s some abuse of 
us colonists. That's why I ask you is they 
white.' 

* What have they been saying now ? ' 

* Saying ; why the same old story — that 
we're a hard lot, always driving the Kaffirs, an' 
killing 'em, an' stealing their lands, an' 'busin' 
their women folk, and grindin' 'em down.' 

* Well ; what does it matter ! ' 

* It matters the hull sackful. Look at me 
— I've never been to England, but all the same 
it's my home. I love the ole flag, and cry 
** Hurrah" for the Queen; an', ole as I am, 
I'd boost anybody over the head as 'ud up 
an' say England was not the best and the 
biggest and the grandest country in the world. 
Yessir ! ' 

* She's not very big, Abe.' 

Soh ! Well, she's big enough to spread 
her arms all round the yearth, and fetch any- 
body on the other side '* ker-blum " with a 
man-o'-war's big gun. We give her all — it 
ain't much, maybe — an* we get back a crop of 
suspicions. That's why I ask, is the people in 
the Ole Land white ? ' 
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* We are all of one family, Abe, and rela- 
tions don't compliment each other.' 

* Who's crying out for compliments ? I 
leave 'em to the chaps over in England, who 
praise each other to their face in the halls, and 
tell each other what fine fellows they are to 
save the Kaffirs from them cruel, savageous 
colonists. May the Lord look up and down 
'em for the mischief they've done.' 

* You seem very bitter, Abe.' 

* Well, the reading in that paper has lef a 
bitter taste. You see, sonny, I recomember 
the wars of the ** thirties " and the ** forties," 
when your father were a boy — and his uncles 
and brothers, and sisters and wives — the whole 
lot of us — were raw to the land — when the 
country all round were wild — and the Kaffirs 
hangin' on the frontier like a great dark wave 
way out on the sea — ready to rush in and 
sweep us offern the land. Three times they 
rushed in — three times we had to leave our 
homes, our flocks, our crops, and make for the 
posts. Then we had to fight 'em back, and 
those people away over in England each time 
'ud fetch a howl that reached across the sea 
about the cruelty of the colonists — with never 
a word about the burnt houses, and the cattle 
swept off, and the women and children. 

* Look here, sonny, ^ said Abe, his face 
growing dark; 'I'll tell you somethin' I seed 
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when I was a grown boy — somethin' about one 
of these very wars the people at home have 
blamed us for making for our own gain. 

'The Kaffirs were over yonder; about 
twenty miles away across the Chumie, and the 
farmers were scattered all about, thinkin' of 
nothin' at all but the mealie crop, and the 
wheat nearly ripe, and the pumpkin patches — 
for they had been through hard times, and the 
season were good. Jes' away back of this 
place, where the three springs of the Kleine- 
monde rise out of the flats, there were a little 
valley no bigger n ten acres, set around with 
small hills, and the water runnin* through and 
round it under big yellerwood and Kaffir plum 
trees ; while in the water stood clumps of 
palmeit and tree ferns, yeller and green, and 
rustlin* to the wind. Beyond the hills the 
grass veld rolled away to the Fish River bush, 
over here towards the Kaffirs, and the Kowie 
bush way back. On the grass veld were a 
many herd of bucks — springbok and bles-bok — 
while in the thick bush were koodoo and 
buffel — aye, an' elephant ! 

* It is a mooi place now, that little valley ; 
but I tell you then it were a spot to make a 
man look and long. But it were risky. The 
Fish River bush were a leetle too close, in case 
the Kaffirs raided. 

* Howsomdever, there were one man who 
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took the risk. He were ole Mr. Tolver — a 
farmer from Devonshire, and with him were 
seven sons — two on *em born here, the rest 
away in the ole country. My gum ! you should 
a seed 'em. The ole man hisself were not so 
big, though he were broad an' deep ; but four 
of his boys were over six feet, and the other 
three were growing fast. Ole Mr. Tolver druv 
his stake into the little valley. '' This is my 
settlement," he sez to the Government officer 
who came riding round, and tried to persuade 
him to give it up, because of its aloneness. 
'* Here I am," he sez, "and here I stays, and 
durn the Kaffirs ! " 

* *' You're a stubborn man, Tolver," sez the 
officer, ** but I have warned you. If the Kaffirs 
come they would cut you off before you could 
reach Grahamstown." 

* ** Jes* cast your eyes over my boys," sez 
Tolver ; and the boys laughed, and stood in a 
row. 

* ** There was Jake at the top, six-foot- four, 
with a yeller beard, and eyes blue as a bit of 
sky. Slow he were and heavy in his tread, 
with a hand like a leg o' mutton and a heart 
soft as a woman. He were courtin' a girl over 
at Clumber. I seed him offen there, but all the 
time you'd a thought he were there to play 
with the little girl, and not her big sister. Nex' 
to him were Oil, with a smooth face and a bull 
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neck, and brown eyes that were always 
laughing. He took arter his mother. Arter 
him come Seth — long and thin and solum, with 
a habit ofcroonin' to hisself. And nex' him 
were Harry — the devil of the family ; straight 
as a ramrod, handsome, and hot-tempered. He 
were a fine young chap, and the girls ran when 
he came in sight to put their hair straight 
Then come one below six foot — young Willie, 
who took after his brother Jake, and jes 
follered Harry like a shadder. Nex' him were 
barefooted Jimmy — a boy that was a born 
hunter, and knew more about animiles and 
how to cotch em' than any man ; an' last of all 
were the baby Tom. Tho' they called him 
** baby," he were as big a most as you, with the 
hair sticking through a hole in his felt hat, and 
bare brown legs. 

'There they stood in a row — the seven 
sons ; and the officer threw his eye along 'em. 

* ** By God ! " he sed, '' theyVefine chips from 
the ole country. Well, you'll do as you like, 
Tolver ; but take my advice — build a house 
with stone walls out in the clearing, and don't 
have a thatch-roof." 

* Well ; he rode off, and Tolver squatted in 
that little valley, clearing out the bush from the 
centre, and growing a' most anything. Many a 
time I went over there to climb the trees for 
plums with Tom, or go off bee huntin' with 
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Jimmie, and in the quiet of the evenin* IVe sot 
outside with the others, while Seth he played 
on his concertina bellers, making the saddest 
music, fit to make you roll over an' cry. 

' One night I went over, so to be ready to 
go on a long hunt nex' day with Jimmie, and 
down the hill there came a Kaffir, with his kerrie 
across his shoulder, and his arms resting on. the 
stick by the wrists, after their way of walking. 

***Gumela!' he sed, and stood near by, 
waiting, drawin' his red blanket round him, and 
his face set like a block o' wood. 

* Ole baas Tolver he jes' grunted, and the 
Kaffir he stood there lookin*. 

* Arter a time the ole baas up and sed — 
*' Jake, fetch him a stick o' tobacco ! " 

' Jake riz up, and there seemed no end to 
him, and he reached out a long arm with a yank 
of black tobak. 

' " Yoh ! " sed the Kaffir. 

* ** OH," said the ole baas ; ** step inside for a 
strip of meat Seth, put another stick on the 
fire. You, Harry, draw a bucket o' water from 
the spring." 

' As, one arter the other, these big chaps riz 
up from the ground, and went striding off about 
their jobs which the ole man had set them 
a-purpose, the Kaffir looked more an* more 
sprised. 

Sit and eat," sed the ole baas. 
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' '' Inkosi/* sed the Kaffir ; and he squatted 
down to the fire, with his hands out to the 
blaze, and his black eyes half-closed ; while the 
meat spluttered on the coals, giving off a fine 
smell. 

* ** Willie," sed the ole man ; ** fetch out the 
guns and give *em a clean up/' 

* Willie sprang up — nearly six foot of him — 
and the Kaffir looked roun' the fire at the other 
two boys. 

* ** Yoh," he said, ** these men are like trees " ; 
and his eyes shone in the light, and on his 
breast there gleamed white a string of tiger 
claws. 

* So he sot and eat, and then he said he 
were going on to the Kasouga to see his 
brother, who was herding cattle for a white 
maxu 

* When he went the ole man laughed in his 
beard. ** I guess," he sed, '* hell see weVe too 
much of a mouthful in case they mean trouble,* 

** * I hope we haven't frightened him,' sed 
Harry ; ** things are gettin' too quiet." 

* '* The quieter the better," sed Jake ; *' we 
don't wan't any Kaffirs swooping down here, 
I didn't like the look of that fellow ; he said 
too litrie." 

' *' Phooh ! " said Harry, " I'd take him with 
one hand." 

* '* I'll jes walk over to Clumber," sed Jake, 
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stretching hisself, ** and fetch the sweet pertaters 
for sowing to-morrow." 

* Harry laughed. 

*** You're getting nervous, Jake," he sed, 
'* now youVe in love. There's somethin* 
sweeter'n pertaters over yonder." 

' Jake laid Harry on his back— not so s to 
hurt him, and swung off inter the dark, while 
me and Jimmie and Tom reckoned that Harry 
was the chap if there was any trouble. 

* Early next morn, me and Jim stretched 
away across the veld, towards the Fish River, 
carrying a tin for the honey and a hunk of black 
bread. 

* We'd gone about six miles when Jimmie 
stubbed his toe, and sit down, with a holler, to 
nurse it. 

< " My gum ! " he sed, " it's bad ; I guess 
we'll go back and leave this trip for nex' week. 
There's a honey-tree near home, and we'll go 
there." 

* I were 'leven and he were sixteen, and 
what he sed I'd got to do, so we turned back, 
and he limpin'.' 

* All o' a sudden, when we got in a dip, he 
give over limpin'. '* Abe," he says, breathin' 
hard, ** there were a Kaffir watching us. Now 
you go along home — quick ! Don't say nothin' 
to father. Maybe the chap's up to no mischief, 
but if he is, I'll find out." 
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' '* Come back with me," I sed, skeered 

* '* Do what I tell you," he sez ; and when I 
started to go, he slipped away to the left, up 
the hill. Well, I went on, gettin* more and 
more skeered, till I saw the house, then I jes' 
hid away and waited for Jim. Bymby, in the 
afternoon, here he came running, and I run to 
meet him when he slowed down. 

' " Whatjer see ? " I asked him. 

' '' Nothin," he sez. 

' '* Whatjer run for, then ? " 

* *' To keep warm," he sez, though the sweat 
were running off" him. 

* Well, when we got to the clearin* we met 
Jake hauling on a big stump. 

* '' Well, youngsters," he says ; wiping his 
forehead with the back of his hand ; '' had a 
good time ? ' 

* " Jake," said Jimmie, " there's Kaffirs over 
yonder." 

* ** What's that ! Are you joking ? ' 

* " There's Kaffirs over yonder," sed Jimmie, 
staring at his brother ; '' and the chap as was 
here last night is with 'em. I heard them call 
him. His name's Tyali." 

* " My God ! " said Jake, going white, 
" Tell father," he sed, and then he ran. 

' I laughed, sneering at Jake, and Jimmie 
hit me in the side, though his mouth were 
twitching. 
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* ** What the row ? " sed Harry, coming up. 

* " Kaffirs ! " sed Jimmie, scowling after Jake. 
' '* Hurrah !" sed Harry, and threw up his hat. 

* *' What's all this I yere from Jake.'^" said 
ole man Tolver, striding up. " So," he sed, 
when Jimmie tole him, putting the ends of his 
beard into his mouth, which were a trick he 
had when thinking. " So ; they're coming. 
Well, let 'em come ! I tole that Guv'ment 
chap rd stay here, and here Til stay. If any of 
you boys wouldlike togo, you'd better clearnow." 

*They were all of them together — all but 
Jake, and he had gone running into the house. 

* ** It's too much trouble to run," said OH, 
biting on a piece of grass. " 'Sides, I ain't 
finished 'scoffling' the mealies. I'll stay." 

* The ole baas he jes' grunted. 
' - So'U I," said Seth.' 

* " Ef you all went," said Harry, with his 
eyes shining, '* I'd stop." 

* The ole baas he jes' grunted ag'in. 
''*An' me," said Willie; *' and me too"— 

" and me," said Jim and baby Tom. 

* '* Thank you, my sons," sed Tolver, softly, 
and jes' then Jake came outer the house — Jake 
the biggest and the oldest, and the kindest of 
the brothers. In his hand he carried a big 
chopping axe, which were like a little stick in 
his grasp. He looked at his brothers, and his 
father looked at him. 
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* ** Tm going over to Clumber," he sed. 

* ** So," sed his father ; and they all stood 
silent 

* ** Yes," sed Jake after a time, ** I'll give 
'em warning." 

* ** And take yourself out of danger," sed 
the ole baas quietly. 

* Jake looked at his father rather sadlike, 
and then he said : ** Shall I take Jim and Tom 
with me ? " 

* **I won't go," sed Tom, turning red. 
^Jimmie sed nothin', but his lip trembled. 

He thought a heap of Jake, and here he seed 
him turnin' tail. 

' ** Abe," said Jake, speaking quietly ; 
''you've got no part in this — come with me." 

' " I'm not running away," I sed. "I'll stay 
with Harry." 

* Jake opened his mouth as if he'd speak, 
then he turned on his heel and strode away 
with his axe over his shoulder. 

* His brothers turned to look after him, and 
ole Tolver, he called out in a hard voice, 
*' Don't you come back here again. You're no 
son of mine." Jake he gave no sign, and I 
seed Jimmie's face working. 

* ** Yah ! you're afraid like him," I sed. 

* "You lie," he sed, and hit me 'longside the 
jaw. 
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' ** Be quiet, boys," said Oil Tolver, ketching 
Jim by the arm. 

* ** Seth," said the ole baas, speaking short 
and firm. " Get ter the top of that hill, and 
keep a sharp look-out. Willie and Jim, bring 
the cows into the kraal. Oil and Harry, fill the 
water-barrel, and put it inside the house. Tom 
and you, Abe, move all the things outer the big 
room, and get the guns ready." 

' Seth sot off up the hill at a lope, and the 
other boys all went about their work, and got 
things to rights in no time. Then we hung about 
fidgettin' — picking things up and putting them 
down, and looking up to Seth all the time. 

* Arter a long time Seth lifted up his hand, 
and we all stood in a bunch watching him till 
our eyes ached — then here he come down the 
hill like a cart-wheel, while the big chaps 
grabbed their guns, and I bolted inter the 
house. 

' " Are they coming ? " shouted Harry. 
' Seth nodded as he ran. 
' " How many?" 

* '* One," said Seth, with a gasp. 

' *' Good lord ! " said Harry, throwing his 
rifle down. 

' ** I say," sed Seth, drawlin* out his words 
— ^his neck was that long ; ** you fellows jes' 
slouch around 's if you were at work. Tm goin' 
to meet this chap. Maybe he's a spy." 
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' ** Seth's right," said the ole baas ; and the 
boys put the guns away, and scattered about as 
if they were restin'. 

* Seth slipped a naked hunting-knife inside 
t he band of his trousers, and lounged away up 
the path ; and bymby, when he nearly got to 
the top, a Kaffir came over the ridge, stood 
a moment looking, then come down. He 
carried his blanket over his right shoulder. 

* When they met, the Kaffir he took snuff, 
and Seth he gave him a bit of tobacco. Then 
they talked and talked, and the Kaffir, he kep' 
his eye on the house, and arter a time he kep' 
movin' around — 's if he'd like to get behind 
Seth — and Seth all the time he kep' his face to 
the t'other. Then the Kaffir went away back, 
and Seth went up to the ridge again, and there 
was another spell of waiting. 

* Then Harry sed he weren't going to fool 
about any more, and he made tracks for the 
little wood above the clearing, and Willie 
follered. No sooner 'd they got clear than here 
comes Seth again, like a streak. 

'"It's all right," he sed; ** they're comin' 
thick. The veld's red with 'em." 

* They gave a hail for Harry and went in- 
side, and each one looked to see the shiny, brass 
caps were hard down on the nipple — while 
Tom, he laid out the round bullets, and the 
greased rags for wroppin' 'em in, and the slugs 
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handy. Seth were tellin' how the Kaffir ast 
him questions, and how he seed the assegai 
under his blanket — then there came a deep 
sound rolling along the ground, which made 
me hide away in the barrel churn, and made 
the brothers all go silent It were the war 
song of the red Kaffirs, deep from their chests, 
slow and booming and solum, and in between 
there were the shrill crying of the women, foller- 
ing behind the fightin' men with the mats and 
the pots. 

* Ole baas Tolver stood at the door looking 
for Harry, and he give a shout for him to 
hurry ; and the Kaffirs came over the crest of 
the hill. Jimmie pushed his rifle through a hole 
in the wall, with a gasp in his throat. 

* ** Don't shoot ! " sed his father ; and he 
looked away to the woods for his two sons. 
And so they stood, waiting and watching. 

* I crept out of the barrel to see what they 
were looking at so set, and there I seed the 
Kaffirs slipping down the hill, from rock to rock, 
edging all the time towards the wood, and 
others coming up over the ridge, their bodies 
stripped and oiled for war, and their faces 
smeared with red clay. 

* ** My God ! " sed the ole man under his 
breath ; then he bellered out ** Run ! " 

* I looked between his legs, and seed Harry 
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and Willie comin' up from the wood, and walkin' 
jes' s if they were comin' in to dinner. 

* The Kaffirs yelled when they seed them, 
and started running. Harry threw up his gun, 
and they dropped down, hiding away behind 
nothing. I yeard Harry laugh. Well, they 
came on at that fool pace, and all on a sudden 
the Kaffirs came leaping and dodging down. 
The two brothers they stood still, with their 
rifles up and fired ; then they come on loading, 
and fired again. 

* ** Run, Willie," sed Harry ; '*lets see who 
can get in first," and with that he made to run, 
and Willie let out full speed, with the Kaffirs 
yelling like mad. When he got near the door 
he looked round and seed Harry walking back- 
wards with his rifle ready, and the Kaffirs 
hanging away back and whizzing their assegais. 
He made 's if to start back, but the ole man 
caught him by the arm and yanked him in. 

* ** Fire ! " sed the ole baas, and he and the 
three boys blazed away, Jimmy letting rip a 
handful of slugs, 

'Well, the Kaffirs they dropped, crawling 
for shelter, and Harry came in as cool as you 
please, with an assegai in his hand that he 
picked up. Then he seed me crouching down, 
and laugh'd amost till he cried, for I were 
covered with the leavings of the churn. 

' They took their places inside the room, 
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each one at a hole, and began firing by fits and 
starts, Tom standin' ready with a charge of 
powder from the horn each time. 

* '* They're going to rush the cattle," sed 
Oil ; " and we can't prevent em from here. 
Some of us had better get into the shed.' 

* ** Well, three of them boys went out — Oil, 
and Harry, and Willie — and there were a 
terrible how-de-do out there, shoutin' an' whist- 
lin', and bangin' ; the dogs barking fit to bust 
themselves, the ole red bull bellering, and the 
fowls that had flew to the roof cackling all 
together. My ! I were skeered, and Tom, he 
looked if he'd bolt inter the tub along with me, 
but he jes' kep on pouring out the powder. 

* Then I yeard ** Hurrah," and ole Tolver 
tore open the door, and Tom most split his 
throat 

* The Kaffirs were on the run, and when I 
crep' out, I seed Harry a tearin' up the hill arter 
them, with Will at his heels, then — oh, lad ! — 
oh, lad ! — from the wood there came out, swift 
and silent, a party of Kaffirs led by the chief 
Tyali, and they cut between the three boys 
and the house. 

' I yeard Oil shout, '' Back ! Turn back ! " 
then again, '* Together, brothers!" — and the 
three, clubbing their rifles, went straight at the 
chief and his men, an' ole Tolver dancing about 
at the door, fearing to shoot, and Tom staring 
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with his eyes wide, and the powder running 
from the horn on the floor. 

* Then there were a whirling crowd of men, 
and the smack of sticks — and the " thud — thud 
— thud," — and groans — and out of the pack 
Oil lurched, carrying Willie, whose head lay 
back limp. 

* He came along like a tipsy man — rolling 
— with his mouth fixed in a smile, and the blood 
running from his head. 

*When he were near the door a Kaffir 
stabbed him in the back, and the ole baas shot 
the Kaffir. 

* Then Oil reeled back, and he spoke in 
gasps, ** I can't — go — any — further — father — 
take Will — he s hurt " — then he jes' sank to the 
ground, and rolled over. 

' Seth brought Willie in, and laid him down 
on the floor. 

' And ole man Tolver stood outside the door 
calling for a loaded gun ; and then he sprang 
at a Kaffir who were stooping to stab OH, and 
broke the stock of his gun. 

' I were by the door, 'cause I had no strength 
to move, and I seed someone pass. 

' " Get into the house, father," he sed, " and 
hold it." 

* It were Jake ; and in his hand he held the 
axe he took away in the morning. 

' He put his hand on his father's shoulder a 
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moment **Get back," he sed, *'for the sake 
of the boys," and then he ran up to where the 
Kaffirs still swarmed around Harry, He opened 
a lane with his axe. I tell you I thought it were 
like splitting water-melons, and I laughed, and 
Jimmie, he cried. The Kaffirs gave way, 
crouching and holding their shields up. Then 
Jake lifted Harry, who were on his knees, and 
carried him down. As he came, the whole lot 
of them — maybe five hundred — came with a 
rush ; then Jimmie dashed out, and took Harry 
from his brother, and Jake stood out alone. 

**'Shut the door!* he shouted loud and 
stern ; '* do you hear — shut it ! " 

* The old baas looked wildly at Seth ; and 
Seth he shook his head. 

* ** Shut it," sed Jake ; " in the name of our 
mother ! " and the ole man with a sort of groan 
pulled the door to, jamming my fingers. 

* Outside were the noise of that fight, and 
inside were silence, and white set faces, and the 
tears running from Jimmie's eyes. 

* ** Let me out ! " he cried ; "let me out! " he 
kep' on cry in* — "let me out!" and then he 
struggled to open the door. 

* Then we heard Jake again. 

* " Good-bye,** he sed ; and we held our 
breath, till the fierce shout rose higher and 
higher, and we knew Jake were dead. 

' Then the ole man*s beard curled up. He 
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XXXIII 
OUT OF THE DEEP SEA 

* I SEE that the magistrate at Port NoUoth has 
seen the sea-serpent. It was a mile out at sea 
— raised its head ten feet from the water, and 
remained in sight for an hour.' 

' Is he partickler about the ten feet?* said 
Abe Pike. 

* Yes, he is explicit on that point' 

' Seems to me it's difficult to judge that 
height at a distance of a mile,* said Abe ; * but, 
come to think of it, there was a magistrate at 
Mossel Bay who had the same luck about two 
years ago. He seed the serpent sporting 
around for a hour off the coast, and the crittur 
raised its head somewhere about ten feet So 
I guess it*s the same that's cruising off Port 
Nolloth.* 

* Ever been to Port Nolloth ? ' asked Long 
Jim. 'Well, I have; and the country's that 
lonesome and sand-blown, and gen'rally lost 
to all sense of what's fittin' for human beings to 
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admire, that I'm not surprised the magistrate 
though the saw something/ 

' Don't you believe in sea-serpents, Jim ?' 

'What, me! Well onct I spent a whole 
hour trying to smash a sea-serpent with rocks, 
and at the end of that time I found the thing 
were sea-bamboo — round and smooth, and taper- 
ing away to a point like a moving tail. No, 
sir ; give me something I can see and feel' 

' 'Cording to all accounts,' said Abe, drily, 
* if you did feel the crittur, it would be when 
passing down his throat.' 

' Of course you've seen one, Abe ? ' said Si 
Amos with a slight sneer. 

' I have,' said Abe, quietly, as he reached 
over for the demi-john of Cango. 

' Did he lift his head ten feet from the sea ? ' 
asked Long Jim. 

' I see what it is,' said Abe ; ' you fellows 
been listening to my exper'ences so long that 
you think I'm lying; and I'm not gwine to 
sacrifice my self-respeck by telling you things 
you don't believe. That's so ! ' 

There was a long pause, as no one felt 
disposed to make the needed sacrifice to Abe's 
exacting honour. 

' Was it a big snake ? ' asked Long J im 
presently. 

* Pretty big,* said Abe, shortly. 

' Twenty feet ? ' asked Jim, anxiously. 
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Mr. Pike smiled. 

* Not so much ? * said Jim. 

* About a quarter of a mile long/ said Abe, 
rising. * Well, I guess Til go. So long.' 

* Stay a moment/ said Jim, firmly ; ' I can't 
let you go without saying that Abe Pikes 
word's as true as steel. A quarter of a mile, 
you said ? ' 

* Might a been a yard shorter,* said Abe, 
carelessly, as he paused at the door. 

* Come back, old man,' said Jim. ' Take 
this chair — and there's more in the jug. So ; 
that's good. A quarter of a mile,' he muttered. 
* Well, that's good enough for a stretcher.' 

* If you come along with me, Jim/ said 
Abe, * I'll tell you about it. But I'm not laying 
myself open to words from them as is full of 
suspicion as a family of jackals.' 

* That's not fair to me,' I said. * I've swal- 
lowed — I mean I've accepted — all your stories 
without question.' 

* And me, too, said Si, with a gulp. ' Try 
some of this Transvaal tabak — it's first rate.' 

Abe permitted himself to be appeased. He 
filled his pipe, and as he leant back in the chair 
with his heels up on the chimney, and a glass 
in one hand, a reminiscent look overspread his 
rugged face. 

* This yer exper'ence happened to me 
away back 'fore you younkers wore shoes — but 
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I never told it, as I were afraid of skeering the 
wits outer you. That's so. The Little Kleine- 
monde over yonder were a blind river, same 
as now, with a stretch of beach about 200 yards 
wide 'tween its lip and the sea-foam hissing along 
the hard sands where the little tumble-crabs 
swarm in their shells, and the air comes bubbling 
up outer the sea- worm s holes. It were more 
lonely than now — for there's town families 
as pic-nic there for weeks in their tents — and 
you can hear the little children laugh — and 
sometimes see a string of girls holding 
hands and jumping up in the foam. There was 
never a soul then on the wide, white beach, that 
stretched away miles east and west — with black 
rocks running out into the breakers — and back 
of the beach the high white sandhills, rimmed 
on the top with thick berry bushes. It were 
that lonely that sometimes I could have a run 
away, and the birds that flitted along, hunting 
for what the tide cast up — the oyster catcher 
and the curlew made it lonelier with their wild 
cries. And the river lay back, still and quiet, 
without a current — between the dark woods — 
quiet and still — crouching down behind the 
stretch of beach sand — as if it feared the roar- 
ing surf — always tossing and thundering jest 
across that narrow riband. And the waves 
came always rushing in, as though they would 
like to wash away the sand strip and pour their 
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waters over the silent river — and in the spring 
tides I seed the outermost fringe of foam sweep 
a most up to the lip of the river — ^and go back 
and come up again — swinging to and fro — till 
sometimes a little trickle of the salt water would 
fall into the dead stream, where a many fishes 
gathered, hoping to get out at last into the 
great wild waters. I caught fish there at them 
times — going into ten pounds — springers and 
steinbrasse. Well, one day there came a great 
storm of rain — like a cloudburst — and every 
cattle track and footpath were a running stream 
— and every river bed were filled to the brim. 
And in the night I yeard the thunder of the 
waves at the fall of the spring tide. My ! how 
they roared through the night — and crashed as 
the big waves curled over and smote the water 
with the blow of a falling rock. The night were 
that wild that I could get no sleep— and went to 
the door to look out. The ground was wet and 
steaming, and the sound of running water came 
from every dip and hollow. I sed to myself the 
dead river will be alive, and the tide and flood 
will cut a passage deep and wide through the 
beach, and there will be a litter heaped along 
the tide mark all down the beach, with good 
pickings for the first man. So I put a sack 
over my head, and taking the old muzzle-loader, 
stepped out into the slushy dark, and squelched 
away over the sodden veld towards the Kleine- 
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monde. I struck the ridge above the river 
jest about sunrise, and the light coming through 
the mist showed up the wildest sight of tossing 
waters and a beach all strewn with trees and 
litter of seaweed. As I thought, the dead river 
was alive and roaring into the seas through a 
broad channel cut deep into the sand. I went 
down to the beach and watched the flood pour 
out, while the spray from the waves druv sting- 
ing against my face. I tell you, it was a sight 
to stand and watch, not heeding the wind or 
the wet — and the savageness of it gripped hold 
of me. Bymby I crept along the beach, in and 
out the piled masses o* rubbish — finding a many 
dead birds and sich things — then about noon I 
was back ag'in at the river — where the incoming 
tide, all red with the wash from the land, was 
rolling back the river water and damming up 
the channel ag'in with tons of sand and sea- 
weed. I made a fire under the shelter of the 
wood and cooked a fat duck I picked up, and 
when I finished him off I dried myself by the 
fire while I watched the river. Jes then I seed 
something in the river that made me jump 
behind a tree— the black fin of the biggest 
shark you ever seed, standing out maybe a 
yard high — and raking back maybe twelve feet 
— with spikes all along. '* Lord luv me ! " thinks 
I ; " what in thunder's that ? " And I let drive 
with both barrels, and the thing darted off with 
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a rush that sent a wave up both sides of the 
banks among the trees — and far up the river 
I seed the sun shine on the curve of his body 
as he turned to come down — and I cut my 
stick. When I got home I set to and bent a 
fish-hook outen a steel stable rake — lashing on a 
line of buffalo rheims. I went back, baited the 
hook with a sea-bird that I had picked up, and 
let it run out, taking a bend round the tree with 
the rheim. The crittur I reckoned was still 
there — for why, he couldn't get out by reason 
of the silting up of the channel — though I could 
see no sign of him — and he paid no heed to 
the bait. Well, I were getting tired, when I 
noticed some cattle at the bend on the other 
side, where there's a bit of the flat with a * salt 
lick * — that s a favourite place for them, by 
reason of the salt in the soil. They were jest 
capering around with their tails up, then stand- 
ing to stare at something in the river, with a 
ole black bull nearer than the rest, pawing at 
the ground. I could tell there was some crittur 
there that they didn't like — maybe a tiger — but I 
could see nix beyond a rock or tree stump. As I 
watched, wondering what could ha' disturbed 
them, the ole bull shook his head, then fetched 
a deep beller and rolled on a few yards — while 
the cows and young stock behind came together 
in a bunch. Then the bull stood ag'in — pawing 
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the wet ground — and Lord sakes! — ^jes then 
that rock riz out of the river.' 

* What's that ? ' 

* Yessir ! ' and Abe wiped the perspiration 
from his forehead. * My sakes ! I jes sunk inter 
the rushes in a tremble, and the ole bull, with 
a beller that rolled down the river, turned to 
run. He never got mor'n ten yards when he 
were caught by the neck, and I yeard his bones 
crunch.* 

* What caught him ? ' 

' A mouth ! It were a mouth that caught 
him, set in a head like a water barrel, with a 
neck behind thick as a blue-gum tree, blue 
along the top and white below. Shaped like 
a snake it were. It caught the bull by the 
neck, and lay outstretched, sucking his blood, 
while the four legs of the poor crittur beat the 
air, and the cows standing off rushed about 
lowing. Eighty yards he was distant, and for 
all I were in a lather from fear, I plunked a 
bullet jes back of the opened jaws. Believe 
me, at the sound of the gun them cows, with 
their tails up, charged down on that sarpint. 
Yessirs, they went for him like a troop of 
bosses. Some of them took the neck flying, 
without attempting any mischief, but two old 
cows went slap at the body with their horns 
down, druving them in till the blood spurted 
high. Then he let go o* the bull, swept the 
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cows off their feet, and with a snort slid into the 
river, and came charging down like a steam 
tug for the mouth — his head lifted high up, and 
the waves streaming as he went. I let drive 
at him as he went by, clean into the head — and 
at the shot he towered up like a column — and, 
so lifting himself, flung half his length onto the 
sand bar. Then he wriggled and writhed till 
the bulk of his middle lay high and dry, and 
the tail of him, twenty yards up the river, 
lashed the water with blows that sounded like 
cannon — till the swell of the waves he raised 
floated him off, and I saw him cut through the 
waves out into the deep sea beyond.' 

* Is that all?' 

' Yessir, that's all ; and if you'd a been 
there 'sted of me, Si Amos, I guess you'd a 
said it was too much — a dam sight too much 
for your nerves. As for me, I niver went 
near the place for a year, and when there's a 
spring-tide I keep indoors. One thing I seed, 
and that was a growth of barnacles and sea- 
weed on his back, which explains why it is 
that some folk say the sea-serpent has got a 
mane like a boss.' 
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XXXIV 
THE YOUNG BURGHER 



The little Dutch village was astir, where 
almost hidden by the trees of the orchards and 
quince hedges grown high, it stood beneath 
the bare rock-bound hills beyond Kambula. 

The Zulus had lifted the cattle when they 
grazed homewards at dusk amid the thin 
scattering of dark mimosas on the grey plain. 
The herdsman lay, with his face to the sky, 
unburied yet, with a terrible wound in his 
breast, and the long, ugly slit downwards 
through the abdomen that told of Zulu work. 

And the Commando was turning out. 

Ten men, sitting loosely in their saddles, 
were all there were — big, gaunt men with shaggy 
beards and lined faces of the colour of smoked 
leather. Of untanned leather, too, were their 
trousers and veld schoens. Each one carried 
his food in the small saddle-bag of * rattel ' skin, 
food of the scantiest — a strip of biltong, a 
pound or two of * ash cookies ' — and slung from 
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each bent shoulder was the powder-flask and 
bullet-bag. 

Ten men and a boy — and he alone showed 
excitement in the brightness of his brown eyes 
and the firm set of his mouth. A boy so brown 
that you would have said he was of coloured 
origin, and with clothes so worn that no street 
boy would have envied him. A sullen boy and 
dull of wit you would have thought from his 
narrow forehead and bent brows, but there was 
one who did not think so. 

*0h, my kind!' she said, standing by the 
gate in the quince hedge ; ' they do not want 
one so young. And there is the wood to be 
brought in.' 

* Ja ! ' said one burgher, taking his pipe from 
his mouth ; * he is altogether too young for this 
work. Let him stay.* 

* Hear to Oom Jan,' cried the woman, 
stepping across a tiny stream that gurgled 
pleasantly in its narrow bed beside the road ; 
and she laid a restraining hand on the old 
rheim that did service for the boy's reins. 
* Come, my son — my little one.* 

The boy looked steadily at his mother. * I 
am not little any more,' he said. 

* It is true,* said the big man who led the 
little band, turning slowly in his saddle. ' He 
is no longer little. He must come ! * 

The woman let go her hold and stood back 
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humbly, while her tear-stained face was turned 
appealingly at the man — her own man ; and 
the burghers, smoking, took advantage of the 
pause to look back at their own wives and 
children, who stood out in the solitary street, 
drawing comfort from each other. 

* We must all give,' he said. 

* Why should I give all ? ' she cried with 
renewed hope. * My husband and my son. 
Let him stay. Oh ! let him stay ! ' 

* Ride ! ' said the Commandant, sternly ; then 
he sighed, and rode on in silence, never turning. 

The boy kept his eyes fixed on his father s 
broad back ; then a lump came into his throat. 

Oom Jan touched him on his shoulder, and 
the boy started. 

* Do not leave her so, neef,* he said. 

The boy looked back and waved his ragged 
cap. * I will come 'gain soon, little mother,' he 
shouted. 

* If the Groot Herr wills,' muttered Oom 
Jan. 

The boy looked at him sharply, then rode 
on with his head up and his hand firmer upon 
the stock of his long rifle, as long almost as 
himself. Already his keen young eyes swept 
the veld for signs of the Zulus — and he had 
forgotten the little house and the little patient 
mother. 

The village soon was left behind, and the 
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little band went slowly over the ridge and down 
the long slope, into a narrow valley, and at 
dusk reached the broken veld that stretches up 
to the frowning height of Hlobane. It was 
very silent. The burghers smoked, but talked 
not ; and very plain, and seeming very near, 
came the dismal baying of a Zulu dog from a 
lofty kraal on Zunguin Nek, where a fire 
gleamed red through the dark. 

* There are men there,' said the Comman- 
dant in a guttural whisper. * We must ride 
hard in the morning when we return.' 

' Ja ! * said Oom Jan ; else they will cut us 
off. I hope they will eat and drink much this 
night, so that they sleep fast.' 

The other burghers glanced up at the red 
fire and round into the darkness, as if calcula- 
ting which way they would ride in case they 
were cut off. 

Young Piet Uys breathed hard. He had 
often looked at the steep height of Zunguin's 
Kop from afar — and now the dark mass that 
seemed to shut out half the sky oppressed him 
with the sense of hidden danger. Moreover, 
he was hungry and cold. They had been four 
hours in the saddle, and it was surely time they 
stopped } Why didn't they tell his father that 
the horses would grow tired, and that men 
couldn't go on all night without feeding and 
warming themselves ? 
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'There is water here/ he ventured, *and 
good grass.' 

* Ja ! ' growled Oom Jan. 

* Perhaps we will stop soon,' said the boy 
timidly. 

A burgher on his left grunted, and young 
Piet felt that he had said something stupid. 
There was deeper silence now, for they were 
riding in a hollow, and he heard the sound of 
eating. Why were they eating ? Perhaps they 
would not stop ! 

* If we stop,' said Oom Jan, as if answering 
his thoughts, * we shall not get there before 
sun-up.' 

Young Piet sighed heavily and thought of 
his rheim bed at home, and then of the little 
mother. He felt now why it was she cried 
when he left. This was weary work — this 
blundering on over rocks and through cold 
streams, with none of the rush and excitement 
he had pictured. 

' And if we do not get there before sun-up,' 
continued Oom Jan, in his slow way, * we lose 
the cattle and all.' 

* Hold still ! ' came a muttered command 
from the leader. 

The men drew up, and the horses shook 
their heads, then pricked their ears, as out of 
the darkness ahead came the murmur of a 
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chant, swelling up to a deep boom, and sinking 
again till almost inaudible. 

*They dance and make merry/ said the 
leader. * Ride ! ' 

Once more the horses moved on, picking 
their way, while each man unslung his rifle and 
held it with the butt on his thigh. And louder 
rose that monotonous chant, mounting to the 
shrill notes of the women's voices, and sinking 
to the menacing bass of the warriors deep 
chest notes ; and presently there suddenly 
started out of the gloom a score of gleaming 
fires in a circle at the base of a vast bulk that 
stood for Hlobane. 

* Pipes out ! * said the leader. * Groot 
Andries, and you Dick Stoffel, and you Piet 
Uys, will stand here, keeping out of sight, and 
fire on the Zulus if they follow. The rest — 
ride ! ' 

The two burghers and the boy remained, 
and the others filed out of sight. Slowly the 
time passed to these three as they crouched 
behind rocks, with their horses tethered in a 
hollow, and the cold wind of the early morning 
numbing their fingers and biting their poorly- 
clad bodies, till the grey of the dawn appeared 
and threw the mountain of Hlobane into relief. 
The singing had died away as the wind rose, 
the fires were dim, and the silence of the early 
morn was over the land. 
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' Look ! ' said Groot Andries, pointing a 
huge hand, and a mile off on the buttress of 
the mountain young Piet saw a dark mass in 
motion, with a few moving specks behind. 

He drew his breath in sharply, and the 
misery left his face. *They are driving the 
cattle,' he said. 

* Ja ! ' said Andries, moving in his lair to 
get more comfortable, and sighting along his 
rifle. 

How quickly they come. Piet could see 
the gleam of tossing horns — and then he 
counted the riders, with his father riding last. 
* They have not been seen,' he whispered. 

* Oh, ja ! ' growled Stoffel, * the verdomde 
folk come.' 

Piet raised his head, and his heart almost 
stopped, as on the left of the cattle he saw 
Zulus running like greyhounds, speeding to 
reach a kopje by which the cattle must be 
driven, and his startled glance roaming further, 
marked a thin grey whisp of smoke curling up 
the mountain's dark side, while his ear caught 
the hoarse sound of the Zulu horn spreading 
the alarm. 

Groot Andries turned his head and looked 
long. 

* Alle magtij ! ' he cried ; * they sleep not up 
there. May the Groot Heer help us out for 
our wives sake,' 
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Young Piet stared at the big man, then 
glanced back up Zunguin's rock-rimmed summit, 
and saw tiny dark figures like ants hurrying 
amid the huge rocks. He moistened his lips, 
and looked at his horse. 

* Mount and ride, neef,' said Andries, softly. 

* Keep towards the Blood River over by Kopje 
Alleen. Go, little neef.' 

* Ja ! * growled Stoffel, who was smoking 
furiously ; * loop, little one ! ' 

Young Piet stared at them wildly, then he 
looked ahead and saw the cattle coming on in 
a mass, with his own red heifer leading. He 
saw, too, his father stand alone, looking back, 
while the other burghers rode hard behind the 
cattle, and the Zulus poured along untiring. 
Why did his father stop ? Could he not see 
the warriors ? 

* Father,* he screamed ; * ride ! ' 

He would have risen, but a heavy hand 
was laid upon him. 

* Remember the order,* growled Stoffel — 

* to keep ourselves hid.* 

' I will be still,* said Piet, quietly. Then he 
saw his father throw up his gun and shoot, 
while another burgher halted and wheeled 
round with his rifle ready. With a rush the 
cattle swept by — the burghers after. 

Not one drew rein. Not even the Com- 
mandant, who simply glanced at the three 
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forms as he went by, last of all, saying briefly, 
' Shoot straight, and follow fast ! * 

• Wait, little neef,* said Andries, * and don't 
fire anyhow, but single out your man. Then 
load, mount, and gallop.* 

Piet was calm now that he was called upon 
to act He dropped a warrior in his stride, 
loaded quickly, making the ramrod spring, and 
was waiting by his horse with the reins of the 
other two all ready for their riders. 

*Good neef,* said Andries, as he swung 
into the saddle, and having momentarily checked 
the enemy s advance, they dashed after their 
comrades. A quarter of a mile further on they 
passed an ambush, where three other burghers 
were lying in readiness, and then they dashed 
up to the cattle with a whoop. Young Piet, 
flushed with his act, looked for approval from 
his father, but the Commandant's gaze was 
fixed anxiously ahead on a column of dark 
figures leaping like antelopes down Zunguin's 
side. From the rear, too, came the loud slap 
of three rifles, and the angry war shout of the 
Hlobane warriors. 

- ' They will head the cattle off,' said Stoffel ; 
* and we will be caught between two fires. Let 
us leave the cattle and ride to the left, when 
they will let us go free. ' 

* That is a bad word,* said the Commandant, 
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sternly. * We go back with the cattle or not 
at all.' 

They rode, then, into a stretch of donga- 
worn country, where they had to slow up ; and 
the cattle, no longer hard pressed, stood to get 
their wind, with their heads down and tongues 
lolling out. 

It was only a brief rest ; but the Zunguin 
warriors profited by it, and their fleetest men 
were already rounding the cattle to turn them 
up the hill. There rang out the sharp crack of 
a rifle, and one of the black warriors pitched 
forward on his face. 

' Keep your fire,' said the Commandant, 
sternly, as he looked round at his son. * Was 
that you, Piet? It was a good shot, my little 
one.' 

Piet hung his head, and looked askance to 
see whether any of the men were laughing at 
him, but they were never so far from laughter 
as then. Several were hedging away to the 
left, looking at the Commandant out of the tail 
of their small eyes, ready for the bolt across 
the rolling plain to the Blood River. 

* We must turn the cattle,' said the leader. 

* Come, all together,' and he moved on up the 
hill. But no one followed. 

* If we are killed,' said Oom Jan, slowly, 

* our wives and children will suffer more than 
if we return not with the cattle.' 
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*Ja, ja! that is altogether true/ said the 
others, eagerly. 

The Commandant glanced back and saw 
that he was alone. 

* Keep the Kaffirs back/ he said, without 
any anger, * and I will myself turn them.* 

So he urged on his great horse up the hill, 
while the others faced about and fired, not 
recklessly, but only when they were sure. 

Young Piet looked after his father and 
feared, and urged his horse forward, and drew 
back as he saw dark figures crouching low along 
the hillside, and flitting swiftly from rock to 
rock. Up the hill his father went, menacing 
now one warrior, now another, with his rifle, 
getting at last above the cattle, then with a roar 
he turned and swept the herd before him down 
on to the rolling grass veld again. 

All would have been well if the burghers 
had stood fast a moment longer, but seeing the 
cattle safe they galloped after, and the Zulus, 
fearing to be baulked of their prey, made their 
last effort. 

*MyGott!' cried the Commandant, *why 
do you run ? Hold them back ! ' But the 
men had got the madness of flight in their 
blood now, and nothing would hold them, 
though the Zulus were now out on the plain 
and without shelter. So once again he stood 
alone, checking the rush of the foe with his 
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menacing rifle before he galloped on. Assegais 
whizzed by his head ; then his horse reared 
with a shrill scream of pain, and he was hurled 
headlong. 

When he presently sat up with a ringing 
in his head, he saw the Zulus standing away off" 
with the assegais poised, and he attempted to 
rise. 

' My leg is broken,* he muttered. 

* Lay still, my father. Oom Jan will come 
for you.' 

The big man looked round and saw his 
son standing behind, with his rifle ready, facing 
the warriors, alone. * Oh, Heer ! Oh, Heer ! ' 
he groaned. * My son, why are you here ? ' 

* Oom Jan will come,* muttered the boy, 
huskily. 

'Anything but this,' cried the big man. 
Then he said sternly, ' Give me your rifle, Piet, 
and run — run for your mother s sake. Run, you 
are untired and the Kaffirs have come miles. 
Your rifle — quick ! ' 

Young Piet shook his head. ' Oom Jan will 
come,' he whispered. 

The Zulus, silent with quivering nostrils and 
gleaming eyes, drew in closer. 

The veld echoed the sound of rapid hoof- 
beats. 

Old Piet Uys raised himself on his arm and 
looked over the veld. He saw his burghers 
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coming ; but they were far, and he faintly heard 
Oom Jan's voice ring out in encouragement. 

* Run, my little one,* he repeated ; * run, I 
order you ! Your father tells you,* and the 
man looked sternly at his son. 

The boy shook his head, his lips parted, 
but the words never came. The next instant 
his rifle spoke its last message, and the Zulus 
rushed in. 

They found them both ; the boy lying 
across his father's broad breast. And the little 
mother sat tearless through the night, crying that 
* The Groot Heer was good, but he had taken 
all — all,* while Oom Jan wept like a child. 
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XXXV 
UNCLE ABE AND THE SNAKE 

The day was wet, the ploughing was over, and 
as we had an idle spell, what more natural than 
that most of us should find business at the store ? 
where we sat on bags and boxes, and smoked 
and talked, or sometimes sang beautifully to the 
wailing tunes from Long Jim's concertina. This 
day old Abe Pike, humped up on the counter, 
with his heels drumming against the side of it, was 
holding forth on the iniquity of Parliament, 
when a stranger entered, wringing wet, and Abe 
stopped to investigate his appearance. 

* Don't let me interrupt you,* said the 
stranger — a townsman evidently, from his dress 
and assurance. 

* Take a seat,' said Abe, pointing with his 
boot at a box of soap. ' Not walking, are yer ? ' 
with a curious glance at the stranger's knicker- 
bockers. * Going far ? Stopping here long ? 
Stranger, aren't you ? * 

* Well, yes,' said the newcomer with a laugh. 
* I've come thirty miles since breakfast' 
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* Grub early ? * 

* I beg your pardon ? Oh, no ; had break- 
fast at eight, left at nine/ 

* Phew ! ' said Abe, * thirty miles in four 
hours. Must be a good horse youVe got/ 

* It is rather,' said the stranger, with a 
curious smile. 

* Hoss knocked up, I s pose. Been riding 
too hard ? ' 

* No, not at all. He s good for another 
thirty miles before sunset,* and he gave us a 
wink. 

Abe looked gravely at the stranger for some 
seconds, while one by one, on some excuse 
or other, we went outside to look at the 
stranger's horse. We found a new pattern 
bicycle in the shed — new to us — and we re- 
turned to the room looking as much uncon- 
cerned as we could, but eager to get a rise out 
of Abe. 

* That's a fine animal,' said Long Jim ; 
* clean in the limbs, with plenty of grit, and 
full of fire. Never turned a hair, too, what's 
more ! ' 

Abe looked at Long Jim, who was trying 
to suppress a smile ; then he relit the pipe he 
had suffered to go out. 

* Reminds me,' he said, *of that there hoss 
Top-gallant, which carried me one hundred 
miles twixt sun-up and sun-down.' Fixing his 
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eyes on • the stranger, he launched into a 
long yarn about some impossible incident He 
was not, however, up to his usual form, being 
suspicious of our nods and winks, and the 
stranger was not astonished. 

* It's a curious thing,* he said, * that people 
are slow to believe in things which have not 
come under their own observation unless they 
read of them in print Now this very morning 
I met with an experience which may seem to 
you incredible.' 

* Go ahead,' said Long Jim. * If youVe got 
a story, tell it, and we'd be thankful to you, after 
the stuff we've been obliged to swallow from 
Mr. Pike there.' 

* If I may say so,* said the stranger, *his 
story was fair, but it lacked circumstance. 
There is an art in building up a story which 
perhaps my friend on the counter has missed.* 

* Fire away,' said Abe, grimly. * I'm not 
too old to larn.* 

* Thank you. Of course, you all know the 
long descent into Blaauw Krantz, and the 
sharp elbow bend in the wood near the bottom 
before the steep fall into the river. Of course. 
Well, I have been in the habit of riding out on 
Saturday evenings to visit a farmhouse on this 
side, and, as a precautionary measure, I ring 
the bell continuously while riding down the 
slope.' 
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Abe arrested the narrative by a gesture — 

* Whatjer carry a bell for ? * he asked, suspici- 
ously. 

* To warn people ahead. You see,' with 
a slight movement of the eyelids, * I travel 
so fast that I am obliged to herald my 
approach.' 

* Better carry a trumpet,' growled Abe. 

* Well, ring along.' 

* You are doubtless aware,' continued the 
stranger, with a keen look at the old man, * that 
snakes are sensitive to the influence of music' 

* I've marked that circumstance,' said Abe, 
with a lingering on the word. ' Why there's a 
snake in our Chapel as beats time to the " Ole 
Hundred," and many a time I've * 

* Oh ! shut up,' said Long Jim. * You were 
saying, sir 

' My bell,' continued the stranger, speaking 
more rapidly and keeping his eye on Abe, * has 
a most melodious tinkle, and on the second 
occasion of my visit to the house I have 
mentioned I noticed just at the elbow bend 
what appeared to be the head and neck of a 
large snake thrust out from the bush. On my 
next visit I observed the same spot more 
carefully, and saw that I had not been mistaken. 
On three separate occasions that snake was 
there, evidently attracted by the music of the 
bell' 
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* Why * began Abe. 

* I understand what you mean/ exclaimed 
the stranger. * Why did I not stop ? Because 
I was travelling too fast ; and whenever I 
returned up the hill, going naturally slower, I 
could never see the slightest trace of the snake. 
To come to the climax, this morning I sounded 
the bell as usual, and on nearing the bend I 
saw that there were two snakes, and that one 
of them, in order probably to hear the music 
more distinctly, had glided partly into the road 
with his head raised about three feet To 
take the bend I was obliged to keep on the 
outer edge, which brought me closer to the 
snake than I could wish — and evidently too 
close for his comfort — for as I whizzed by he 
lost his presence of mind, and, instead of 
retreating, advanced, with the result that his 
head and neck went through the spokes of the 
front wheel.' 

* Front wheel ! * said Abe with a snap. 

' Certainly — the front wheel of the bicycle.* 

' A bysticle ! ' ejaculated Abe, with a snort 

of disgust that would have sent us into an 

explosion of laughter if we had not been too 

much absorbed in the story. 

* Of course, the revolution of the wheel 
swung the remainder of the body clear of the 
bush, and the tail whizzed by my head. To 
my fear and horror, the next instant my left wrist 
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was seized as in a grasp of iron by the tail. 
The head, after one or two sickening thuds on 
the hard road, which must have temporarily 
stunned the creature, slipped out on the left 
side, when the momentum of the wheel im- 
mediately strung the entire body straight out 
behind me, where it streamed with all its twenty 
pounds weight acting as a brake.' 

* A brake ? ' said Long Jim, 

* Yes, sir. As the tail seized my wrist, the 
curve of it took a bend also round the handle 
bar. To that circumstance I owe my life. The 
slackening in the speed of the machine, over 
which I had lost control, owing to the dead 
weight of the serpent, prevented what would 
most certainly have been a fatal smash among 
the boulders in the river bed. As it was, the 
bicycle narrowly missed a large rock, and ran 
straight into deep water, where it was, of course, 
brought to a stop. You notice that my clothes 
are wringing wet still. I was, of course, thrown 
out of the saddle by the jerk of the sudden 
stoppage, but as my wrist was manacled to the 
handle bar I was in danger of suffocation by 
drowning.* 

The stranger paused, and Abe observed 
him with an admiring glance. 

* How did you escape ? ' asked Long Jim. 

* Why, sir, owing to the gratitude of that 
serpent. The cold bath revived him, and 
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when he realised the situation, he swam ashore 
and drew me out with the machine. Yes, 
gendemen, I assure you that was the case. 
Then he unwound his tail and moved his 
wounded head, while regarding me with a 
bright, but rather disconcerting, stare. I 
realised in a flash what he was waiting for, and 
I rang the bell for five minutes, when he slowly 
moved off into the wood, looking very sick 
from the severe bashing. I do not ask you to 
believe the story, gentlemen, but I am convinced 
that if the next time you come down Blaauw 
Krantz on a bicycle you ring your bell you will 
credit me with keeping to the exact facts.* 

* That beats your yarns, Abe Pike,* said Si 
Amos, who had often been the butt of the old 
man ; * beats them to smithers.' 

* Jest does, and no mistake/ said Long 
Jim. 

* Why, Abe couldn*t tell a story like that, 
with '* circumstance ** in it, to save his life,' said 
a third. 

Abe shook his head sadly, and left the 
store, the stranger bidding him good-bye very 
politely, then turning to join in the laugh. He 
was a very pleasant young fellow, and he 
received our open flattery with a quite affable 
air. 

Old Abe, however, had not retired van- 
quished from the scene. When we trooped 
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out of the store we saw him lost in solemn 
contemplation of the stranger's bicycle. 

* A good horse, is it not ? ' said the stranger 
slyly. * Like to mount ? ' 

* Sir/ said Abe, * allow an old man to shake 
hands with you. Tm thankful for your offer, 
but I won't mount now.' The boys laughed. 
* No, sir, not now ; but, if you're coming down 
Blaauw Krantz next Saturday week I'll meet 
you at the top and ride down.' 

* Can you manage a bicycle ? ' 

* I can't now ; but I'll larn. Is it a go ? ' 

* Let him,' said Long Jim, * and we'll all be 
at the bottom to pick him up.' 

The stranger at last consented, very re- 
luctantly ; and it was agreed that on the day 
named we should be at the * drift.' Abe disap- 
peared for several days, returning at the end of 
that time with several scratches on his hands 
and a decided stiffness in his legs. He would 
say nothing to satisfy our curiosity beyond the 
simple remark that he had been * Larning to 
steer a lightning wheel-barrer down a hill.* 

On the appointed day, having satisfied our- 
selves that Abe Pike meant to stick to his 
contract, we all rode off to the * drift * to await 
the descent and pick up the pieces. 

The stranger kept up his side of the 
agreement ; and, as it turned out, he gave up 
his machine into the shaky control of Uncle 
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Abe, after much advice upon the art of steering 
round a corner on a slope. 

Precisely at noon we heard, far up the hill, 
coming out of the dense wood which hid the road 
and the curve from our view, the silver tinkle 
of a bell rung continuously. Clear and sharp 
the sound came to us as we waited in silence, 
for the space of a minute, growing louder, till 
suddenly it ceased. After waiting a minute 
we all mounted and galloped up. At the great 
elbow bend we saw the stranger tearing down 
on foot, but there was no sign of Abe or of the 
machine. 

On the road, however, there was the track 
of the wheel in the dust — a track that faded 
away up the road, but stopped short at the 
bend. 

* Where the blazes ! * said Long Jim, looking 
around and up into the sky. 

* What's that in the trees .'^ ' said Si, pointing 
down into the forest below the bend. 

* It's my cycle ! * gasped the stranger, as he 
came up. * What a mad fool I was to let him 
ride.' 

* Damn your cycle !' said Jim ; * where's the 
old man ? * 

We peered over the edge, and saw him in a 
thicket blinking up at us. 

We had him out and up in no time, while 
two men climbed the tree to recover the 
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machine, the stranger dancing about as if he 
were on hot bricks. 

* Is it injured ? ' he kept on crying. 

* Injured beblowed/ growled Si Amos ; * it'll 
be injured sharp enough if the old man's 
hurt.' 

* Who said I was hurt/ said Abe suddenly, 
sitting up and feeling his body. 'Tm all right ; 
but, boys, my sakes, you'll never b'lieve me, 
never! ' 

* What's happened ? Are you all right ? 
Sure ? ' 

Abe slowly rose and felt himself. *Yes. 
You listen,' he said, solemnly. * The stranger's 
right about them snakes — dead right.' 

* It's no time to joke,' said the stranger, 
looking ruefully at the bent spokes and twisted 
handle-bar. 

* You're right there ; no man would joke who's 
jest escaped from death. No, sir ; I tell you, 
jes as I came to this yer bend I looked out for 
the snake, but instead of the snake I seed — 
and my heart jumped into my throat at the 
sight — a thick rope stretched right across the 
road from the bank on this side to the tree on 
the other, raised about two feet from the level. 
The next instant I went smash into it.' 

* Who could have done that trick ? ' said 
Long Jim, with a dangerous look. 

* The snake,' said Abe, with a croak. 
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* The snake ! ' 

* Yessir. I seed the glisten of his scales jes 
as I went flying into the bush/ 

* The snake ! ' said the stranger. ' Absurd ! 
Rot!' 

* It were the snake — the friend of the crittur 
you hurt,* said Abe with a groan. * You see as 
I allow he were determined to have revenge, 
and when he heard the bell he hitched his jaw 
to that root hanging down the bank, and he 
stretched his tail round the bough of that tree 
on the other side. A twenty-foot rock snake 
he were. I guess he's got the stomach-ache 
from the hit I give him.* 

For a moment there was intense silence as 
the boys grasped the situation, then they 
laughed till they sat down. 

* Whatjer laughing at ? * said Abe, solemnly, 
though his lips twitched either with fun or 
pain. 

The stranger smiled sadly, then he laughed 
too. * Old man,* he said, * let us shake again. 
You have beaten me. I confess I was lying, 
and you have taken a strong measure to punish 
me.* 

'You was lying! said Abe, opening his 
eyes and looking the picture of astonishment. 
* Then why did that dumed snake upset me ? ' 

Then he fell back in a swoon, for he had 
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been sore hurt — and we carried him to the 
nearest homestead, while Si Amos rode 
furiously for a Doctor, and Long J im went about 
on tiptoe from the room to the door and back 
in a state of restless anxiety. 



THE END 
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Burton {Richard F.).— The Book of the Sword. With over 400 

inuMrationi. Demy 4to, cluth extra, 901. 

Burton (Robert).— The Anatomy of Melancholy. \Vith Transla- 
tions of the Quotations. Demy 8ro, doth extra, 71. td. 
Helaueholj AnatomUodi An AbriJsinent of BUIIT07I*S An* ATOMY. Po<tt tro. haH-bd.. ai. 6/. 

Caine (T. Hall), Novell by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 35. 6d. each. ; 

post 8vo, Illustrated boards, af. each t doth hmp, as. td. each. 
The Shadow of a Crimo. I A Bon of U agar. | Tho Doomatov. I 

Also a LiCKARY IIDITION of ThO Doomstor. set in new type, crown 8vo, doth decorated, Sr. 

* I , . I ■ - — -— ■- -■ . .^ ^^ 

Cameron (Commander V. Lovett).— The Cruise of the * Black 

Prince * Privateer. Poat 8vo, ptctora boards, ar. 

Canieron (Mrs. H. Lovett), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust bds.2f. ^ 

' Jullet't Onardlan* I Decelvom Bvor. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■ 111 ' I 1 1 I ■ . _ 

Captain Coisnnet, Soldier of the Empire: An Antobiography. ' 

Edited by LOK&DAN UutCllUY. Translated by Mrs. CAREY. With soo IQastntiaaSi CiowaSnH 
dnth, jf. 6iiL 

Carlyle (Jane Welsh), Life of. By Mrs. Albxandbr Ireland. With 

Portrait and Facsimile Letter. Small demy 8to, cloth extra, 71. 6JL * 

- ■ - *' — ■ . 

Carlyle (Thomas).— On the Choice of Books. Post^vo. d., is. 6d. 

Corroopondoneo of Thomas Carlylo and R. W. Bmoraon* ISSf -ISTS. Edited ho 
C IL NORTON. With Portraits. Twu Volf., crown 8vo. cloth, 241. 



Carruth (Hayden).— The Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illustra- 
tions.. Fcap. 8ro, cloth. 9S. 
■ ■ ■ ■ I. » 

Chambers (Robert W.)t Stories of Paris Life by. Long fcap. 8vo, 

doth, ts. ^L each. 

Tho King In Tellov. I In the Quarter. 

Chapman's (Qeorge), Works. Vol. I., Plays Complete, including the 

Doubtful Ones.— VoL II., Poems and Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C SwxNBUKIOL^VoL 
III., Translations of the Iliad a n d Odys sey . Thr e e Vols., c r own 8vo. doth, 3r. grf. each. 

Chappie (J. Mitchell).— The Minor Chord: The Story of a Prima 

Donna. Ctowtx 8vo. doth. %s. btL 

Chatto (W. A.) and J. Jackson.— A Treatise on Wood En^avin;, 

lllstorica] and Practical With Chapter by U. G. BoK.v, and 4;^ fine Illusts. Large 4t0k half-leatUer, s8J. 

Chaucer for Children: A Go^Jen Key. By Mrs. H. R. Hawsxs. With 

8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. Crown 4to. cKith extra^ jr. 6d. 
C hanc er Ipr B ohoo la. By M rs. II. R. n awi- i.s . Lh my t v; i. clnth H mp. v.^d, 

Chess, The Laws and Practice of. With an Anal>'sis of^the Open- 

inga By Howard Stacnto.v. LMitcd by K. B. Wormald. Cro«n Bvo, doth. 5^. 

The Minor Taetles of Chess : A 'ircati^e on the nopluynient of the Forces in obedience to SUe* 
tcieic Principle. By F. K. VOUNC. and E. C. Howkli.. Long fcap. Svo, doth. sx. td. 



The Baatinga C>i*>o Tournament. Connining the Aathoilscd Account of the a«o Games 

played Aug.-Sept.. iJiQS. With Ar ' — •-- " ~-- jy* ^^«iw. 

' ■ SCHIFFKkS. TbIClIM ANN. Bah Li 

oft 



With Annotations by PlLI.SBlJRY. iMSKI-.K. TarraSCH, SlEI^ciTZ 
CN. BAHIiGLKliKN, BLACKBUR.SB. CUNSWHiG. TlN.<>LEY. MASON.anj 

ALBiN : Biocrapliical .^^keiches oi the Chess Masteh, andaa Ponraits. Edited by H. F. CUESHlltE. 
Cvewn 8»o. ck .th. jt.M. 

Clare (Austin).— For the Love of a Lass. PostSvo, 2^.: cl., 2;. U 



. .\.,rt*>A3*«J* 
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Cllve (Mrs. Archer), Novels by. Post 8vo, illust. boards, 2s. each. 

Paal FarrolL I Why Panl FtfoH KUl»d hto WIfo. 



Clodd (Edward, F.R.A.S.),— Myths and Dreams. Cr. 8vo, y.ed, 

Coates (Anne).— Rie'5 Diary. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6i. 

Cobban (J. Macfaren), Novels by. 

Tlio Gqto -of Boula. Post wo, lOostrited boards as. 

Tho Rod Bultaiu Crown Bro. cloth aztia. y.td. t poat 9ro, IDiKtrated boards, w. 

The BurdOn of Isabok Crown tvo^ doth extra, y. 6d, 

Coleman (John).— Curly: An Actor's Story. With 21 Illustrations 

by J. C Do^jLif AN. Crown Bvo, pktnra oorer. u» 

Coleridge (M. E.).— The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus* Cloth, 15. 6i. 
Collins (C. Allston).— The Bar Sinister. Post Svo, boards. 25. 
Collins (John Churton, M.A.), Books by. 

IlluatrflCtlons of Tennyson. Crcwn 8vo. doth extra, 6s. 

Jonathan Swift t A Biuj^Tjphical and Critical Study. Crown 8ro. doth extra, fjr. 



Collins (Mortimer and Frances), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. td, each ; post 8vo. i1Kv<htr.itrd boards, •/. aach. 

From Htdaldht to Midnight. I Blaokamith and Beholap. 

Transmigration. | Toa Play me False. l The Yillago Cemsdjr. 

Post Rvo, niustrateJ boards, ar. each. 

Bwoet Anne Page. I A Fight with Fortune. | Sweet and Twenty. | FraaeM. 



Collins (Wllkie), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. cloth ejUra, many Illustrated, v. 6<f. each ; post tvo. plcttire boardi, %x. each | 

cloth limp. sf. 6(1. each. 



'Antonlna. 

*Basll. 

•Hide and Beek. 

•The Woman la WhttSt 

•The Moonstone. 

•Man and Wife. 

After Dark. 

The Dead Secret. 

The Qaesn of Heart!. 

Mo Name. 



[y Miscellanies. 
Armadale. 
Poor Miss Finch. 
Miss or Mrs. 7 
The New Magdalem 
The Froxen Deep. 
The Law and the Lady. 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted HoteL 



Jezebel's Danghtesi 
The Blaek BoVe. 
Heart and Belenoda 
•I Bay No.' 
A Rogue's Life. 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
The Legacy of CalB« 
Blind Love. 



The Fallen Leaves. 
•«• iiarlud * art Of NBW LlBKARY EDITION at y. Si., entirt/y reset mndb^nd im new stytt, 

POPULAR Editions. Medium 8vo, &/. each; cloth, is. each. 
The Woman in White. I The Moonstone. | Antonina. 

The Woman In White and The Moonstone in One Volume, medium 8vo. cloth, ««. 



Colman's (George) Humorous Worses: 'Broad Grins/ 'My Night- 

go«im and Slijipers,' Ac . With Life and rronlisplece. Crown 8v o, doth e xtr.i. js. 6d. 

Co lquhoun (M. J.). —Every I n ch a Soldier. Post 8vo, boards, 25 . 

C olt"b reaking, Hin ts on . B y W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo. cK, 3?. ed. 

C onvalescent Cookery. By Catherine Ryan. Cr. 8vo, is. : cl., is. 6d , 
Conway (Moncure D.>, Works by. 

Demonology and Devil -Lore. With 6k iQo&tratlQni. Two Vols., demy tvo. cloth, atr. 
George Washington's Rules of Civility. Fcip. 8vo. Japanese ve'lum. ar. 6J. 

Cook (Dutton), Novels by. 



Leo. 



P&st 8 k o. illustrated boards v. each. 

I Paul Foster's Daaghtev. 



Cooper (Edwardli.) .— Oeoffor y Ha milton . Cr, 8vo. cloth, y. 6d. 
Cofirwaii.— Popular Roniances of the West of England ; or, The 

Dr<SltB, Traditions and SOpersti'Jons of Old Cornwall. Collected by ROBB&T HUNT. F.ILS. WUh 
two Stee l nates by CHORCH CRUIKSHANK. Crown 8vo, d ot h, js. 6 J. 

Cotes (V. CeclD.-^wo Qirls on a Barge. With 44 Illustrations by 

F. H. TO W.VSE ND. Post tv o, dcth . m. 61, . 

Craddock (C. Egbert), Stories by. ' "' 

The Prophet of the Great Braoky Moantalns. Piast tre, Ohutrated bewdsi'iLh < 

His Vanished Star. Crowtf Svo.tloth eatt.'a. y. 6d. 

Cram (Ralph Adams).— Black Spirits and White, Fcap. 8vo^ 

doth. u. &i. 




''^-^ ■ ■.j^"i>f^aMaw»i— !^ 
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Crellln (H. N.). Books by. 

Komanctta of (he Old Baragllo. With 28 Uustntiow by 8. L. WOOD. Crawa 0?tt, cMk, y. CdL 
Talaa of tha Caliph. Crowu Ovo. cWh, ar. 
Tha Naxaranaai A Drama. Crown 8vu,ij. 



Crlm (Matt.).— Adventures of a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo^ doth 

extra. «rth a Frond^icLe by DAN. BR AMD, y. 6d. ; post 8vo, Illustrated boards, u. 

Crockett (S. R.) and others. — Tales of Our Coast. By S. R. 

Crock KTT, Gii.bekt Parker. Hakold Fksoeric. 'Q..' aad W Clark KUSSBU. WUh a 
lliusuations by FRANK LRANCWYN. Crown Svo, cloth, y. id. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.), Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 31. 6d, 

each : rK>«t 8to. illustrated board*, u. each : clotti limp. ws. <J. each. 
Fratty Hlaa Navllia. I Diana BarrlntfUm. | A Family TillfwWi 

A Bird of Paaaatfa. I Propar Prlda. I ■Talttt.'^ 

Villatfa Tales and Juntfla Tratfadlaa. | Two Hasten. I Mr. Jsrvlai 

Crown bvow clbtli extra, v- 6>'> ^ach. 
Married or Bln^a? I In the Kingdom of Kepfy. 

The Kaal Lady Hilda. | Interfer enoe. | A ThMI 

Beyond the Pals. Crnwn Km, Inirkrani, Ci. 



Crulkshank's Comic Almanack. Complete in Two Sbribs: Tha 

I ii:>r. from iR-4^ to i>^4i; Itic Si<:*.iM>, from 1F44 toifl^t. A Gathering of the Bert Humour of 
TKACKI.KW. il'i.^l). MAYIil-.W. Al.i:bKr SMIIH. A*l{IiCKF.-| T, ROBERT BROUCK. *C With 
niiiiicr'ius Stri'l Mii^r.iviiit.'S nnd Woti-Icuts by GliOKOB CRUIKSHANK. HlNB. LAIOmLtS. ttc 
Two W'U., rro«n Pvn. clofh K'lt. 7'. 6J. r.ich. 
The Lire of George Crulkshank. liy Blanciiaro Jbrrolo. With S4 TIIii^ratlnBa end s 
ltililio;{rrt{iIiy. Cromrit 8vu. clutli extra, ts. 

Cumminj^: (C. F. Gordon), Works by. Demy 8vo, cl. ex., 8s. 6d. ea. 

In the Hahrldes. With an Autotype Fron'.i-.pif.'* .inJ t\ Illustrations. 

In the Himalayas and on tha Indian Plains. With 4^ Illustratloaii 

Two Happy Years In Ceylon, wuh .••< ]iiu--:riti<jn«. 

Via Cornwall to Egypt. With n l'h->:oi;riviirR i rontipmce. Demy Sto, rlotk. js. 6A 



Cu5.<!ans (John H.).— A Handbook of Heraldry; with Instmctions 

r >r Ir;. in;; I* -'liLMCf^s :iiil !>•'( ii<i:< -rir.;: An icnt MSS.. &c. Fourth Hdition. rerlsed, with 40! WoodcntS 

an. I 3 t^i|iiri-il I'Utc^. Crnun iivo, r.l.-.th i;\tri, 6.r. 

Cyples (W.).— Hearts of liold. Cr. 8vo, cl, 35. 6d, ; post 8vo. bda., 21. 
Daudet (Alphonse).— The Evans:elist; or, Port Salvation. Crown 

s-.o, cloth extr.i. jf. 6J. ; p.v.t f-.., i:ii, ti iiv<.l lo.mK .v. 

Davenant (Francis, M. A.).— Hints for Parents on the Choice of 

a Trofes^jf^n fur Uicir Sm.-is whon Starting In Life <.K'H ri i"\-.'. clith. is. td. 

Davidson (Hugh Coleman).— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. With a 

Frontispiece by STANLKY Wood. Crown 8vo. c!'*.li ffxtr.i. v- f-'- 

Davles (Dr. N. E. Yorke-), Works by. Cr. 8vo, is. ea.; cl., 11. ti. 



One Thousand Medical Mavlm^ and Burglcal HI 
Ilursery Hints : A .Mcthcr's Guide in lUMlth .mi r.)-.i«:i!>e. 
Foods for ihs Fat l A Treati&e on Corpulency', anJ a Pie 



Hlnti 

,e. 

dietary for It« Curs. 



Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo, ax. ; doihlinip, ^s.M, 



Davies* (Sir John) Complete Poetical Works. Collected and Edited, 

V -h f'.iT.v^ji tion 4id N-tes, by Rev. A. B. GrOSART, P.D. Two Voli.. crown 8vo, cloth, jf. ^. Mcik 

Dawson (Erasmus, M.B.).— The Fountain of Vouth. Crown 8vou 

rV-ihcvtri. Mitli Two Illustrations by Hums Nisket, -x^.ti. : post 8vo. Olutt rated boaidi^sr. 

De Gu6rin (Maurice), The Journal of. Edited by G. S. Trbbutiest. 

Wiih a Memoir Uy SAiNrE-BFI.'X'lZ. Translated from the TCth } rvncb Edition by J BSSIS P. FSOTil. 
I.NOHAM. Fciap. Hvo. half bouii J. a/. 6i. 

De Malstre (Xavier).— A Journey Round my Room. Translated 

by Sir liaNRV ATiAh-BLL. Fovt 8vo; doth limp. v. &/. 



— . — 4>- 



De Mllle (James). --A Castle In Spain. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 

• Froatifp^ca, y. 6A : pott t-.o. iiJuatraliBd beards u. 

Derby (The) : The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. With Brief Acoouts 

afTHmOAXS. By LOUIS Hbnry CUR20N. CfOirBtTa.clathttBp, a«.«; 



lihAttO k Wlhtms. in to. aWtiB'i Un*. Uadoa. W.C. 



"^^tS^^i^iiSl: ''"•"*'■ 


Cf.8vo,cl. 


;-£^ 


M. : port Svo, u. M. 


Dewu- (T. R.).-A Ramble Ronnd the Globe. 


With 3M lUiutn- 


Otckens (Charks). -Sketches 


by Boz. 


Posts* 


'0, illuiL boudi, 2>. 


"^ci.f,-fis5S^!:JSfi3^uS.*a;ss£k'';i5t. 





Tk« SlbngblaLlon^rFi EtyiDoEuHcaJ. HLRaricd. i' 
Wsrda, Aau, uid FkruHi A Dtctlouir nf Ci 



a1 lAd C^plirutoiy NotH tr Sj 



DI(lerot.~The Paradox of ActiuK. Translated, with Notes, bv 

W«LTM Hamm FOLLQCIL WlltFrellMbrSUHamiYIRVlHIl. Cr<lwll«l.llMtoMl.«^*fc 

Dobson C\iistlii), Work^ by. 

Dobson (W. TJ.— Poetical lng:enuities and Eccentricities. Fost 
OonovsD (Olck), Detective Stories by. 






Do w£l n g (R ichard).— Old C o rcoran ' s JHoite y. Crown Svo. cl., 31. 6rf. 
Boyle (A. Conan^^he Finn of Olrdlestone. Cr. Svo, cl.. y, 61. 
Dramatists, The Old.^ Cr.STO, cl. ex.. witb Fortraiis, 31^^ 6d. par Vol'. 






buDcan (Sara Jeannette: Mn. Evbrarv Cotu}, Works by. 

a p«IHtit* r at TB-D«y. t Vtmon 'l jfniiti Wiiti n lIlimrailMii bj H* L Ml 

Diiit (Romesh C.).— England and India: A Record of 

Dyer (T.F."Th"l*elto n) The Polk-Lore of Plants. Cr.8vo,c!l.,6». 

^arly EtiKllsH Poets. Edited, with Introductions and Annotationa, 



"It"? 



fidgcumbe (SfrE;'Rl ^esrce).- 



Zepfi^us: A Holidqr )■ BnsA 



»9wt rr cf 



-r-^n? 
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Edwardes (Mrs. Annie). Novels by. 

Pott Wn, nhamted boards, tf . etch. 
Arehto LoT«lL I A Folnt of BOBOWb 



Edwards (Eliezer).— Words, Facts, and Phrases x A Dictionary 

of Curious, Quaint, and Otit-of4lM*Way Matter*. CbeApor EdUoa. Oofm trOt doO, |h tA 

Edwards (M. Betham*), Novels by. 

Kilty. roM tvo, boards, m. ; doth, mf. 6A | F«llelftt Pbst tvo^ Olustratcd boards. «f. 

Egerton (Rev. J. C, M. A.). — Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways. 

Wuh IntroducuoB by Ro t. Dr. H, WACB, and Four lUusuations. Crown Bwa, c^pMi ertHfc y» 

Eggleston (Edward). — Roxy : A Novel. Post 8vo, illqst. boards, 25. , 
Ensrlishman's House, The : A Practical Guide for Selectiog or Bmld- 

h« a HouM. By C, J. RICHARDSON. Coloured Frontispiece aad 134 IBmil Owtn^ <M^ H' ^A 



Ewald (Alex. Charles, F.S.A.), Works by. 

Th« Lin and TIdim of PvliiM Oharlea Stuart. Cousi of Aftoy CThb TOMRS 

URR. Wtth a Portrait. Crown tvo, doih estra, v 6J- 
Btortofl f^OM tta« Stat* Fapaca. Whh Aulo^po FronUsplcc*. Crown tvo, doth, Ctw 

Eyes , Our ; How to Preserve Them. By John Browning. Cr. Svo, ii. 
Familiar Short Sayin£:s of Great Men. By Saiiuxl Axthub Bbnt, 

A.M. Fifth Edition. Revised and EAlaisad. Crown Iro. cloth extra. 7/. 6A 

Faraday (Michael), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 41. 6i. each. 



The Chemical History of a Candle t lectures delivered befoie ■ Jinrwne Aedlenca. Edited 

hy Wll.UAM CKO i«ms. F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. 
On the Varloue Forces of Nature, and thalr Relations to MMh o4h•l^ Edited by 

William CROOKE-V. F.C.S. With Illustrations. 



Farrer (J. Anson), Works by. 

Military Manners and Customs. Crown ffro, rioth extra. 6s. 

War I 'iJMCe Um^a, repiinteU from ' Military Maniier^ Aiiti Cu.'<>tuiii!(.' Crown Sro, if. { doCh. w. ML 



Fenn (Q. Manville), Novels by. 

Cruwn 8vo, dotli extr.i, jr. 6./. c-uh ; pnrt fvo. WurtrateJ bo.-inK 2*. endi. 
The New Mistress* I Wltnefts to tho Deed. | The Tiger Lily. | The Whlt« VlrglB« 

Fin-Bee— The Cupboard Papers: Observations on the Art of LiviDg 

ar.il l>inin}r. rui.t Evn, clotli liuip, g f . 6J. 

Fireworks, The Complete Art of Making: ; or, The Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury. By THOMAS Kl-.N-riSil. With 267 II ustratiuns. Crown Svq, cloth, 5^. 

First Book, My. By Walter Besant, Tames Payn. W. Clark Rus- 

5F.LI, Grant ALib.x. 1I\ll Caine. Ci:o«r.R R. Sims, kudyard Kiplinc. A. Conan Doyli. 
M. n. Brauuon, f. w. K'»r.iN-ioN, 11. Kidi-r iia(;cakd, r. m. Ballaictynb. I. Zakcwill, 

MoKIJ;V RoTir.UTS, U. CUHLSI III MlKKAV, MaRY ('ORr-LLI. J. K. IBKOM& JOHN STRANGB 

Winter. Rket Hakth, *^>..' Koif.kt Lichanan. and R. L. Str\'F.n<^n. With a Prvfatory Story 
by JCKOMB K. JliROMH, anJ i?s inusti/iti<.n& A New Edition. Small demy Bvo, art linen, jr. 6dL 

Fitz£:erald (Percy), Works by. 

Little Essaysi Pasvii^c!; from the Letters of ClTARLRS Laub. Po4 8ro, doth. ST. ML 
Fatal Zero. Crowu t>vo, cloth extra, 3;. CJ. ; post k\o, iHiibtrated boards, sr. 

Post 8vo. ilhistratud boards, ts. each. 
Bella DoBBft. I The Lady of BrantomB. I The Reeond Mrs. TlllotBon. 
Polly. I Never Forgotten. | Beventy-flve Brooke Street, 

The LIfB of James Boswell (of AuclunleclO. With Illusts. Two VoU., demy Sm. dMh« S41; 

The Bavoy Opera, with 60 Illu&tratiuDB and Portraits. Crown Svq. cloth, jr. bd. 

Btr Henry IrvlnS 1 Twenty Years at the Lyceunt. With Portrait: Crown <vo, u; | clotfc. v. CA 

Flammarlon (Camille), Works by. 

POPalB* ABtronomy 1 A General Dencripthm of the Hearent. Translated by J, BlLARP CORL 

FJUL8. With Thne Plate* and an llhatnaioiia. Medium tvob cloth, loc. ML 
UBBlUaj A jUmsBce. \yiA §7 IlluittsUoni. Crown »ro. doth eitta^ $a. 

Fletcbar'a ftilles, B. DO Complete Poems tChriat'B Victoria in 
Pooblantm (Albaojr),-^PIIthgr Lacra. Post iro, Wast, boards, asi j 
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Forbej (Archibald).— The Life of Napoleoo III. With Photo- 

KTvnm Pfontltplaf mid TMitf^x futt-pag^ iPustratfom. Demy t»Ot dolh, gBl top, w. [ Xi j i ^Hp^ 

Francillon (R. B.)t Novels by 

Crown tro. doth «zua. y. <<^ nchi port tvo, Duftntod bowdi^ mf. Mch. 
On* by Oittt. i A H«al QaMO. | A Dog and hit BhadeVa 

Bop«a ot Band* IBustnted. _______^__.____ 

Post 8vo, iUustrated boards, ar. eacli. 
Qu««ii Coplitlna. I Olympt a. I Romaacag of t ht LaWt I Klatf ev KnaYt T 
Jack Doyltt'B Dau<hf f . Crown gvo. cloth, y. 6</. ^ ^^ 



Frederic (Harold), Novels by. Post 8vo, illast. boards, 2S, each. 

Bath*a Brother's Wife. I Tho lAwtoa Girl. 



French Literature, A History of. By Henry Van Laun. Three 

Vols., demy 8 vo, clot h board g, j s. td . eac h. 

Friswell (HaJn).— One of Two; A Novel. Post 8vo, illust. bds., is, 
Fry*5 (Herbert) Royal Guide to the London Charities. Edited 

by John Lanb. Publtshed Annually. Crown 8to, cloth, tt. <A . 

Gardening Books. Post 8vo, if. each ; cloth limo. is. 6i. each. 

A Year's work In Oavdea and Oraanhoase. By GnoRon CLrxNY. 
Household Horttenltare. By TOM and Janb Ierrold. lUustratod. 
The Oardaa (hat Paid the Be nt. By Tom J iiRROLi>. 

My Garden Wild. By Francis G. Heatil Crown 8vo. c loth, gflt dHges. gr. ^ 



Gardner (Mrs. Alan).— Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots : Being 

the Narrative of a Winter^ Trarel and Sport in Northern India. Willi nuuiCfoua lUustratioas by the 
Author and F. H. TOWNSEND. Demy 4t<^ half-bound. aiJt 

Garrett (Ed ward). —The Capel Girls: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

entra. with two IDustrationii 51. grf. ; post 8vo, Dhistmtcd boarda, gj. 

Gaulot (Paul).— The Red Shirts: A Story of the Revolution. Trans* 

lated by JOHN PE VrLLlBRS» With a Frontispiece by^TANLEY WOOD. Crown 8vo, cloth, y. 6rf. 

Gentleman's Magazine, The. is. Monthly. Contains Stories, 

Articles upon Literature, Science. Dio^raphy, and Art, and * Table Talk * by SYLVANl/S UEBAN. 
*.♦ Sound yclumts/or rtceutytart Jtt^ft in stock, is. 6rf. emeh, Catet fi»r binding, ar. each, ^ 

Gentleman's Annual, The. Published Annually in November, is. 

The Title of the 1897 ANNUAL Is The Secret of Wyvern Towers. By T. W. SPEIGHT. 

German Popular Stories. Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 

Translated by ^tcar Taylor. With Introduction by To UN RUSKIN. uul aa Steel Plates aflet 
George CRUIKSHANK. Square 8vo, cloth. 6j. 6rf. ; gilt edges, is. 6it. 

Gibbon (Chas.), Novels by. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. 6i. ea.; post Svo, bds., 25. ea. 

Robin Gray. With Frontispiece. I Loving a Dream. 

She Golden Shaft. With Frontispiec e. | Of Hi^h Detfres. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, ar. each. 



The Flovar of the Forest. 

The Dead Heart. 

For Lack of Gold. 

What Will the World Say 7 

For the King. | A Hard Knot. 

?|ueen of the Meadow, 
n Pastures Green. 



In Lots and War. 

A Heart's Problem. 

By Mead and Stream. 

The Braes of Yarrow* 

Fancy Free. 

In Honour Bonnd. 

Heart's Delight. I Blood-Money. 



O ibney (5omerville).— S entenced ! Grown Svo , cloth, is. td. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Original Plays by. In Three Series, 25. 6*/. each. 

The First Series contains i The Wicked World— Pygmalion and Galatea— Chaxtty— The Princes*-* 

The PabKre of Truth— Trial by Jury. 
The SECOND SBRIBS I Broken Hearts-*Engafed— Sweethearts~Gretch«n— Dan Dr4K«— Tom Cobb 

— H.M.S. * Piiaf(u«'— The Sorcerer— The Pirates of Penxance. 
The THIRD SBRIEst Comedy and Tragedy— Foccferty's Fairy— Rosencrantz and Guildenctera-* 

Patience— Princess Ida— The Mikado— Kuddieore— The Yeomen of the Guard- The CooJoliers— i 

The Motmtebanks— Utopia. 



Vlght Original Oomto Operas wzfttea by W. S. Gilbbrt. In Two SertesL Demy tvo. doth. 

9s. td. each. The FmST Containisgt The Sorcerer- H. M.S. ' Pinafore '—The Pirates oi Penxance-i 
, loUsfhe— Patience— PrinceM Id*— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 
The Second SBRJBS contaSninri TtaeCondcdiere— The Crand Dnke— The Yeooen of the GuafdMi 

His EkceBency— Utopia. Limited- Ruddieore— The Mountebanks— Haste to the Wedding. 
Vha Ollbaaft and Balllvaa Birthday Books Quotations for Every Danr la the Year, sslected 

flrom PUy* bv W. 8. GILBERT set to MuMC by Sir A. SULUVAN. CooBDUed ter Al*BJ(« WaTSOKi 



Thv GMlileii Rock. \\ i' -i ' > ■ ^ r i y ::»'.:» V ^\ • .-jD 

1%: i>f Y.iriiS. ■ •• I '. : . • . I : ' ■'. 

Til J's friiin th-. Yi Ml. <• » -. t.- !>v N!. N"^ 

<iM miN .< it'oriH- . -\ Venn's Work in (iai 

<i(>il\viii (William).- Li\cs(>f the Nccrom. 
liolden Treasury ef Thought, The: An : 

Qontaut, Memoirs of the Duchesse de (( 

4rcn of FrancwL t1 J3 -i^yfi- '^^"'•- 1» Two l".io|f'yr.iviirCT . Two Vol*., 

O oodman ( E. J.). — The Fate of Herbert ^ 
Greeks and Romans, The Life of the, 

M>.nui»entf. Tiy I'M Nip I'.cilL an.l W. KuNkR. EJited by O 
tions. 1^1 tfc crown ijvti, «J'-tli cUm, js. C^f . 

Qrevlile (iienry), Novels by. 

I'n>t \rn. ilfiiM rated bsards. U. MCk 
Mtkanor. Translnt^J hv Fr '.'a I-. Cir \»>h. 
A Nobltt Woman. TtiiisUif.l)>v Ai.ii»'KT n. Vi^snAM. 



Griffith (Cecil).- Corinthia Alarazion : A> 

cttra, 31. 6rtf. ; |iii<-t hio, iKuti.nr.i Ix.ui!'. ?x. 

Grundy (Sydney).— The Days of Ills Van 

*I jfe ol * Vi'Uii^ M.in. Cr-»ii Eve. iluih evtia. jj.bf.: f'->-A 8vo, tlliis 

Habberton (John, Author of * Helen's Babies ') 

T'l-t 2\o, illustrated bciardi, ar. each : r1'<!h limp. 
Bmeton'B Bayou. I Country Li 

Hair, The : Its Treatment in Hoalth, Weakness 

i.itcd frrtin tlic r.fiim.in of Pr. J. I'lNCi'S. Crown 8ro, it. : cliMh. it. t 

Hake (Dr. Thomas Gordon), Poems by. ( 

Maw Bymbola. I LaCanda of tha Morrow. | 
Maldan Eutaay. .*=ii:all 4*". tMh «ti 

Halifax (C.).-Dr. Rumsey*s Patient. By 

(*I.II'F(>RD Halifax, M.ir Crown Svo. rioth. 6r. 



Hall (Mrs. S. C.).-Sketches of Irish Chan 

llliitfrationi on Srael and AV»(k] by MacLISB, Gilbhkt, Hakvi 
Sh'jII d emy 8vo. clyth estra, 71 . t-i. 

Hall (Owen), Novels bv. 



CHATTO a WlNOUS. Ill 6t Mvtltt't Ua«, Loodoa, W.C ii 

Harte'8 (Bret) Collected WorkA. Revised by the Author. LIBRARY 

EDITION, Is NliM Volumea. crown Svo, cloch extra, 6r. each. 
VoL 1. CoMPLBTB Poetical AND Dkamatic Works. Wkh Ste^plat* Poitnli. 
M XI. Tub luck op Roajiinc Camp— hohbmian Papbrs— Ambbican Lbcbniiw 
w III. Tales op the argonauts— Eastern sketches. 

M IV. CAURiEL CONROY. | VoL V. STORIBS— CONUBNSBO NOVELS, ftc 

M VI. Tales op the Pacific Slope. 

„ VII. Tales of thb Pacific Slope— ii. With Portr^ by John Pbttib, R.A. 

„ VIII. Tales of tiif Pine and the Cyprlss. 

„ IX. Buckeye and chapparel._^ 

ThB BalBCt Works of Brot Harto, in Prose and Poetry. With Tntroductoiy Basqr bjr J. M. 

BELLEW, Portrait of the Author, and so lUustratiuns. Crown Svo, doth, or. 6d. 
BPttt lI«jrto*B Pootieal Works. Primed on band-made paper. Crown Svo, buckram, a*- ^ 
M. Mow Yolams of Poems. Crown 8vo, buckram, u. [Prt^Hit^, 

Ska Qason of ths Plrato Isle. With a8 Qrijnnal Drawtogi bj Katb Gbkbnaway, npffoducsd 

inCotours by EDMUND EVAN S. Small 4to, cloth , y. 



Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each : post Sro, picture boards, ar. 
M. Waif of the Plains. With te Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. 
A Ward of Iha Goldan Oaf. With 59 l Uustrations b y STANLEY L. Wood. 

Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d. each. 
A BapphO of OraSB Bprtlltfa, &c. With Two illustrations by HUMB NISBBT. 
Colonsl Btarbotila'B ClUnt, and Soma Ottaar Paopls. With a FraadapUca, 
■nsy t A NoveL With Frontispiece and Vi^ptette by J. A. CHRISTIE. 
■ally Dowa, &c. with 47 Illustrations by W. D. ALXtOND and others. 
A Protatfaa of Jack Hamlin's, 8cc. with 96 lUustrutions by w. Small and other*. 
Tka Ball-BlnCsr of Antfal's, &c. With 39 Illufttrationa by Dudley Hardy and othenu 
Clarenea t A Story of the American War. W ith Eii;lit Illu^tratiuns by A. JULE GOODMAN. 
Barker'a Luok, &c. with 3-4 illustrations by A. Fukustihr, Paul Hardy, Ac 
DavU's Ford, &c. With a Irontlspicce by \V. II. OVHRKKO. 

Tka Crasada of ths ** Excelsior." With a I'rontispicce by J. Bernard Partbidcb. 
Thraa Partners I or. The lliir Strike on WtjL^y Tree lIiU. With 8 lUustnaloaa br J. GUUCH. 

Post Svo, illustrated boar J<, 7t. e;ich. 
Oabrlel Conrojf. i The Luok of RoarfBg Oaaspt Jtai 

An Malrass of Bed Dog, Sic. | _ Callfornlan Btorlaa* 

Post Svo, illustrated boarda^ ax. each ; cloth, ax. &/. each. 
Fl ip. I Ma ruja. | A PhyUlB of th% BtaHFaB* 

haweis (Mrs. H. R.), Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured Frontisfiiece and 91 Ilhtftratlons. Square Svo, dodi bda, 6t, 

Tha Art of Decoration. With Coloured FruniiRpiece ant 74 lUustratlooa. S^ tra^ cktk bda, •«• 

The Art of Dress. With 3a lUusuationii. Post 8vo. ix. ; cloth, ix. td, 

Chaucer for Schools. Demy 8vo, cloth limp, or. bti, 

Chaucer for Children. With 38 Illu^ratioas I8 Coloured). Crown 4to, cloth extra, y. 6A 

Haweis (Rev. H. R., M.A.), Books by. 

American Humorists : WA<;HiNGroN Irving, oli vf.r Wendell Holubs, Jambs Russbll 
Lowell. Artbmus Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harib. Third Edition. Crows Sro, 
cloth extra, 6x. 

Travel and Talk. 188S-03-0S t My Hundred Thouvtnd Miles of Trarel through America— Canada 

— New Zealand — Tasmania — Australia— Ceylon "The Paradises of the Pacific. With PhocOKravute 

F rontispieces. A New Edhion. Two Vols., crown 8vo, cloth. t2X. 

Hawthorne (Julian), Novels by. 

Crown 8to, cloth extra, 3X. 6tL each ; post Sro, Illustrated boards, ax. each. 
OaKh. I Blllca QuantlA. I Beatrix Randolph. With Four IDusts. 

Sebastian Stroma. I fi^vld Polndexter's DlsappeanuiMi 

Fortune's Fool. I Dost. Foar Illust a. | T he Spectre of tha Camara, 

Post 8ro, illustrated boards, ar. each. 
Miss Cadofna . | I«ove— or a Wama. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). —Our Old Home. ADnotated with Pas- 

s ag es from the Author's Note-books, and Illustrated with 31 Photogravu res. Two Vols., cr. tro. 15X. 

Heath (Francis Qeor£:e).— My Garden Wild, and What 1 Grew 

There. Crown 8vt>, doth extra, gilt edges, 6f. 

Helps (Sir Arthur), Works by. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 25. 6i. each. 

Animals and thalr Btastars. ) Socia l Pressure. 

Ivan da BIron l A NoreL Crown Svo, cloth extra, jr. 6d. ; post 8yo, illutfrated boards, ax, 

Hend erson (Isaac). — Agatha Page; A Novel. Cr. 8vo. el., y. 6<l. 
Henty (Q. A.), Novels by. 

Bujuh tha Juggler. With Eight lllustrationa bgr STANLEY L. Wooa Crosmtvo^ dotl^ V-^t 
post 8vo, Ulu>txated boenli, ax. 

Crows tvQ^ doth, y. 6d. each. 
llorothy*s Doubla. I Tha Quaan'B Cop. 

Herman (Henry).--A Leading Lady. Post Svo.bds., 25. ; cl, 25. 6i. 
Herrick*s (Robert) Hesperldes, Noble Numbers, and Complete 

Collected Poems. With Memorial-Introduction and Notes by the Rev. A. B. GROSART, D.D. 
Steel Portrait, &c Three \'ols., crown Svo. cloth boards, y. &/. eiich. 



!■ CHATTO * WINDUg, in gt. HUttla'a L«— . LobJob. W.fc 

Hertzka (Dr. Theodor).— Freelaod: A Social AmicipUioii. Trans- 

^ Ur»4byAKllirilK«.-HH I. CT^ .. Ivo..Jollml...to. ^ 

Hesse>Wart«KK {Chevalier Ernst von).— Tuolst Tbs I>ik1 mod 

HIM (Headon).— Zambni the Detective. Crown 8vo. clolh, 3*. W. j 

H I II (John). Workriiy^ 

Hoe y (Mrs. Caahel).— The Ljver'a Creed. Post Svo, boards as. 
Holiday, Where to go for a. By E. P. Sholl, Sir H. Haxwblc. 

lL.n.. 6.T.. 10U« U^TSU.-., JANTI nimow, JIA.V LOVKTT CAllKUfW. JVSTIM H, MCCAHTHV. 

Ho 111 ngsh ead ( John ).— Niagara Spray. Crown Svo. it. 

Holmes (Gordon, A1.D,)-The Science of Voice ProducUon and 

Holines~(Oliver Wendell), Works by. 

TtaaXnUcniBtthaBrHlttut'TaWa. luujruedbjJ.CoiiDONTiroHKM. r«*rAcli>i> 
*ks"Jfiii(lcnl^uraKn^/ut-nAU>^''Tta* PrDfuBsr k1 th> ■naklut-VaM*. 

Hood's (Thomas) Choice Works in Frosc and Vena. With Lile of 



I Nowhere to the North Pjole: A Noah's 



Hook's (Theodore) Choice Humorous Works; including his Ludi 



Hooper (Mrs . Ueo.).— The House of Raby. 



Hopkins (Tlxbc).— "Tw ixt L ove and Dut y.' 1*0 51 Svo^ boards, ai. 
ilorne (K. ni;iigLst)~. — Orion: An li|iic I'liem. With Photograph 



Hungerford (Mrs., Author o( ' Molty Bawn '). Novels by. 



AvU'i Luiy. 



FaMF-s WIM. 



Hunt's (Lei!;h) Essays : A Tale for a Chimney Corner, Ac. Edited 
Hunt (Mrs. Alfred)71^ovels byi 



1 (W. M.).-HlaU on Colt-breaking. With 35 lUustn- 
>bla : An Account of M. Pasteur's System ; The Techniqua of 



Hyne (C.J. Cntcllffe).— Honour of Thieves. Cr. Bvo. cloth, y. ML 
Idler (The) . Ad Illustrated Monthly Magazitie. Edited by J. K Ibromi, 



gHATTo * WlWDU*. Ill <t. WUrtla'i LMt. LaaJafc W.fc »■ 

Impreulons (The) of Aurmle. Cheaper Edition, with s Nbw Pre- 
face. PeH Bid. blMifa-tDH pft;4r aad ckilhi u. M. 

Indoor Paupers, By Onb o f Them. Cr own Bvo, cloth, i». M. 

1 n gelow (Jean).— Fn te d to be Free. Post 8vo. iUua t ra ted bdi., w. 

innkeeper's Handbook (The) and Licensed Victualler's AUniul. 

Irish Wit and Humour, Songs of. Collected and Editod bj A. 

Irving (Sir Henry) : A Record of over Twenty Years at the Lyceom. 

James (C. T. C.]> — A Romance of the Queen's HouDda. PMt 

Jameson (William).— My De ad Self. Fostavo, bd«.,M. ; cl.,ai.M. 
Ja pp (Alex. H., LL. P.).— Dramatic Pictures, &c. Cr. Svo, cloth. 51 . 
Jay (Harriett), Novels by. Fo«t Svo. illustrated boards, 31. each. 

Yb* Dmrk CaUHB, I TIM flaMB si Cumui^l. 



Jefferies (Richard], Works by. Post Svo, cloth limp, ai. «. e 
MMur* nur baiuliiB. I Th* Llta dI lb* piaie*. J Ttia Op»m Ate 



JenDinn (Henry J.). Works by. 

CurloUlU* et Criilelim. Tm e>o. cl«li iLp. it. U. 



3 (Jerome K.), Books by. 

lUld. WIlSSllHiiBrUkinibyJ. BHKNARnHRWinCH. P«p. «t 
InnrOald.tic. Wllh« [Uutli. br A. ii. BOVDiiuljaHHGULrcH. A: 






Jerroid (Douglas).— The Barber's Chair; and Th« Hedceboc 
Jerrold (Tom), Works by. Post Svo, 11. ea. ; doth limp, it, 6i. each. 



Jesse (Edward).— See nes sad Occupations of a Country Life. 
Jones (William, F.S.A.l, Works by. Cr. Bvo, cl. extra, 71. 6d. each. ' 

rUUH-Blnllldni Hiit«li:il,1.eiciidu>,iBd AHcdDtiL WiU uulr 3» lUuHniiou. SkoiuI 



Jonson's (Ben) Works. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, and 

a BlDgnpUrll Msmott by tVrLLIAU CIPFOBa Edilul lif Cgkutl CUNHUtCHAK ThfH Volh 

Josephns, The Complete Works of. Translated by Whiston. Con- 
Kempt (Robert).~PencUand Palette: Chapters oa Art and Artists. 
Kershaw (Mark). — Colonial Facts and Fictions! Hnniorona 
Klng^R. Ashe), N^vels'byi * 



•Kbawiattnf Bt tM Onuk.' I raasloB'a Sla**. 



i4 CHAttb A Wi N DU^. HI St MarUftU Uat, L6iiaon. W.C 

Kiiis:lit (William, M.R.C.S., and Edward, L.R.C.P.). — The 

Paki*nt*B Vadft M«eum i How to Get Mott Benefit frbin Medical Ad*k«. Cr. tvo, &r. t cL, U.6JL 

Knights (The) of the Lion : A Romance of the Thirteenth Centory. 

Ediiefl, with an liitroducticn. bjr tlie M ARQUBSS OP LORNO, X.T. Crown Svo, cloth eztn. tt. 

lounb's (Cliarles) Complete Works in Prose and Verse, including 

' Tvrtry t r ('!>il-!rin'au'J ' Prince Dorus.' bilned, with Not*s and Introduction. 1^ R. H. SHBf^ 

lir.RO. NVith 1 u -J IViirjits and Facnfenile of riie ' lisaay on Ki.^st I'i:^.' Ccowa ItfO, duth^y. 6dL 
Thft Eftaays of Elia. I'uNt tvo. I'tniti-d on l.-iid ii^pcr aixl iiAlt'-bouud. OS. 
Iilttle Essays t bkruht>^ aiui ■.!..»!. -.i-i^ by CiiAKLbS Lamu, iclsctsd from Us Lstten by PBKCT 

1-1 l<:(.i.l(ALi>. Fokt Hvo, cli^tti liiii|>. .u. cf. 
The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. ^Vith Introdoctloa and Notes by BRANDUl MAT> 

rilliWS, «n«l Steelj-ltte 1'ijrt f.iit. l c,\\>. tio, li.^U-tuuin'l. as. bJ. 

Landor (Walter Savage).— Citation and i^xamination of William 

Mir.kbii«-.iie, Ac. iM:iv/re Sir Ih-iir.as Lu: v, tvMicliin^ l.)tfrr-*tf-iliiiK, 19th Scptrniber, 1583. To whkh 
I'. aJ-tri, A Conference of Master Edmund Spensar with the Ead of £uex, touching the 

Lane (Edward Wihiam).— The Thousand and One Nights, com- 
monly oiivd in IIn(;i.-uid The Arabian Nights' Entertainments. Translated from the Arabic, 

with Nuies. Illustrated witli inaiiy huii-ln.'d )'.ii^r.i\iii»;s tiuiii lAoigns by HARVBY. Edited by EOWABD 
blANI.F.Y POULK. With PiefAccby SiA.N'LliY Lanh-I'oolh. T In e« Vols., demy 8vo,cloCBi 7«.W. ea 

Larwood (Jacob), Works by. 

Anecdotes of iha Clergy. l\ st <:^ o, la! 1 pa;>^r. h.iirhntmd. u. 

Tost 8vu, dwiU iiiiij), :'. t^f. each. 
Forensic Anecdotes. | Theatrical Anecdoffc 

Lehmann (R. C), Works by. Post 8vo, is. each; cloth, is. 6d, each, 

Harry Fiudyer at Cambridge. 
Conversational Hints for Y^ung Shooters: A Guide to Po lite Talk. 

Leigh (Henry S.).— Carols of Cockayne. Printed on hand-made 

l> apf?r. boun d in buckr.tin, $s. 

Leiand (C. Godfrey).— A Manual of Mending and Repairing. 
Lepelletier (Edmond). — Madame Sans-Qene. Translated from 

the Fre nch b y JOHN 1>H Vll.l.ll;R.s. Crown Bvo, cloth, y . 6Y. ; post Bvo, pi ctu re boards, v. 

Ley s (John). — Tiie Lindsays : A R omance . Post 8vo, illust. bds.,3; . 

Lindsay (Harry).— Rhoda Roberts: A Welsh Mining Story. Crown 

tSvii, cloth, y. 6t^. ^ 

Linton (E. Lynn), Works by. 

Crovkn Kvo, cloth extra, it. 6,/. each ; post 8to, lllu^rRted boards, •#. earh. 
Patricia Kembail. I lone. 1 Under which liord? With lallhKtrattoM. 

The Atonement of Learn Dundas. * My Love! ' I Bow InH tha Wind. 

The World Wall Lost. WttU i. i;in!t<c. I Paston Car«V, MUlioiiaire and Miier. 

The One TOO_Many^ 

Post 8vu, illuMnitcd boards ?^. each. 

Tha Rsbal of the Pamlly. I With a SUkan ThMaa. 



Post 8vo, cloth limp, as. LJ. cnch. 
Witch Btortes. | Ourselves 1 Essays ca Wc 

Fraaahootlng : Extracts f^om the Worlts of Mr^ I.vnn Lint oji, 

Dalcla Evarton. Crown Sro. cloth extra, 3^. td. 



Lucy (Henry W.).— Gideon Fieyce: A Novel. Crown 8vo, cloth 

eatra, y. (hJ. ; pust Bvo, illuMra tctl tH).t r<l«, zs. 

Macalpine (Avery), Novels by. 

Taresa Itasca. Crown 8vo. dcith extra, is. 

Bro li en Wings. > v ith iiiK IlIu!>tfations by W. J. Hennhssy. Crown 8to. dotb 

MacColl (Hugh), Novels by. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. I'ostSro, Illustrated boards, •/. 
Kdnor Wnltiock. Crown fcvo, cloth extra, ts. 



Macdonell (Agnes).— Quaker Cousins. Post Svo, boards, 25. 



MacQregor (Robert).— Pastimes and Players: Notes on Popular ^ 

Games. Post 8to, chrth liinfi. zj. dJ. 

Mackay (Charles, L LTD.). — Interludes and Undertonea: drl 

Mu&iv.- at T H lli^iit. Criiwn Svo, cloth estra, te. 



CHATTO A WINDUS, in St. Martin's Lane. Londoa. W.C. IB 

McCarthy (Justin, M.P.)t Works by. 

A History of Oav Own TIbmb* from tb« Accession of Qawn VIctorUi to the General Election of 
1880. LlBJiAItY EDITION. Four Vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, tas. each.— Aho a POPULAR 
EDinON, la Four Vob.. crown tro. cloth extra. 6r. each.— And the JUBILBB EDITION, with an 
AppeodU of ErenU to the end of z88& in Two Vols., ianre crown 8vo. doth extra, jt. 6tL each. 

A HInorj of Om Ovn TImAB* mm 1880 to the Diamond JuUlon. Dooqr 9fo, doth extra, 
tar. LlBfRARY EornoN, miform with thejpreviims Four Volumes. 

A Biiort History oi Our •vn Times. One VoL, crown dvo. clodl nta. f«.— Alio • CHEAP 
POPtTLAX EDITIQN, poft tvo, doth Ump. SJi. 6A 

A History of tbo Few Qoor< SSi Poor VoIsl, demy >»o, d . •■., nt. Mch. (Vols. I. & II. f«e<y. 

Crown frobdoch extra. ST. 6<l.«idi; port tvo^ illustrated boards, sjv each ; doth Hmp, ax. 6A each. 

Doana Qnlxots. With ta lUustrattoos. 
Ths Const of a Bsason. 
Maid of Athsns. With la lUitstratieMb 
Camlola t A Girt with • Fortuno. 
The Diotator. 
Rsd Dtamondlt 



Ths Watsrdals Nelghboanb 

My Enemy's Daaghtsr* 

A Fair Saxon. 

lanlsy Roohford. 

Dear Xady Disdain. 

Miss Misanthrope. With n TIlustratfoM. 



The Riddle Ring. Crown 8vo, doth. sr. M. 

The Three Dlstfuess* and oth er Stor ies. Crown 8ro, d oth, y. id, [Oti, si. 

* The RUht HoBOorabls.' By Justin McCarthy, M.P., and Mrs. Caicpsbll Pxasd. Crows 
typ, cloth extta. ts. 

McCarthy (Justin Huntly), Works by. 

The French Rsvolatloa. (Constituent Assembly. 1789-91). Four Vob., demy tvo. cloth, lar. ssch. 

An Ontnns of the instovy of Ireland. Crowa 8vo, is. : cloth, is. 6tL 

Ireland Since the Union 1 Sketch es of IrMi His tory, 1798-1886. Crown tro, doth, tf. 

Haflx la London 1 Poema Smaff tvo^ go ld do th. ss TcJ.' 

Oar Sensation Novel. Crown SvoTplctniv cover, is. : cloth Vmp, u. td. 
Doom I An Atlantic EpifiotTek Crown 8*Ow picture cover, is. 
Dolly t A Sketch. Crown 8vo, picture cover, u. 1 cloth limp, i.r. M. 
Ltly Lass 1 A RomancoL Crown 8ve, picture cover, ix. ; clotli Uimi, tr. 6d. 

The Thousand and One Days, with Two PhotoKxavures. Two Vols., crown fro, half-bd^ ttft 
A London Letfend. Crown 8vo. doth, ts. 6d, 
Ths Royal Christopher. Crown Evo, cloth, y. 6d. • 

MacDonald (Qeor^e, LL.D.), Books by. 

Works of Fancy and Imagination. Ten VoU., i6mo. cloth, gtlt ed^es. In cloth cass, air. 1 o« 

the Volii;iiu« may be lud scp.iratRly. in Groli^r ciotii, at as. 6d. each. 
VoL 1. WlTHI^i AND wrriK)irr.— THB Hiduun Life. 

M H. The Disctrm.— thu gospbl womun.— Hook op Sonnrts.— Organ songs. 

M III. Violin Songs.— Songs op thb Days and Nights.— a Uook of Dreams.— ROAOgiDB 

PfjLKUS.— PORMS for CHILDRBN. 

.. IV. PARA8LBS.—BAI.LAD!;.— SCOTCH Songs. 

„ V. 9t VI. FhakTASTES » A Faerie Romance. f VoL VII. THB PORTEWT. 
„ VIll. THB Light Prlncbss.— Thb giant's Hb art.— Shadows. 
„ IX. Cross purposbs.— the UoLnRN key.— Thb Carasoyn.— Little Daylight. 
M X. The Cruei. Painter.— Tub wow o' Ri vvbn.— The Castle.— The broken swords 
—Tub exAV Wou.— Unc le cornkuu s. 

Poetical Works of Oeortfe MacDonald. Collected and Arrani^ed by the Author. Two Vols., 

crown 8vo, buckram, i3x. 
A Threef61d Gord. Edited by George MacDonald. Po&t 8to. doth, sx. 



PhantastSSt A Faerie Romance. With 35 Illustrations by J. BSLI. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, jr. 6dL 
Hsather and Snow 1 A NoveL Crown 8vo, doth extra, u. M. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. 
Lillth t A Romance. SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 6x. 



Maclise Portrait Gallery (The) of Illustrious Literary Charac- 
ters i M Portraits by Daniel Maclise; with Memoirs— Biographical. Critical. Blblioffrapnical 
and Anecdotal— illustrative of the Literature of the formex half of the rreaeot Centnry. by Willi All 
Bates, B.A. C r own evo. doth extra . js.6J. 

Macquoid (Mrs.). Works by. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 65. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 Illustrations by THOMAS R. MaCQUOID. 

Pictures and Legends from Normandy and Brittany* 34 lllusts. by T. R. ICACQUOiD. 

Through Normandy. With oa IUustration5l>y T. R. MAcguoiD. and a Map. 

Through Brittany. With ^% illustrations by T. R. Macquuiu, and a Map. 

About xorkshlre. With 67 Ill ustratio ns b y T. R. MAC gUO ID. 

Post 8vo, IQustrated boards. 2X. each. 
The BvU Bye, and other Stories. \ XiOSt Rose, anrl other Stones. 



Magician's Own Book, The: Performances with Eggs, Hats, &a 

Edited by W. H. Crbm hr. With g oo lUu stfations. Crown 8yo. doth extra . 4x. &/. 

Maeic Lantern, The, and its Management : Including full PracticaJ 

Directions. By J. C HEPWOKTH. With lo lUustxationa Cxown 8vo, ix. ; cloth, ix. 6d. 

Maena Charta : An Exact Facsimile of the Original in the British 

Museum. 3 feet by a feet, with Arms and Seals emblatoned In Gold and Colours. 5X. 

Mallory (Sir Thomas). — Mort d' Arthur: The Stories of King 

Arthur an<S of the Kniglits of the Rotmd Tabla (A Selection.) Edited by B. MONTQOMERIE RAH 
IMVC Kelt tro, cloth limp, ax. i -> .f rw*r 
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AUIIock (W. H.), Works by* 



KSTawMteU 

M si Uu m1ii«ui 






Marks (H. S.. R.A.)jPen and Pencil Sketches by. With Four 
Marlowe's Works. Indudiiig bit Translations. Edited, witb Notes 
Alarryat (Florence), Novels by. Post 8vo. illust. boards^ m. each. 

Massinfcer's Plays. From the Text oC William Giffokd. Edited 



Masterman (J.).— H al f-a-Do ze n Daugh ter s. Post Svo , b oards, ai. 
Matthews (Brander).— A Secret of the Sea, Sx. Post Bvo, illn*- 

Meade (L. TO. Novels by. 



Merrick (Leonard), Stories by. 



Mexlcaa JHastang (On a), throujth Texas to the Rio Grande. By 
Mlddlemass (Jean), Novels by. post Bvo. illnsi. boards, ». each. 
Miller (Mrs. P. Fen wick).— Physiology (or the Youas; or. The 
Milton (J. L.), Works by. Post Bvo, it. each : cloth, ii. 64. each! 

Mlnto (Wm .). — Was She flood or Bad ? Cr. Bvo. u.; cloth, it. 6d. 
MItford (Bertram), Novels by. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 31. 6i. each. 

TB« Klnra Aimafsl. WiiTi Sii riin-iii« lUu'Jr*ii..n»l,j-Sy.ivl uv 1, Wooo. 
Wniiamw FmilnS* BuMt. HBIi « l-wnil^. I., a I aslbv l. Vaoo. 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Novels by. 

—The Abdication: An HisioricalDrama. 



Moore (Thomas), Works by. 



Muddock (J. E.) Stories by. 

MMSHmrtluikBS BokiD HmO. With i, lUuiminnibr si 
^*>la U»3uUT. WIJi Frunii>pl«g by Stanlkv Wood. 
TbbM l*»hlii»«fc _ 



a Wondartii]. rsn ti-o. ilHiiiiiii 
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I BL Martla'* Laai, London, W.C. 




Murray (D. Christie) and Henry Hennan, Novell by. 
Murray (Henry), Novels by. 

Newbott (Henry) .— Taken from the Enemy. Fcp. 8vo, cloth, i 
Nlsbet (Hume), Books by. 

NorrisTwrE.), Novers"byr " 

nftlqfc Ann'*, <:^ovnfTD.c:loI^,5>'^■■Jw*t■*a p^nboaM^Br. 



Billy B«IH«. wilt ■ Fn mtupi 



O'Hanloa (Alice), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, m. each. 
Ohnet (Qeorges), Novels by. Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 21, each. 

OllphanrYMrs.), Novels by. Post 8vo, Ulnstrated boards, as. each. 



O'R eilly "(Mrs.) P h re be' 3" Fortu nes. Post 8vo, illust. boards, m. 

O'Shaughnessy (Arthur), Poems by: 

la knd HaDnlUht. "*'' "^ " I** ''" BaSja of a Warku, 




Paie 1 H rXI).— T horeau ~: His life'and "AiSsi \V iih Fo'itraiL ' Post 
PanduranK Harl; or. Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface Ey'Sir 
Parker (Rev. Jo*eph7i).D:j".^MI«ht~HVve~"fe"eea! some Life 
Pascal's ProvlHcTal Letters. A New Translation, with Historical 
Paul (Margaret A.) — Qentle and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloih, with 



1^ 



CHATTO * WINDU5, t 



I St. nUrtJa-* Laaa, Lamitm. W.C. 



Paya (James), Novels by. 




Uka Puh*p, Uk* Son. 

r. 1 £"jj>*^^i|r. 



P^^e^^J^^e^jfie^Draraerr^^^^^Tcioihri 
Pennell (H. Cholinoiideley) , Works by. Post Svo, cluih 

rMusa R^iSdlad. wlihTtnful 



Phe]p5jE. Stnar^, Works byT^fosl &vh 



traiWO. DU M»tT«iBli, 



Phil May's SketcS^Bobic. Coataiaing 54 Humoibui Cartooas. k 
PiSpimn~nirr'tr^C:):^^mou3'\}oiVn\^» and Fine Violins: 
Pirkls [C rLrf^Lad >^Lo\^l i>ceT'Pos't Svo.illustraied Ixiards, it. 
Planche (J. R.), Works by. 

ThB Pnraulvuit of Anna. UMIi ^it HatHtftd rvrUuilnHina Crown ho. dcrtli. tJ. lA 

Plu&rch's Lives of Illustrious Men. WithNotes'ana »Tlife o( 
l>0?i~(Edgar~AllanrCholc«'W'6ritaiiirPr65e and Po«rj7"WitS Intra^ 



Pollock ift'rutJT^f he ChkniiiTVrKrbt tier" Driving- room Playa. By 

P6ll6ck7W»fi^'':^W^MindaWh"TOlTT^^ GniEo^urkibl^S 

Pop o"'8~Peeticar Work s. PtMrB voTclolli'iraip. 2s. 

Porter (John).— Kin grsclere. Edited by BvhBm Wrbbeb. With 19 



Praed (Mrs. Campbeil), Novels by. Poit"^8Vo, iilost. bd3.."i 



FionhpiK* tr w. rtsKi. 



istiSr^iir 


t Will. « iiMmfl^r 


e: 


LKT Silim.ll. CiowQ Ini. cUh 


htaa.ti.td. 


Price (E. C^ 


Novels by. 


,■5'.'. 




K»-^ ■t— L 












Princess Ol^a 


— Radna : A Hovel 


Crowa Svo, clolti extra, 61. 



Proctor (Richard AJ, Works by. 

*" .-- - — — ^ with IS S1«d'naEB& Deniir B^ cMb ■<Tn^ iw. U 



CHaTTo 4 WiNbUft. Ill dt Atarilii^s Uim. Loodoo, W.C. 



t9 



Pryce (Richard) .--Miss Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

wUh.PnmriiB>toc» by UM^ IjyOfcpw, y. 6i^i post 8yo, ilhatfated boanU, at, . 

Riambosson (J.) »— Popular Astronomy. Translated by C. B. Pit- 

IJLAW. WmyC^toui^ Frontispiece and numerout lUustratKiM^ Crown 9ti>, cloth eartra, y/. 6rf. 

Randoljph (Lieut.-Col. Qeor^* U.S.A.).— Aunt Abigail Dykes: 

ANoTcC CH)wn8To.dothMtnv7*»6^ 

Read (General Meredith).— Historic Studies in Vaud, Beme« 

«adS>ypy. With 31 fuB-fage m|u«nuions. Two Vols., demy 8to, cloth, ■8». 

Reade's (Charles) Novels. 

The New Collected LIBRARY EDITION, complete In Sefcnteen Volumes, set In new Umg pitant 
type, printed on laid paper, and elegantly bound iu duch, price y. 6d. each. 



B. P«g WefflngtoBt and Obriatls John* 

•tone, 
a. Hard Cash. 
8. The Clolstep and ihe HeaFth. WMi ■ 

Preface by Sir WALTER BRSant. 
4. * It te Never Too LaU to Mend.* 
%. Tbe Course off Trae Love Never Did 

Ran Smooth t and Slngleheart and 

l>oablefaee. 
§. The Antoblotfraphy of a Thleff; Jack 

of all Trades; A Hero and a i 

tin Md The Wandering Heir. 



J. Love Me Little, Love m« Lfomg, 
. The Double Marriage. 
9. Orllllth Gaunt 

10. Foul Play. 

11. Put Yourself In His PlMti 
17. A Terrible T— ipta t loa. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman- Hater. 

15. The Jilt* and other Stories; and 

Stories of Man and other Animals* 

16. A Perilous Baoret. 

17. Readiana; and Bible Charaotenb 



In TwcntyH>ne Volumes, post 

Mofllntfton. I Christie Johnstone* 
•It te Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Vhe Course of True Love Never Did Ron 

Smooth. 
The Autobiography of a Thief t Jaok of 

all Trades ; and James Lambert. 
Xiove Me Little. Love Me Long. 
The Doable Marriage. 
Vhe Cloister and the Hearth. 



S\ o, illustrated boards, ar. each. 

Hard Cash* I Orllllth Gaunt. 

Foul Play. L Put YourseMln His Plaoa. 

A Terrible Temptation. 

A Simpleton. | The Wandering Helv 

A Woman -Hater. 

Slngleheart and Doublefaoe. 

Good Stories of Man and other AnlmalSt 

The Jilt, and other .Stories. 

A Perilous Sscret* | 



Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each : cloth, is. each. 
*It U ■•«•» Too Late to Mend.* | The Cloister and the Hearth. 

Peg WolBn gtont and Chris tie Johnstone. 

It Is Mover Too Late to Mend ' and The Cloister and the Hearth In One Volume, 

medium 8vo, doth, ar. — __— __^__^.^— _— _ 

Christie Johnstone. With Prontisuiece. Choicely pilnted in EUavIr style. Fcap. 8to. halMUnb.af.4A 
Peg Wofflngton. Chaiccly printed in Elaevir styuL Fcap. 8to. balf-Roxburghe. as. id. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. In Four Vols., pov 8vo. with an Introduction by Sir Walter Be* 

SANTj^and a Fraitispieca to each Vol., la* th^ set 1 and the ILLUSTRATBO LlSRAEY EDITION, 

with iBustratlons on every page. Two Volsi., crown tvo* doth gilt, 4a/. nec 

Bible Charaoters* Fcap^ 8ro, leat herette, is. 

■elsotlons from the Works of- Charles Reade* with an Introduction by Mrs. Alex. Irb- 

LAND. Crown 8vo, lyidotMn, with Portrait. 6r. ; CHEAP Edition, post Bto, cloth limp, ar. fcA 

Ridden (Mrs. J. H.), Novels by. 

Weird Stories* Crown 8to, dot h extra, y. 6d. ; post »ro. Illu strated boards, s«. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, ax. each. 
The Uninhabited House. I Fairy Water. 

The Prlnoe of Wales's Garden Party* I Her Mother's Darling. 
The Jgystery In PiUaoe Gardens. \ The Nun's Curse. | Idle Tales. 

Rlmmer (Alfred), Works by* Square 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s. 6d, each. 

Our Old Country Towns. With 55 Illustrations by the Author. 

Rambles Round Eton and Harrow. With 50 luostrationa by the Author. 

About England with Dickens. With 58 Illustratiana by C. A. Vahdbrhoof and A. Rimmbr . 

Rives (Amelie).— Barbara Dering. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 35. 6d7 

post 8yo, illustrated boards, ar. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defob. With 37 Illustrations by 

QBORGE Croikshank. Post 8tc^ half-doth, sf.; doth extra, gilt edge% ar. &<. 

Sobinson (P. W.), Novels by. 

Women are Strange* Post 8to, illustrated boards, ar. 

The ^nds of JusUoe. Crown 8vo, doth extra, y. 6d, ; poet fro. niustrated boards, aa. 

The Woman I n t he Dark. Cro wn 8vo, cloth, y. 6d. 

Robinson (Phfl), Works'by. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6*. eacE 

The Poets* Birds. | The Poets* Beasts. 

The Poets and Natur e t Re ptiles, Fishes, and Insects. 

Rochefoucauld's Maxinis and Moral Refections. With Notes 

and an Introductory Essay \jf SAINTB-Bru\^ Post 8yQ. doth limp, ar. 

Roll of Battle Abbey, The: A List of the Principal Warriors who 

1 from Normandy with Wuliam the Conqueror. xa6L Printed in Gold and Cdoun, sf. 
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Rosengtirteii (A.).— A Handbook of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
Rowley (Hon. Huehj, Worlu by. Poai Svo, cloth, u. Cd. aaeh. 






Runclmaa (James), Stories by. PostSi'o, bds.,if.ea..; cL,u. 6rf.ea. 
__ Ski p F 1 r. ftj h . i^bici k t._j_ an am a»lmmltut awMtbaMt. r »«>ii>iil« m^aeMmn. 

Russell (bora), Noveli'by. 



Russell (W. Clark), Novels. &c., by. 



my Hhlp^KU^Loiilu. 






Saint Aubyo (Alan), Novels by. 



Saint John (Boyle).— A Levantine Family. A New Edtiton. 

Sala ((ieoi ye A. )■— Q a si |kIi t and Daylight. Post evo, boarda, ai. 
Saunders (John), Novels by. 



Saunders (Katharine), Novels by. 



Scotland Yard, i'ln 

Secret Out, The: Ono Thousand Trriciis with Cards" 

Se«iln '{C"q~)~, Works by. 

Senior (Wm.).— By Stream and Sea. Post Svo, cloth, a>. 6d. 

Sergeant (Adeline) Dr. Endkott's Ex periment Cr. Bvo.y. M. 

Shakespeare for Children: Lamb's Tales from Shakespcar*. 

VLiUi lllL.«.im.rLi. tQlo-»l .nj pUn. b, J, MOYM Smtll, C.o-a to. tlolht<k. y. iK 

Shakespeare the Boy. Wnh Sketches ol the Home and School Lile^ 



CtlATTO A WIWDIJ3. ill St. MMtla'« Laht, Uaiam, W.C. Ml 

Sharp (William).— Children of To-morrow. Crown Bvo. cloth, to. 
Sbelley's (Percy Bysshe) Comniete Works In Verse and Prase. 




Sherard (R. H.).— Roguest A Novel. Crown Bvo. cloth, ] 
Sheridan (General P. H.), Personal Memoirs of. With Portrait*, 
Sheridan's (Richard Brlnsfey) Complete Works, with Lifo and 

AnccdoUL InclDdL^bttDiajTddcWrldnMSUl^VQi^ln 1'eqh .Bkl f OCIry. TnnilMHQ:^ Sptoch*^ 

Tka Rivula, Tlu aotaaai'lor Bakntel, ind oiln'i'Lip. Pdm ■>«. Tiiirbouml, ». 
ak*rUlaB-a GtM*llu i Tta* KInia ud Tba BaliHii tsr ati-rtiii. hjkA -iih u Inno. 

Sidneys (Sir Philip) Complete Poetical Works, including all 

g Aoecdotes of Famoaa Taverns and 



Sims (deorge K-). ^^orks'by. 






It 0*«M CmhII mum. I il»<OB«l D 



sister Dora: A Biograpby. B7 Mabcakkt Lonsdalb, With Foai 
S ketchley (Art&iiV^A" Match in the Da rk . Post avo, boards, li . 
Slang Dictionary (The): Etymological, Historical, and Anecdoial. 
Smart (ifawiey), Novels by. 

■utFls< ud siiBlSlflk''"*' '*' " '"V '"""ft^ho uiljv'i'B/'LrcMw. 

I4B( Odd*. 1 Thi M— W^olu' whSady.' |' ™li « Oauldw. | a Bwliii Kb»m. 



Smith (j:Moyr), Works by. 

Societ y in L ondon. Cro.wo 8vo, 11. ; cloih, u. t d. 

Society In Paris: Tha Upper Ten Thousand, A Series of'l^tters 

S omerset (Lord HMryJT^Sotigs oTAdleu. Small ^lo. Jap, vel., 6i. 
SpaldlDS rr. A., LL.B.).— Elizabethan Demonology: An Kssar 
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Spelrfat Cr. W.), Novels by^ 



k:>°, 



PMtT'i.cMkUur.ii. 



Spenser tor Children. By M. H. Towar. With Coloured Illastrations 



Stafford (John), Novels by. 



Starry Heavens (Tht) : A Poktical Birthday Book. Eoral 161110, 

!. C), Works by. Ctowa Svo, cloib extra, 91. eacb. 
Stephens (Riccardo, M.B.).— The Cruciform Mark: The Strange 
Sterndale (R. Armltase) — The Afghan Knife: A Novel. Crown 
Stevenson (R. Louis), Works by. Post Bvo, doth limp, u. 6i. ea. 






*ka ad^buHli adIiliHi Di thg worHi ai Rob«rt Iiouia St 

Stories from Foreign Novelists. With Notices by HaLaii and 
Strange Manuscript (A) Pound in a Copper Cylinder. Crown 

ho. ckHli nin. *ilh la IliiJuaUuu lir GILaaiT CAUl. s>. : PMIBMI. UIMniKl butdh H. 

strange Secreta. Told by Percy Fitzqerald, Conak Doylb, Flob< 
Stratt (Joseph). — The Sports and Pastimes of the People of 

IkaGlCal rtOai (0 lb* Procni TIa*. fidilKl I17 Wiluah'ho!™. Wi- " ''- 



Swift's (Dean) Choice Worka, in Prme and Verse. With Mamoir, 

Ponnll. uid Fuilii^1« nf iha Mijn In ' Culllnr'i Tranli.' Cmwa Byo. cloUi. v- >*■ 
•bII1««« Tni«*l*. in'I a Tkl* si K Tab. Pmi avo. TiirFbniincI, >i. 
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Swinburne (Algernon CO, Works by. 




A Study si VUt» BuSsT 'Cnin*n.i> 
fh j'b?iJ.™ ?S T-^Jd'T'c,™'** 4..'' 



Syntax's (Dr.) Three Tours : In Search of the Picturesque, in Search 

Talne's History of English Literature. Traosleled by Hihkv Van 

Taylor (Bayard). — Diversions of the Echo Club: Burlesquea of 
Taylor (Tom). — Historical Dramas. ConUiniDg ' Clancarty,' 

Tennyson (Lord) : A Biographical Sketch, By H. J. jBNKiHai. Foat 
Thackerayana : Notes and Anecdotes. With Coloureil Frontispiece anil 



rayana : Notes and Anecdott 



By A. 5. Kkaussi. 



Thiers (Adolphe). — History of the Consulate and Empire of 

FrAi.nui>dBNi|»1t»i. TnmilitBilbrUfFoiiBeiOHPISti.idilJOHHSniUiHC wCk^Rirt 

Thomas (Bertha), Novels by. Cr. Svo, d., 31.6i.ea.; poitSvo.u.ea. 

Th* yiall>-]?lkrir. I PronJ Ma Ulfc 

Thomson's Seasons, and The Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
fhombury (Walter), Books bv. 



TImba (John), Works by. Crown Svo. cloth extra, 71. 6d. aach. 

Tka HI^DiT BtClubi uid Club L<(« In I.aB<IODI AandoOa of lU Fusdui CaSm-luKim, 

Transvaal (The). By John pe Vtn.:B ti s. With Map. Crown Svo, n. 
Trollope (Anthony), Novels by. 

Tha Wkv Wg 1,'lvs Kaw, '1 MP. kurboraii^'m TMjMkUg, 
Vt*b FrghmuiD. | Tb« I» nd-I.«xiiM. 



Trollope (France* E.), Novels by. 

C™-n I.e. cK.^!. ..tr,. y. « em, I BM 

Uka ahta* um th* ■«, 1 mu«i' 
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Trollops (r. A.).— DlaDioiid Cut Diamond. F<wt 8vo, illnft. bda., at, 
Trowbridca (J. T,).— Farnell'a Folly. Po«t 8to, Hlust. boardt, w. 

. ntn,tliA«nn.y.U«* 
■Mo^itfti I ud Xk* IniiMaau ■( Han*. wumiPmnUoBiiirF. A.nui«u 




TyOer (C C. Frafler-).~MUtress Judith: A Hovsl. Ciowd Svo^ 
Tytler (Sarah), Novels by. 



Upward (Allen), Novels by. 



Vashtl and Esther. By ■ Belle ' of Tbi IVoi-tii. Cr. 8vo, cloth, y. M. 
Vizetelly (Ernest A.).— Tho Scorpion: A Romaoca □( Spaia. With 
Wallord (Edward, AI.A.), Works by. 

ElJrtb, MarriwB, EdjLAlEnn, &C4 Of . u_,r.. ,.< l ... ■ . - .v_.. ■■ f 




ll|tatB(*i KB* BmiM ar ennmini* 
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Waller (3. E.).— Seba^tiani'j Secret. With Nine fiiU-page lUoa- 

tnttaM bf the Aothor. Ciown Sro, doch, dr. 

Walton and Cotton's Complete Angler ; or, The Gontemplative 

Mont RacraadoB, by I2AAK Waltoh ; and lostractlqpa H«w to Aii0^ ftv • Timit w Onqfttog i» ■ 
clear Straam. by CHAHLBS COTTON. With Maaotas Hd Na«« by Mi ILUUUl M iOOLA^ m4 U 
IQustratioD^ Cwwrafcrc^ cidtb-amlqim^ yr. ^d, 

Walt Whitman, Poems by. Edited, with Introduction, by Wuluam 

M. ROSSBTTI. ^rUhPortraiL Crown BvObbandrSiadapapar and b«cknaB,d«. 

Ward (Herbert), Boolu by. 

Flv« Tmum with th* Goal* Cannlbftli. WItb 9a XnustnHom. Royd Sro. docb, ^tk 

My Lif with ■tanl«j'« KiiM Guagd, Wltb Map. Poat tyo. ir. ; dodw ifc *d. 

Warner (Charles Dudley).^A Roundabout Journey. Crown Svo^ 

cloth axtni. 61. 

Warrant to Execute Charles 1. A Facsimile^ with the 59 Signatures 

andScala. Printed on paparaa In. by ubu at. 
Wanant to nx«oato ■ary Qa«Mi Off aooUb A Pacrimfla, todndfaf Qu— i Hliwibatb'B aigM^ 
tura and tha Cteat SaaL ar. 

Washington's (Qeorge) Rules of Civility Traced to their Sources 

and Rastored by MONCURB D. Conway. Fcap. 8to, Japuaaa TeBum, ar. ^d, 

Wassermann (Lilllas) and Aaron Watson.^The Marqula off 

Carabaa* Post Bro, Illustrated boards, as. 

Weather, How to Foretell the, with the Pocket Spectroscope. 

By F. W. Cory, with Tea Illustrationa. Crown 8to. tx. ; doth. u. 6A 

Westell (William), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Port 8to, Oustrated boards, xr. } doth, sr. 6dL 

Sons of Boltal* Crown 8ro, cloth extra, y. M. 

With tha Bad Ea^lai A Romance of the Tyrol. Crown 8vo, cloth, Or. 

Westbury (Atha).— The Shadow of miton Fembirook: A Ro- 

mance of Maoruand. Crown 8vo, cloth, jr. 6(/. 

White (Qilbert).— The Natural History of Seibome, Post 8vo. 

printed on laid paper and hair*bound, ar. 

Williams (W. Mattleu, F.R.A.S.)* Works by. '^- 

Bolenca la Short Chapters. Crown 8vo. doth extra. 7/. edL 

A Blmpla Treatlee on Heat. 'NV'ith lUustr.itionv. Crown tvo, doth, ar. 6A 

The Chemlatry of Cookery. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, dr. 

The Chemiury of Iron and Steel Making. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 9r. 

A Vindloailon of Phrenology. With Portrait and 43 Ulusta. Demy 8vo, doth extra, vu. 6dL 

wTlliamson (Mrs. F. H.).— A Child Widow. Post 8vo, bds., 25. 
Wills (C. J.), Novels by. 

An Basy-Kolng Fellow. Crown 8vo, doth, 35. 6dL 
His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, di.th, 6x. 

Wilson (Dr. Andrew, F.R.S.E.), Works by. 

Chapters on Evolatlon. With 7^ innstrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 7/. 0d^ 

Leaves from a Naturalist's Note-Book. Post 8vo, doth limp. ar. 6A 

I«elsure-Tlme Studies. With Ilhi<sttatiuns. Crown 8vo, doth extra, 6r 

Studies In Life and Sense. Wiih numerons lUostratfons. Crown 8vo, doth eatn. Or. 

Common Accidents 1 How to Treat Thenu With lUustratlona Crows tfOLW. : dolh. tr.SdL 

Glimpses of Nature. With 35 illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth extra, sr. AA 

Winter (John Strange), Stories by. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 

•r. each ; doth Ump. ax. 6dL aadw 
Cavalry Lifa. f He<tmant al lACandSi 

Cavalrv Life and Regimental Ledeada. Library Boitiqiv. aat ki atv tYDt aad hasd. 
somdy bound. Crown 8vo, doth, $r. 6?. 

a Boldler*B Ohildren. Withs4UlaatfaUootbyB.aTBOII90MaDd B.8TVAaTUAlJ»V, Crova 
IvOk doth aatta, jr. ML 

Wissmann (Hermann von). — My Second Journey UmNurh 
.Wood (H. P.), Detective Stories by. Pest 8vo, boards, ai. each. 
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Wood (Lady).— Subjna; A Novel Post Bvo, illustrated boardi. at. 
WoolleyJCeliB Pirkcr).— Rachel Armstrong i oi, Lon ud Tho- 

Wrlslit (Thomas), Works by~. Crown 8vo. clalh eictni, 71. M. eacbT 
n* CaHuinn Blauww at tlia Qmetamm. vna, «» Oriuiuni. Sguito. Ac. 
■Iitnrj at OulMIDn uid at Uia Or«t«aiia la Art. Utarumn, SaaUtaifc ufl 
g «l Biln» irhinriwjiTF.w. FAm m>t.r. y.S.A. —y.— — 

Wvnman (Margaret}.— My Ftirtatlons. With 13 lUostratioiu by 
Yates (Edmund), Novels by. Post Svo, illuslrated boards, 11. eacb. 



Zaoxwlll (I.)- — Qhetto Tragedies. With Three Ulastrations by 



ZoU mmile), Novell by. C 

HIa BxaallaaDT [Spfana Ran^n)' 
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The Maytair Library. Po,t Svo, cloth limp, u. U. par Volnina. 
AlmuTtHaJlblHa. Bri-DBUA. ~ 

-fiftav OaMMa a -Aa il^n.' * 
Wa™iWr ^aitnali* : Abridinut of Bug 
gt DV^Hrt tlpin Jby FIN-BBC 



BnaUM-iliJi'. B^o'uvai 



™<l^u?(l^^i 



Lll4 TlTflBlL ^> W. K. MlUOCit, 
-•HbUe. Dr W- H. UjlLuick, 
T,IUU BrK C Pekhp.I-I. 

' MmTblr. Edli«l b, H, C. riUmu. 
, hi; lb. >»d Abd^ Br H. A. r.ca. 

Br >la^. HUCK ROWIJ*^ 



The Qolden Library. Pon 



Handy Novels. Fcip. svo, cioih boudi, k. gj. cub. 



My Library. 



The Pocket Library. Po» bto. [ninisd on Uid pap« ud bF.-bd., 

- I ItatanI Rtrtatr at l«~ 

etTa.mt.^lffOa 



MajHIUU. By CHAILU LAua. I WklUI Hatanl Rtr 

miCiru*.. iUa«TiiadtaFa.cauiEaKAinc •vUItvi Tnnlt. I 
UrkiriOlulr. BrDousLAaiBaaoLBL AatctAw al tto any. » l*n 
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THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

LiBiuLRT BoiTiOMS OF NovsLS,iD«iij lUottnted, crown Svo* cloth oitra, 3s. 6d. each. 



By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

AIlfliIM«rtft I XoBA'sObolc* 1 By Wi 
By P. M. ALLEN. 

By OIUNT ALLEN. 
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Tilt QT—t Tftbo*. 
IhuMuruq'e n^mgkUit, 
DaehMi of PowjiImU. 
Blood RoyaL 
Ztmi Great's UufUt- 
_jpl«c«. 

TfetScaUywrnff. 
At Markot TalM. 
Vador Bcatod Ordtia 
ANDERSON. 



•tnuifle itoriM. 

BabfloB. 

rer MaiBlo'i 8ak«, 

laaUBhadM. 

TlM BockoBUic Hani. 

The DeTil's Dlt. 

This Mortal OoU. 

Tka Teats of tthsm. 

By MARY 
Otkallo's OceapatioB. 

By EDWIN L. ARNOLD. 
Fhra tho rhouiielaii. I Conatabls of St. Hleholat. 

By ROBERT BARR. 
la a Btoamcr Chair. i A Woaaaa iBtorrtssi. 
y/om Whose Boorao. | BoTsna s I 

By FRANK BARRETT. 
Tho Weoaa of tho Iroa Bracslsta. 
Ths Hardlag BeaadaL I A Mlsslof Wltasai. 

By 'BELLE.' 
Vashtl and Zsthsr. 
By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

Cslla'i Arbour. 



Koa^Monsyliortlboy. 
My uttu Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Sob of Yalcaa. 
Tho OoldtB Bvttorf y. 
Tho MoBks of Tholoiaa. 



By C 

Caaplala of tho FIsot. 

Ths Soamy Bids. 

Ths Oass of Mr. Lacrafl. 

la TrafaUar s Bay. 

Ths TsB Tsars' Tsaaat. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

All Borto aad Ooadi- Ths B«U of Bt. Pail'a. 

Tho Holy Boss. 
Armorol of Lyoassso. 
B.KathsrtBs's br Towsr 
VorbSBS Camsllla Bto^ 

phaaoUs. 
Ths iTory Oats. 
Ths Ksbsl Qvsoa. 
Bsyoad tho Drsaattf 

ATarics. 
Ths Master Oraftsmaa. 
Ths C*ty of Bsfafo. 



Ooadi 

tloas of MSB. 
Ths Captains' Room. 
AH In a OardsB Fair. 
Dorothy Fontsr. 
Vnels Jack. 
Ths World Wsal Yoy 

WsU Then. 
Ohlldrsa of Olbooa. 
Hsrr Paolas. 
For Faith and Frssdom. 
To CaU Her Mias. 
Ths RsTOlt of Man. 

By PAUL BOUROET. 

A UTtBS Lis. 

By ROBERT 

Shadow of ths Sword. 
A ChUd of Hators. 
God aad ths Man. 
MartfTdom of MadoHas 
LoTSMsforSTSc 
Annan Wator. 
FozflOTS Manor. 
ROB. BUCHANAN 
The Charlatan. 

By J. MITCHELL CHAPPLB. 
The Minor Chord. 

By HALL CAINE. 
Ths Shadow or a Crisas. I Ths Ueenutsr. 
A Sob of Ha<ar. I 

By ANNE COATES. 
Rls's Diary. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 



BUCHANAN. 

The Hsw Abs ard. 
Matt. I Ra.-hsl Dsno. 
Master of th) Mine. 
The Heir of Llane. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Lady KUpatrlck. 

A HY. MURRAY. 



The Red Saltan 

By WILICIB 

Armadale. [AfterDark. 
Mo Name. lAntonlna 
BaaU. I Hide and Book. 
Ths Dsad Sscret. 

8iosn of HOhrts. 
y MlsesUanles. 
TIm Woaiaa la Whltai 
The Moonstoas. 
ManandWlfs. 
Fo^MlMFlaeB. 
Itafct 
■awMsadalsn. 
I FlraaMi Dosa, 



no: 



The Borden of XiabsL 
COLLINS. 
The Two Destlnlss. 
Ths Law aad ths Ladj. 
Ths Haanted BotsL 
Tho PaUsn Loanos. 
Jessbol's Dav^tsr. 
The piack Robs. 
Hsart aad 8clsae*i 
' I Say Ho.' 
tittle Rorela. 
Tho EtU Osafas. 
Ths Lsgaey ofOala. 
ARons'sLlfo. 
BUMUto. 



By MORT. ft FRANCES COLLINS. 

Tk'ansmlfratton. From Mtdatjht ta 

Blacksmith A Scholar. ni^t. 

Tha VUlaco Oomady. Ton Flay mo faiia. 

By B. H. COOPER. 

OooSory Hsmiltoa 

By V. CECIL COTES. 

Two 01rls oa a Bargo. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOCK. 

Sis Yaaished Star. 

By H. N. CRBLLIN. 

Bomaaeoa of tho 014 Bsrafllo. 

By MATT CRIM. 

Ths AdTontares of a Fair RsboL 

By S. R. CROCKETT and othort. 

TalM of Oar Coast. 



M. 



CROKER. 

Ths Real Lady HOi^ 

MarrtedorSlacloT 

Two Maeters. 

In thsKiagdom of Kony 

Interference. 

A Third Psrsoa, 



By B. 

Diana Barrla^toa. 
Proper Pride. 
A TkaUj Llkeaesa 
Pretty Miss NsTiila. 
A Bird of Passafs. 
'To Lot' I Mr. Jerrls. 
Villa«« Taisa A Jancls 
TTacsdlss. 

By WILLIAM CYPLES. 

Hsarts of Gold. 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Ths EvanssUst ; or, I'ort SalTatioa. 

By H. COLEMAN DAVIDSON. 
Mr. Badlor's Daafhtors. 

By ERASMUS DAWSON. 

Ths Foaatain of Todth. 

By JAMES DB MILLE. 

A Castle In Spain. 

By. J. LEITH DERWENT. 

Onr Lady of Tears. J Clrcs'i Lortrs. 
By DICK DONOVAN. 

Tracked to Doom. JTheMystorjof Ji 

Man from Mancbostor. | Terrace. 
- The Chronicles of Michael Dansrltch. 

By RICHARD DOWLINO. 

Old Corcoran s Money. 

By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
The Firm of Girdi*stons. 

By S. JEANNETTB DUNCAN. 
A Daaahtsr of To-day. I Vsmon's Annt. 
By O. MANVILLE FENN. 
Ths Nsw Mlstrsss. I Ths Tlgsr Lily. 
Wltnsss to the Deed. I The WhtU VirfUk 
By PERCY PITZQERALD. 
Fatal Zero. 

By R. E. PRANCILLON. 
One by One. 
A Dog and his Shadow. 
A Real Qnesa. 

Prefaced by Sir BARTLE 
Pandnrang Ran. 

BY EDWARD OARRETT. 
Ths Capsl Oirls. 

By PAUL QAULOT. 
Ths Rsd SbliU. 

By CHARLES QIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I Of Hl«h D'p rse. 

Loving a Drsam. I The Golden Shaft. 

By B. OLANVILLE. 
The Lost Hsiross. | Ths Golden Rork. 

A Fair Colonist. Tales from ths V«14l 

Ths Fossicker. 1 

By B. J. GOODMAN. 
The Fato of Herbsrt Warae.' 

By Rev. S. BARING GOULD. 
Red Spidsr. . , | Eva. 

By CECIL GRIFFITH. 

Corlat^ia MaTaitoa 



Ropes of Saad. 

Jack Doyls's DaagM«. 
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'""* "" ^"bretmiarte. . 

« IBhA tt tt« tfoldftt I HbhUb 1- 
Biiw. [IprUf*. OvuuM. 

ga». I BBUr Imi- Tli4 Orau4« 4' lb* £ 
"K^JULIAN'tlAWTMOlSE^ 

twuuirog^ Sir A. llt=L^. 
""**"^ I. MENDI-RSON. 
^■"^"'liy a. A. HE^TV. 

DanthT ■ DaaSli. 

By JOHN tllLU 
n, <'"g""'^J™Syu^(,ERFORD. 
UA TanTsT'i FUtbt. I Ngr> Or>lu 

miHWri BicpiriBnl. rttu-i Vito. 
* '°'"B'y"'MJfc aIpRED HUNT. 

*'"bt''c. jTclTTCLIFFE liYNE. 
■^■"'Ji'Rl'ASHB KINQ, 
^^SrEDMONO LEPELLETIER. 
****"' B™ MARRY LINDSAY. 
*'°*' "ByliENRY W. LUCY. 
eidon »l^"«g ^^j^i^ LINTON. 

'""'[,y"'{l'sTIN MtCARTHV. 

RtalSVj^jS^j ^{^^"^^^ 

"S^Ju/riN M. MicAKTHV. 

A LoBlu LallBd. [ Th> RDf" Ck''t"°Pll"'' 

By Qh-ORaB MACpONALD, 



"* ""bJ'leonahd HRRRICK. 
*"""£> bertram mitford. 

esig.'a?s.!s;'°"',Es!iL«bu« 



Br D. CHRISTIE MURRAY 
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" By MURRAY «na HERflWjN. 
** By HOME NISBET. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 
By a. OHNUT. . 

Ely Mra. OLIPI1ANT. 

By MARQARBT A. PAUL. 



By Mr«. CAMPBELL PRAE P. 

CiUisUU Cttud. ' 1 

By E. C. PRICE. 
TiIhUiU. I Foil Ipon. I tin. LiDiula • ■)« 

By RICHARD PRVC£. 

By CHARLtS READE^^ ^ 



^ By Mrs. J. H. RIUDELL. 
'^'VyAMELIB RIVES. 
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Tbs Piocadillt (i/6) Novsls— eofi/inif^ 
Bj W. CLARK RUSSELL. 



Bm»4 thtOftflfT-nn. 
ItetlitllMitoWMek. 
CvtlMVa'k'WUBMC 
A ^Sflf to tiM Osptw 
Bo«STorth» BMBBMtfk. 
KTiUryoT «0c— b lUr* 
Tbf BnmBBM of J«BBy 



AUtmUm 



Uj BhlpBAto loalM. 
Awn* MiWld«WM« B«a. 
TlM PhaBtoa Oaath. 
b H« tbe lUa T 
flood 81dp 'Mohock.' 
Tlio OoBTlet BhlB. 
KaArtofOak. 
Tbo Tato of tlio Toa. 
Tho Laat Satry. 

By BAYLE 5T. JOHN. 

Lmo Funlly. 

By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
0«]r Wftternum. I Tbe Two DroMBon. 

Jloimd to tho WhooL I Th* Lion In tho TtXk, 
^ By KATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
lUrgorotud Elliaboth I Htart SftlTSM. 
Oidooal Koek. BobostUn. 

Tho Uljh MUte. J 

By ADELINE SERGEANT. 

Dr. ladlcott's SzporimoBt. 

By HAWLBY SMART, 
without Lr70 or Uconco. I Tho Oatoldor. 
Tho KMtor oXSathkoUy. | Beotrlco * Benedick. 
Long o^ia. I A SMlnf Rvhbor. 

By T. w. sPEiaFTr. 

A BocTot of the Sea. I Th« lUetor of Trenonee. 

The Grey Monk. J A Minion of the Moon. 

By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 

A fellow of Trinity. I IikTaoo of tho World. 

The JvBior Dean. I Orchard Damerel. 
Muter of StBeaodlen. I The Tremlett DlMaonda. 

ToUaOwB MMtor. I 

By JOHN STAFFORD. 
DorliMidL 

By RICCARDO 5TEPHENS. ' 
The Omciform Mnrk. 

By R. A. STERNDALB. 
The Afghan Knife. 

By R. LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The Bniddo Olnh. 

By BERTHA THOMAS. 

Fnmd Maiaie. I 5^« Violin-Player. 

By ANTHOnV TROLLOPE. 

The W»7 we Live Hoa, \ OearLoroa^'i Family. 
Fran Frohnr.nr. I The Land-Loacnera 



By PRANCES 
like Bkipo «poa the 



B. TROLLOPE. 

Anno Fnmen. 
Mabel's Frofreak 

By IVAN TUROENIEFP, 

Itorlee from Forotga MoTottate. 

By MARK TWAIN. 



Mark Twama Choice 

Worka. 
Mark Twain'e Ubrary 

of Hnmow. 
The mnocenta Abroad. 
EonghiBff It: and The 

mnocenta at Homo. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
ThoAmerlcan Clalmaat. 
AdTentoreeTomSawyer 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 



Tom Sawyer. DetoctlTO. 
Pudd'Bhead Wileoa. 
The Olldcd An. 
Prince and the Fanpor. 
Life on tbe MladMlvpL 
Tho AdTontnrN of 

Hnehleberry Finn. 
A Taakee at tho Conrt 

of XlM Artkmr. 
Stolen White Sle^haal. 
£l.Q00,(KO Banknote. 



By C. C. 

Mlftroas Jadtth. 



FRASER-TYTLER. 



By SARAH TYTLBR. 

Lady B«ll. I The Macdoaald t 

Barfed Diamond | Tho Witch Wife. 

The BUckball cS^iita. 



By A!.\EN UPWARD. 

The Qaeen acainitOwen | The Prince of Batklitaa. 

By E. A. VIZETELLY. 

The Scorpion •■ A Romance of Siuin. 

By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
Sons of BiUaL 

By ATHA WESTBURY. 
The Shadow of Bllton Fembrook. 

By C. J. WILLS. 
An Baey-flTobut Fellow. 

By JoflN STRANOB WINTER. 
Cavalry life and BegtmentaLiLogenda. 
A SeldTer'i Children. 

By MARGARET WYNMAN. 
My FlirtaUona. 

By E. ZOLA. 
The DowBfhU. I The Fat and the Ikla. 

The Dream. I Hii Excellency. 

Dr. PaecaL I The Dram- Shop. 

Money, i Loirdeo. I Borne. 1 Farla. 

By 'Z. Z.' 
A Ifineteenth Oeatnry Miracle. 



CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS- 

Post 8vo, illustrated bo-irds, u. each. 
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Artemna Ward Complete. 



ARTEMUS WARD. 

I Complete. 

EDMOND ABOUT. 



By 

The Fellah. 

By HAMILTON aFdE. 

Carr of Carrlyon. | Confldencea. 

By MARY ALBERT. 
Brooka Flnchley'a Danehtor. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Maid. Wire or Widow T | Valerie a Fato. 
Blind Fate. 

By GRANT ALLEN. 



FhiUatfa. 

Strange Storleo. 

Babylon. 

For Malmle'a Baka^ 

In all Bhadea 

The Beokonlnff Rand. 

Tbe DeTll'i Ue. 

Sko Tente of Ehem. 

By E. LESTER 
Vhra the Phanic! an. 

BY FRANK 
FolMrod for Lite. 
Uttle Lady Linton. 
Between Life * r>«ath. 
The Sin of Olga ZaMon 

Uch. 
FoUyMorriaon. 
Lleat. Bamabaa. 

»ncit Davie. 



Kei 



The Great Taboa 
Domarcsq'e Daaghter. 
Dncheai cf Powyaiard. 
Blood Bojal. r riece- 
Ivan Oreet'a MaaUr. 
The Scallywai;. 
ThU Mortal ColL 
At Market Value. 
ARNOLD. 

BARRETT. 

A Prodiffal'a Progreaa. 
Fennd OnlltT. 
A Becoilln? Vengeance. 
For Low andKonoor. 
John Ford; aud Sia 

Eelpa.ate. 
The Woman of the Iron 

Bracclcta. 



SIIELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 



By 

Orantie^ Orange. 

By 
BeaJy- Money Mortiboy I 
My Liltle Oirl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
Thia Son of Vnlcan. 
The Golden Bntterfly. 
The Monka of Thelema. 



By Sir W. BESANT and J. RICE. 

By Cella'a Arbonr. 
Chaplain of the Floel. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Caae of Mr. Lacrafl. 
In TraXalmur'a Bay. 
The Ten Teara' Tenant. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 

All Sorta and Condi- To Call Her Mine. 

The Ben of St. Faal'a 
The Holy Koao. 
Arisorel of Lyoataao. 
S.Katberlne'abv Towrr. 
V*ib«oa Camellia 8U* 

phar.otla. 
Tbe Ivory Jate. 
The P.eV» Qnt-tfy 
B*void the Dic:.ma of 

AvAJicr. 

BIERCE. 



Condi- 

tiona of Men. 
The Capt^ina' Boom. 
All In a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forater. 
Uncle Ja^k. 
The Wr-r:j Went Very 

W«il Vh-n. 
ChllJren of Oibeoa. 
Herr P.xnlns. 
For Faith and Freedom. 

By AMBROSE 
Zn the MKut of Lir*. 

By FREDERICK BOYLE. 
Camp Hotea. | Chroalclea of Ho man'* 

Savage Life. I Land. 

BY BRET HARTB. 

Califomlan Storiea. ( Flip. J Manja. 

Gabriel Conroy. AFhyDlaof the Sirrrsa. 

The Lack of Boariuffl A Waif of the FUina. 

Camp. , A Ward of the OoMob 

An Heirtai of Bed Dof . j Oate. 
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KlIuUraltkaMk*,] «> 

BtBUCHANAN aad MUKKAY. 
HALL CAINB. 



Bv HALL CAI^ 



Br C««. 



■nder CAMERON. 



Br Mr*. LDVETT CAMERON. 

Br HAYDEN CARRUTH. 

Br AUSTIN CLARfl. 

Br nr*. ARCHER CLIVE. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN. 

By C. AULSTON COLLINS. 
Tka lar ■Ulrtu'. 
By MOR 

rreB KlliuUt U KM' Toi Mil m 

- VILKie COLLINS. 




By M. J. COLQUHi 

By DLITTON COOK. 

By C. EflBERT CRADDQCK. 

nv no •^^^ CRLM.°" 

By B. M. CKOKGR. 

By W. CVPLES. 

'rValphonsr OAUDBT. 

"ByERASMIJs'DAWSON. 
"By JAA1t:5 OB MILLE. 
"leitm DERWENT. 
(,|.;7.>, ^„ I.'.*-.-.,. If. 
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By nn. ANNIE BDWARDES. 
By M. SETMAM.EDWARDS. 
By EDWARD EaOLESTON. 
"' By 0. MANV1LLK_ PENN. 



By P. PITZOBRALD and i 

By ALBANY DB FONBLANQUS. 

By R. B. FRANCILLON. 

Olr^vU. I Klai « lunl 

By HAROLD FREDERIC 

Prc*la«d*fay Sir BA RTLB^FRERS. 

By HAIN FRISWELU 

Ry EDWARD aARRBTT. 

Thi Cap<l BU-la. 

By QILBERT QAUL. 
By CHARLES OIBBON. 



By WILLI A 



^^^ByCGClL OKIFriTH. 
1^ SYDNEY QRUNDY. 

By JOHN IJABRERTON. 
BruiMiBaTsa. I CiiBUi uik 

By ANDREW HALLIDAV. 
™'By'Lad7'DJJFFlJS HARDY. 
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LoTt— «r A Ham*. 
I)»Tld PotBdcxWri Dls- 

Th« 8p«etr« of th« 
OajBcra. 

HELPS. 



Two-SmLUirn Wovei.1 co n iimtud. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 

OartlL B««trlz Kandolpli. 

Illlc* QOBtlB. ~ 

rortanat FooL 
KIm OAdega*. 
8«bMttMBtn 

Bt Sir ARTHUR 

IfMteftlron. 

By a. A. HENTY. 

By HENRY HERMAN. 

A *-Ti*ri Lady. 

Bv HEADON HILU 

fiBfcrii tfe« DctoctiT*. 

By JOHN HILL. 

TftftMB F«toay. 

By Mrs. CASHBL HOBY. 

Hm Levtr • OrMd. 

By Mrs. QBOROB HOOPER. 

Tk« XottM of Eaby. 

By TIQHB HOPKINS. 

Tvlxl Lot* and Duty. 

By Mrs. HUNOERFORD. 



A llaldaii all Forlora. 
b Dvraaoa Vila. 
Karral. 

AMaatal ltra«|la. 
A Modam Ctrea. 

By Mrs. 



Lady VsiUM-'l Flight 
Tlia Bad Houm MyiUi y 
Tho Thre* Oracti 
Uaiatlafkctory Levtr. 
Lady Fatty. 

ALFRED HUNT. 

I8*lf-OoBd«inB«d. 
ThsLMdui Caaktl 

INOELOW. 



Thomlcroft'tllodsL I Salf-OoBdamncd. 



Tkat Otkar Farion. 

By JEAN 
yato«tob«Fr««. 

By WM. JAMESON. 
KyDaadBalt 

By HARRIETT JAY. 

Tka Oait Oolltaa. | Qacta or Ooamai^M. 

By MARK KERSHAW. 

Ooloalal Facta aad Flettoaa. 

By R. ASHE KINO. 

A DravB Oomo. i Paasioas BlatHi 

* TlM WoarlDff of tho | BaU Barry. 



By EDMOND LEPELLETIER. 
lass Gone. 



By JOHN LEYS. 

Tko UmdMys. 

By B. 

Patrida KombaU. 
no World WoU Loot. 
VBdorwhloh LM«t 
Faaloa Oarow. 
'MyLoTOl* 



By HENRY 

\ Floyeo. 

By JUSTIN 

Dtar Lady DlMlalB. 
Watordalo Ntiglibovo. 
My Baomy'i Daoghtar. 
ArairBazoB. 
Ualey Boeh/ord. 
KiMklM&fthropo. 

By HUOH 
Mr - 



LYNN LINTON. 

Tht Atonsmmt of Loan 

Dundai. 
With a Bllhni ThroaA 
Bobol of tho Family. 
Sovliif tho Wind. 
Tho Oao Too Maay. 
W. LUCY/^ 



McCarthy. 

Camiola. 
Donna Qvizoto. 
Maid of Athsna. 
Tho Oomot of a 80 
Tho Dictator. 
Bod Dlamonda, 
MACCOLU 



8tran«ar'i Bealod FfeckoL 

ByQEORQB MACDONALD. 

VoallMr aad Bnow 

By AQNES MACDONELU 

Qaakor CousIbo. 

By KATHARINE S. MACQUOID. 
Tho BvU Syo. {Loot Booo. 

By W. H. MALLOCK. 
ABonMBc* or tho Hiao- 1 Tho Mow loyaUla. 

•oMtt Ooaivy. | 



B3 



FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

I A Hanroot or Wild Oata. 
I WrttUn la Flro. 



By FLA 

OpoB IBoMunol 
Fd^ttBffthoAlr. 

By J. MASTERMAN. 

SaU-a-doton Daaghton. 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
A loorot Of tho Boa. 

By U T. MEADE. 

A ioMlor of Fortaao. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

Tho Man who waa Qood. 

By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 

Toaoh and Oo. | mx. DorlUloa. 

By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

Bathoreourt Boctory. 

By J. B. MUDDOCK. 

BtorlooWoird aad Woa- 1 Frooi tho Boom of 

dorfuL I Doop. 

Tho Doad Maa'i Boerot | 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 



By tho Oau of tho Boa. 
A Bit of Hnaan Mataro. 
First PonoB Blagal«r. 
Bob Martini LltUo Otet 
Timol Bavoagra 
A Wootod Onma. 
IB Dlrtit PorlL 
MoBBt Doipatr. 



A Modol Fathor. 

Joooph'i Coat. 

Coals of Ftro. 

Val Btraogo. i Hoartt. 

Old Blazer 1 Boro. 

Tho Way of tho World. 

Oyalc Fortano. 

A Lifo I Atonomont. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 
Ont TravoUor Botama. i Tho BUhopo' BlUOb 
Faal JonM'i Allao. | 

By HENRY MURRAY. 

A Oamo of Blaff. | A Bong of Blxptaea. 

By HUMB NISBETT^ 
• BaU Vp I ' I Dr.Bomard8t.TLM0Bk 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Balat Aan'i. 

By ALICB O'HANLON. 

Tho xraforosoon. I Ohaaco T or Fata T 

By OBORQES OHNET. 
Dr. Bamoao. I A Wolrd Oifl 

A Last LOTO. I 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
Whltoladloa I Tho Oroatoot Sofawi li 

Tho Prlau>oM Path. I England. 

By Mrs. ROBERT O'REILLY. 

Fhabo I Fivtanoo. 

By OUIDA. 

Hold In Bondaga. Two Ut.W( 

Btrathmora. Moths. 

Ohandoo. BimU. 

IdaUa. FlplatroDa. 

Under Two FUgi. A Vlllago 

OocllCootl — ^^ 

THcotrlB. 

Fuck. 

Folio Forlno. 

A Dog of FliBdofffc 

Fascarol. 

Bfirna. 

Pnnceu Ramudaa. 

InaWlatorOl^r. I 

Arladno. 

Frlondohla. I 

By MAROARBT 

itloaad 



Othaaar 

Froacoot. 

Inr 

Ooildorey. 

Bnflao. 

ByrllB. 

Banta Barbara. 

Two Oflondort. 

Oalda'i 

aadPathoo. 
AQNES PAUL. 



Wlada^ Wit. 



Bfanplo 

By C L. PIRKIS. 

Lady LoTOlaco. 

By EDOAR A. POB. 
Tho Myitory of Mario BiMot. 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Tho BOBiaBco of a Btalm. 
Tho Boal of Ooaatooo AdMaa. 
Oatla^ 



By B. C. PRICE. 
f..ol«« IJgUjfa-ur. 

By RICHARD PRYCl. 

■hsvaU'i " ~ 



UnL 



CHATtO ft AlttbUS, III it. MtBb'j LMd«. UtaiM, W.C. 



T«»-SMitUKa NOTiLs—nfiJliiHA 
Bv JAMES PAYN. 




Br MAWLjHY IMAIT. 



HbMDutnl ' 

■ ■k>r•a■■ruurtr*^^ 
By R. A. STERN DALE. 
By R. LUUIS STBVENSON. 
By BERTIf A THOMAS. 



iMELIE klVXS. 
"'""I'lyF- VV. ROBINSON. 

By JAMHS KlfNCIMAM. 
°""»y »I^CirARK"l{USSEI.U 

*" UyDORA KL5SELL. 
By'D^URUh AUQUSTUS 5ALA. 
By J^nN SALINDHRS. 

"" K" KATHARING SAUNDERS. 

By QEOItae R. SIMS. 

Luo'BtlU. . MitsaVliM. 



I' 

By WALTER THORNBURY. 

By T. AUOUPHUS TROLLOPB. 

Bv P. ELEANOR TROLLOPB. 

•h. ""^ MiMI'trnfTK 

Br ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 

mi mtiBiu. I ni thiiiih'ih 

■UrtH ray- I Tka ABuUuftHila 

Thi Wat ti Un Vow. I 0«M«BUuof Or^Bpv 
By J. T. TROWBRIDQB. 
*"lly IVAN TURQENIEFF, «c 
' '™v MARK TWAIN. 

Df King Arthur. 

Dy""c! C-'^RASER-TYTLER. 

I!y SARAII rvTLER. 
Th< Hrldi I >UL I ni Hiviiuil ruBtlr. 

It. iiuii»V™if. wtetibiCuiikm^ 

'" By ALLEN UPWARD. 
By AARON WATSON and LILLIAS 




Ely WILLIAM WESTALL. 
'°'ltv "irj. F. H. WILLIAMSON. 

By J, S, WINTER. 
C4t>lrTLLrf- IIIteiiD«iibJL0cia4ib 

By H. F. WOOD. 
th* EuLiBhBLiB Bl lb« Kfea Cub. 

By L^r WOOD. 

By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEV, 
B«cU ArKBlnu i at, Lon •nd Tniciltvi. 

By EDMUND VATBS. 
TJB fjrtm ■•»* I Monmy. 

^Byt. tANaWIU- 

rauTiHi aiui ufTrai aiu, ■.Oa 



IL 



